of New York, tells of 
a devoted Christian business man who 
was struck by an automobile. He was hur- 
ried to the hospital and after an examination 
was informed that he had only about two 
hours to live. His faith was implicit in 
the goodness of God and in the future life. 
To him death was only a gateway leading 
to a higher world He had his family called 
and thus addressed them: 

Wife, you have been to me the great- 
est woman in the world. Through sunshine 
and shadow we have walked together. You 
have been my inspiration in everything I 
have undertaken. Especially has this been 
true in reference to my religious life. Many 
times I have seen the Spirit of God shining 
in your face. I love you far more than I did 
the day you became my bride. Goodnight, 
dear, Fll .see you in the morning. Good- 
night.” 


Mary, you are our first-born. What a 
loy you have been to your father. How glad 
I am that you have looked so much like 
your mother. In face and spirit you have 
always reminded me of her. I see in you the 
sweet, beautiful young woman who left her 
home to become the builder and keeper of 
mine. What a Christian you are! Mary, you 
will never forget how your father has loved 
you. Goodnight, Mary, goodnight.” 


Will, your coming into our home has 
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Anybody who reads this little volume will at once 
realise that while it offers specimens of the work of 
many of our greatest English authors, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, some authors have been passed over who 
undoubtedly rank among the foremost of our writers. 
Such is the wealth of our literary inheritance that its 
very abundance perplexes anyone who undertakes to 
choose from it those passages which shall represent the 
lofty line; all we can offer is a few handfuls of the 
golden grain gathered from the splendid harvest lying 
in our English fields. In all probability no two persons 
would agree completely as to the sixty most repre- 
sentative English prose writers. Accordingly, if there 
are omissions which cause regret to some, the Editor 
offers apology and with a Gallic shrug of the shoulders 
points to the space at his disposal. 

The selection opens with the brave Yorkshireman, 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, because upon the 
authority of an eminent critic “he is one of the very 
earliest English writers in whom we can discern the 
deliberate selection and practice of certain means and 
methods wholly to achieve style."' He lived in the days 
when the influence of the Renaissance was being felt 
in our midst, and school and college were reviving the 
knowledge of the forgotten past. Fisher was an active 
“humanist," and his writing offers a classical grace 
into which he weaves homely English words and phrases 
in a manner ’which is the precursor of the stately 
diction of the Authorised Version of the Bible. He was, 
therefore, one of the first writers of the Tudor period 
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who were able to express '"the thought and language 
of a united nation/' and lived in the full sunshine of a 
newer and more generous age. It is clearly befitting 
that the friend of Thomas More, the contemporary 
and associate of Erasmus, Colet, Grocyn, and Linacre, 
should open for us the study of modern English prose. 

It is not desirable to act the showman and indicate 
the reasons for the inclusion in our circle of this or that 
figure; the models speak for themselves. Rather has 
it been the ef ort of the Editor to render this little book 
at once interesting and instructive, to offer good reading 
as well as comprehensive illustration of the development 
of our English prose. Good reasons might be advanced 
in support of any one author whose presence in this 
group is challenged. However, aU such selections as 
this, whether ill done or well done, offer a fascinating 
study for any student who seeks to watch the bubbling 
of the weU of humour, or trace the continuity of senti- 
ment, or follow the advance in grace and power of 
expression in the course of our literature during the last 
four hundred years. With such a book in his hand, the 
reader is, as it were, in the position of the scion of an 
illustrious hne, who, wandering among the portraits 
of his great ancestors, sees in this face or that, features 
which remind him forcibly of the living, while, asso- 
ciating what he has read with ocular evidence, he realises 
that he Itself is the sum total of the ages, and that 
many a life has been lived in all its manifold experience 
in order that he may represent the full influence of 
ancestry. Only the ignorant, the shallow, or the in- 
different can ignore the powerful claims of our literary 
forbears to our earnest and resolute attention. 

Their dust lies blended with the ruin of centuries, but 
their voices go forth into all the world while yet the 
written word remains. In every tone, gay or solemn. 
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cheerful or sad, light or serious, they tell us of the souls 
who have dwelt here a while in mortal flesh, and then, 
life’s discipline ended, stepped through the open school 
door to the wider world beyond. 

In concluding this brief preface one would draw the 
reader’s attention to that indefinable, indestructible 
element called style. He will read these several writers, 
draw comparisons, offer criticisms, and, perhaps, state 
as definitely as he can why he likes this one more than 
that, or why certain passages steal into his heart, while 
others waken his intense admiration and stimulate his 
intellect. By all means, let such a reader talk freely 
about style as well as about subject matter; but let 
him also recollect that after the most deliberate and 
exhaustive analysis of an author’s style, there is that 
which will defy all efforts to capture it, and baffle every 
attempt to limn its outline. What is this elusive quality? 
What is it that yet speaks to us as it were in the voice 
of Cowley, or Addison, or Lamb? 

It is that indefinable element, that captured essence 
of the soul which for some of us renders this study of 
style such an absorbing theme; for among our books 
we meet, not merely words, but something of the 
spiritual life of the past, so that, although we are 
separated from them by the ages we may yet mingle 
freely with those master minds who have built up the 
glorious edifice of human thought and feeling. As we 
read, the Past becomes Present; the thought of by-gone 
centuries flashes through the brain of the living reader; 
the dead awaken into life; hand touches hand. In that 
subtle quality called style, the element of soul, domin- 
ating all else, enters by an unseen door. By that element 
we recognise the man, whether alive, or long since dead, 
whether he wrote, or painted, or expressed himself in 
some other form of art. Something of himself escaped 
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from the imprisoned ''Ego/' and interwove itself for 
ever with the craftsmanship of hand and brain. Apart 
from words and the machinery of phraseology we feel 
the presence of the writer; we hear, as it were, his hearf 
beating time to his thoughts; his emotion appeals to 
our own; we experience the touch of personahty, we 
see the opening of a mind, the shadow of a soul. "He 
being dead yet speaketh." Almost as clearly as the 
man's features were recognised by his contemporaries, 
his written work presents a record, a kind of unseen 
but recognisable delineation, that proclaims to posterity 
the presence of the individual writer. 

Our desire has been to render this little book re- 
presentative of our literature in the last four hundred 
years ; but we have also endeavoured to make the book 
attractive reading. The Editor has tried to avoid 
scrappiness in order that the reader may be enabled 
to find in each extract something which, while complete 
in itself, may yet persuade to further reading. 

Acknowledgments for the use of copyright material 
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To Messrs P. J. and A. E. Dobell for Trailing Clouds of 
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“ HAVE MERCY UPON ME. O GOD ” 

John Fisher (1459-1535): Seven Psalms 

That man were put in great peril and jeopardy that 
should hang over a very deep pit holden up by a weak 
and slender cord, or line, in whose bottom should be 
most wild and cruel beasts of every kind, abiding with 
great desire his falling down for that intent when he 
shall fall down anon to devour him. Which line, or 
cord, that he hangeth by should be holden up and stayed 
only by the hands of that man unto whom by his 
manifold ungentleness he hath ordered and made himself 
as a very enemy. Likewise, dear friends, consider in 
yourself. If, now, under me were such a very deep pit 
wherein might be lions, tigers, and bears, gaping with 
open mouth for to destroy and devour me at my falling 
down, and that there be nothing whereby I might be 
holden up and succoured but only a broken bucket, 
or pail, which should hang by a small cord stayed and 
holden up only by the hands of him to whom I have 
behaved myself as an enemy and adversary by great 
and grievous injuries and wrongs done unto him, would 
ye not think me in perilous condition? Yes, without 
fail. Truly all we be in like manner. 

For under us is the horrible and fearful pit of hell, 
where the black devils in the likeness of ramping and 
cruel beasts doth abide desirous our falling down to 
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them. The lion, the tiger, the bear, or any other wild 
beast never layeth so busily await for us his prey when 
he is hungry, as doth these great and horrible hell 
hounds, the devils, for us. Of whom may be heard thb 
saying of Moses, . . . shall send down among men 
wild beasts for to gnaw their flesh, with the madness of 
cruel birds and serpents drawing and tearing their 
bones." There is none of us living but that he is holden 
up from falling down into hell in as feeble and frail 
vessel, hanging by a weak line, as may be. 

I beseech you what vessel may be more bruckle and 
frail than is our body that daily needeth reparation? 
And if thou refresh it not anon it perisheth and cometh 
to nought. A house made of clay, if it be not oft renewed 
and repaired with putting to it new clay, shall at the 
last fall down. And much more this house made of 
flesh, this house of our soul, this vessel wherein our soul 
is holden up and borne about, but if it be refreshed by 
oft feeding and putting to of meat and drink, within 
the space of three days it shall waste and fly away. 
We be daily taught by experience how feeble and frail 
man's body is. Also beholding daily the goodly and 
strong bodies of young people, how soon they ^e by 
a short sickness. And therefore Salomon in the book 
called Ecclesiastes compareth the body of man to a 
pot that is bruckle, saying, . . . "Have mind on thy 
creature and maker in the time of thy young age, or 
ever the pot be broken upon the fountain," that is to 
say thy body and thou peradventure fall into the well, 
that is to say into the deepness of hell. This pot, man's 
body, hangeth by a very weak cord, which the said 
Salomon in that same place caileth a cord, or line, made 
of silver. ... Take heed," he sayeth, or ever the silver 
cord be broken." Truly this silver cord whereby our 
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soul hangeth and is holden up in this pot in this frail 
vessel, our body, is the life of man. For as a little 
cord, or line, is made or woven of a few threads, so is 
the life of man knit together of four humours, that, as 
long as they be knit together in a right order, so long 
is man's body whole and sound. This cord also hangeth 
by the hand and power of God. For as Job sayeth, . . . 
''In His hand and power is the life of every hving 
creature." And we, by our unkindness done against 
His goodness, have so greatly provoked Him to wrath 
that it is marvel this line to be so long holden up by 
His high power and majesty, and if it be broken, this, 
pot, our body, is broken and the soul slippeth down 
into the pit of hell, there to be torn and all to-rent of 
those most cruel hell hounds. 0 good Lord, how fearful 
condition stand we in 1 


ON HIS UPBRINGING 
Hugh Latimer (1485-1555) : Sermons 

My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, 
only he had a farm of three or four pound by year at 
the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept 
half a dozen men. He had walk for a hundred sheep; 
and my mother milked thirty kine. He was able, and 
did find the king a harness, with himself and his horse, 
while he came to the place that he should receive the 
king's wages. I can remember that I buckled his harness 
when he went unto Blackheath field.^ He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to have preached 
before the king's majesty now. He married my sisters 
^ Where the Cornish rebels were defeated in 1497. 
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with five pound, or twenty nobles apiece; so that he 
brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms he 
gave to the poor. And all this he did of the said farm', 
where he that now hath it payeth sixteen pound by 
year, or more, and is not able to do anything for his 
prince, for himself, nor for his children, or give a cup 
of drink to the poor. 

Thus all the enhancing and rearing goeth to your 
private commodity and wealth. So that where ye had 
a single too much, you have that; and since the same, 
ye have enhanced the rent, and so have increased 
another too much; so now ye have double too much, 
which is too too much. But let the preacher preach till 
his tongue be worn to the stumps, nothing is amended. 
We have good statutes made for the commonwealth, 
as touching commoners and inclosers; many meetings 
and sessions; but in the end of the matter there cometh 
nothing forth. Well, well, this is one thing I will say 
unto you: from whence it cometh I know, even from 
the devil. I know his intent in it. For if ye bring it to 
pass that the yeomanry be not able to put their sons 
to school (as indeed universities do wondrously decay 
already), and that they be not able to marry their 
daughters to the avoiding of whoredom; I say^ ye 
pluck salvation from the people, and utterly destroy 
the realm. For by yeomen's sons the faith of Christ is 
and hath been maintained chiefly. Is this realm taught 
by rich men's sons? No, no; read the chronicles; ye 
shall find sometime noblemen's sons which have been 
unpreaching bishops and prelates, but ye shall find 
none of them learned men. But verily they that should 
look to the redress of these things be the greatest against 
them. In this realm are a great many folks, and amongst 
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many I know but one of tender zeal, who at the motion 
of his poor tenants hath let down his lands to the old 
rents for their relief. For God’s love let not him be a 
•'phoenix, let him not be alone, let him not be an hermit 
closed in a wall; some good man follow him, and do 
as he giveth example. 

Surveyors there be, that greedily gorge up their 
covetous goods; hand-makers, I mean: honest men I 
touch not; but all such as survey, they make up their 
mouths, but the commons be utterly undone by them; 
whose bitter cry ascending up to the ears of the God 
of Sabaoth, the greedy pit of hell-burning fire, without 
great repentance, doth tarry and look for them. A 
redress God grant! For surely, surely, but that two 
things do comfort me, I would despair of redress in these 
matters. One is, that the king’s majesty, when he 
cometh to age, will see a redress of these things so out 
of frame; giving example by letting down his own 
lands first, and then enjoin his subjects to follow him. 
The second hope I have, is, I believe that the general 
accounting day is at hand, the dreadful day of judgment, 
I mean, which shall make an end of all these calamities 
and miseries. For, as the scriptures be. Cum dixerint. 
Pax, fax, "When they shall say. Peace, peace,” Omnia 
tuta, "All things are sure”; then is the day at hand: 
a merry day, I say, for aU such as do in this world study 
to serve and please God, and continue in His faith, fear, 
and love; and a dreadful horrible day for those that 
decline from God, walking in their own ways; to whom, 
as it is written in the twenty-fifth of Matthew, it is 
said, Ite, maledicti, in ignem cBUrmm, "Go, ye cursed, 
into everlasting punislunent, where shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” But unto the other he shall 
say, Venite, benedicti, "Come, ye blessed children of 
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my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from 
the beginning of the world”: of the which God make 
us all partakers! Amen, 


THE WIND BLOWETH WHEPE IT LISTETH 

Roger Ascham (1515-1568) : Toxophilus 

Weighty matters they be indeed, and fit both in another 
place to be spoken, and of another man than I am to 
be handled. And, because mean men must meddle with 
mean matters, I go forward in describing the weather 
as concerning shooting: and, as I told you before, in 
the whole year, springtime, summer, fall of the leaf, 
and winter; and in one day, morning, noontime, 
afternoon, and eventide, altereth the course of the 
weather, the pith of the bow, the strength of the man. 
And in every one of these times, the weather altereth; 
as sometime windy, sometime calm, sometime cloudy, 
sometime clear, sometime hot, sometime cold, the wind 
sometime moist and thick, sometime dry and smooth. 
A little wind in a moisty day stoppeth a shaft more 
than a good whisking wind on a clear day. Yea, and I 
have seen when there hath been no wind at all, the air 
so misty and thick, that both the marks have been 
wonderful great. . . . 

The wind is sometime plain up and down, which is 
commonly most certain, and requhreth least knowledge, 
wherein a mean shooter, with mean gear, if he can 
shoot home, may make best shift. A side wind trieth 
an archer and good gear very much. Sometime it 
bloweth aloft, sometime hard by the ground; sometime 
it bloweth by blasts, and sometime it continueth all 
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in one; sometime full side wind, sometime quarter 
with him, and more; and likewise against him, as a 
man with casting up light grass, or else if he take good 
heed, shall sensibly learn by experience. To see the 
wind, with a man his eyes is unpossible, the nature of 
it is so fine, and subtile; yet this experience of the 
wind had I once myself, and that was in the great snow 
that fell four years ago : I rode in the high way betwixt 
Topcliff- upon “Swale and Boroughbridge ; the way 
being somewhat trodden before, by way-faring men; 
the fields on both sides were plain, and lay almost 
yard-deep with snow; the night afore had been a little 
frost, so that the snow was hard and crusted above; 
that morning the sun shone bright and clear, the wind 
was whistling aloft, and sharp, according to the time 
of the year; the snow in the high way lay loose and 
trodden with horses' feet ; so as the wind blew, it took 
the loose snow with it, and made it so slide upon the 
snow in the field, which was hard and crusted by reason 
of the frost over night, that thereby I might see very 
well the whole nature of the wind as it blew that day. 

And I had a great delight and pleasure to mark it, 
which maketh me now far better to remember it. Some- 
time the wind would be not past two yards broad, and 
so it would carry the snow as far as I could see. Another 
time the snow would blow over half the field at once. 
Sometime the snow would tumble softly; by and by it 
would fly wonderful fast. And this I perceived also, 
that the wind goeth by streams, and not whole together. 
For I should see one stream within a score on me; 
then the space of two score no snow would stir; but, 
after so much quantity of ground, another stream of 
snow at the very same time should be carried likewise, 
but not equally, for the one would stand still, when 
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the other flew apace, and so continue sometime swiftlier, 
sometime slowiier, sometime broader, sometime nar- 
rower, as far as I could see. 

Nor it flew not straight, but sometime it crooked 
this way, sometime that way, and sometime it ran 
round about in a compass. And sometime the snow 
would be lift clean from the ground up to the air, and 
by and by it would be all clapt to the ground, as though 
there had been no wind at all, straightway it would 
rise and fly again. And that which was most marvel 
of all, at one time two drifts of snow flew, the one out 
of the west into the east, the other out of the north 
into the east: and I saw two winds, by reason of the 
snow, the one cross over the other, as it had been two 
high ways. And, again, I should hear the wind blow 
in the air, when nothing was stirred at the ground. 
And when all was still where I rode, not very far from 
me the snow should be lifted wonderfully. 

This experience made me more marvel at the nature 
of the wind, than it made me cunning in the knowledge 
of the wind; but yet thereby I learned perfectly that 
it is no^ marvel at all though men in a wind lose their 
length in shooting, seeing so many ways the wind is 
so variable in blowing. 

But seeing that a master of a ship, be he never so 
cunning, by the uncertainty of the wind, loseth many 
times both life and goods: surely it is no wonder, 
though a right good archer, by the self-same wind, so 
variable in his own nature, so insensible to our nature, 
lose many a shoot and game. 

The more uncertain and deceivable the wind is, 
the more heed must a wise archer give to know the 
guiles of it. 

He that doth mistrust is seldom beguiled. For 
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although thereby he shall not attain to that which is 
best, yet by these means he shall at least avoid that 
which is worst. Beside all these kinds of winds, you 
must take heed if you see any cloud appear, and gather 
by little and little against you, or else, if a shower of 
rain be like to come upon you, for then both the driving 
of the w^eather and the tMckening of the air increaseth 
the mark; when, after the shower, all things are contrary 
clear and calm and the mark, for the most part, new to 
begin again. You must take heed also, if ever you 
shoot where one of the marks, or both, stands a little 
short of a high wall, for there you may be easily be- 
guiled. If you take grass and cast it up, to see how the 
wind stands, many times you shall suppose to shoot 
down the wind, when you shoot clean against the wind. 
And a good reason why. For the wind which cometh 
indeed against you, redoundeth back again at the wall, 
and whirleth back to the prick, and a little farther, and 
then tumeth again, even as a vehement water doeth 
against a rock, or a high bray; which example of water, 
as it is more sensible to a man’s eyes, so it is never a 
whit the truer than this of the wind. So that the grass 
cast up shall flee that way which indeed is the longer 
mark, and deceive quickly a shooter that is not ware of it. 


THE GREAT CARDINAL 

George Cavendish (1500-1561) : Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey 

Now will I declare unto you his order in going to West- 
minster Hall daily in the term season. First, before 
his coming out of his privy chamber, he heard most 
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commonly every day two masses in his privy closet; 
and there then said his daily service with his chaplain: 
and as I heard his chaplain say, being a man of cre- 
dence and of excellent learning, that the cardinal, what 
business or weighty matters soever he had in the day, 
he never went to his bed with any part of his divine 
service unsaid, yea not so much as one collect ; wherein 
I doubt not but he deceived the opinion of divers 
persons. And after mass he would return in his privy 
chamber again, and being advertised of the furniture 
of his chambers without, with noblemen and gentle- 
men, and other persons, would issue out into them, 
apparelled all in red, in the habit of a cardinal; which 
was either of fine scarlet, or else of crimson satin, taffety, 
damask, or caffa, the best that he could get for money: 
and upon his head a round pillion, with a nekke of black 
velvet set to the same in the inner side; he had also a 
tippet of fine sables about his neck ; holding in his hand 
a very fair orange, whereof the meat or Substance within 
was taken out, and filled up again with the part of a 
sponge, wherein was vinegar, and other confections 
against the pestilent airs; to the which he most com- 
monly smelt unto, passing among the press, or else 
when he was pestered with many suitors. There was 
also borne before him first, the great seal of England, 
and then his cardinars hat, by a nobleman or some 
worthy gentleman, right solemnly, bareheaded. And 
as soon as he was entered into his chamber of presence, 
where was attending his coming to await upon him to 
Westminster Hall, as well noblemen and other worthy 
gentlemen, as noblemen and gentlemen of his own 
family; thus passing forth with two great crosses of 
silver borne before Mm; with also two great pillars of 
silver, and his pursuivant at arms with a great mace 
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of silver gilt. Then his gentlemen ushers cried, and said: 
'‘On, my lords and masters; make way for my Lord’s 
Grace!” Thus passed he down from his chambers 
through the haU; and when he came to the hall door, 
there was attendant for him, his mule, trapped aU 
together in crimson velvet, and gilt stirrups. V^en he 
was mounted, with his cross-bearers, and pillar-bearers, 
also upon great horses trapped with red scarlet, then 
marched he forward, with his train and furniture in 
manner as I have declared, having about him four 
footmen, with gilt pollaxes in their hands; and thus 
he went until he came to Westminster Hall door. And 
there lighted, and went after this manner, up through 
the hall into the chancery; howbeit he would most 
commonly stay a while at a bar, made for him, a little 
beneath the chancery on the right hand, and there 
commune some time with the judges, and some time 
with other persons. And that done, he would repair 
into the chancery, sitting there till eleven of the clock, 
hearing suitors, and determining of divers matters. 
And from thence, he would divers times go into the 
Star Chamber, as occasion did serve; where he spared 
neither high nor low, but judged every estate according 
to their merits and deserts. 

He used every Sunday to repair to the court, being 
then for the most part at Greenwich, in the term, with 
all his former order, taking his barge at his privy stairs, 
furnished with tall yeomen standing upon the bayles, 
and all gentlemen being within with him; and landed 
again at the Crane in the Vintry. And from thence 
he rode upon his mule, with his crosses, his pillars, his 
hat, and the great seal, through Thames Street, until 
he came to Billingsgate, or thereabout; and there took 
his barge again, and rowed to Greenwich, where he was 
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nobly received of the lords and chief officers of the 
king's house, as the treasurer and comptroller, with 
others; and so conveyed unto the king's chamber: 
his crosses commonly standing for the time of his abode 
in the court, on the one side of the king's cloth of estate. 
He being thus in the court, it was wonderly furnished 
with noblemen and gentlemen, much otherwise than 
it was before his coming. And after dinner among the 
lords, having some consultation with the king, or with 
the council, he would depart homeward with like state: 
and this order he used continually, as opportunity 
did serve. 

Thus in great honour, triumph, and glory, he reigned 
a long season, ruling all things within this realm, apper- 
taining unto the king, by his wisdom, and also all other 
weighty matters of foreign regions, with which the king 
of this realm had any occasion to intermeddle. All 
ambassadors of foreign potentates were always dis- 
patched by his discretion, to whom they had always 
access for their dispatch. His house was also always 
resorted to and furnished with noblemen, gentlemen, and 
other persons, with going and coming in and out, feasting 
and banqueting all ambassadors divers times, and other 
strangers right nobly. 


OF MUSIC WITH PSALMS 

Richard Hooker (1553-1600): Ecclesiastical Polity 

Touching musical harmony whether by instrument 
or by voice: — ^such is the force thereof, and so pleasing 
effects it hath in that very part of man which is most 
divine, that some have been thereby induced to think 
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that the soul itself by nature is or hath in it harmony. 
A thing which delighteth all ages and beseemeth all 
states; a thing as seasonable in grief as in joy; as 
decent being added unto actions of greatest weight 
and solemnity, as being used when men most sequester' 
themselves from action. The reason hereof is an ad- 
mirable facility which music hath to express and repre- 
sent to the mind, more inwardly than any other sensible^* 
mean, the very standing, rising, and falling, the very 
steps and inflections every way, the turns and varieties 
of all passions whereunto the mind is subject; yea so 
to imitate them, that whether it resemble unto us the 
same state wherein our minds already are, or a clean 
contrary, we are not more contentedly by the one 
confirmed, than changed and led away by the other. 
In harmony the very image and character even of 
virtue and vice is perceived, the mind delighted with 
their resemblances, and brought by having them often 
iterated into a love of the things themselves. For which 
cause there is nothing more contagious and pestilent 
than some kinds of harmony; than some nothing more 
strong and potent unto good. And that there is such 
a difference of one kind from another we need no proof 
but our own experience, inasmuch as we are at the 
hearing of some more inclined unto sorrow and heavi- 
ness; of some, more mollified and softened in mind; one 
kind apter to stay and settle us, another to move and 
stir our affections; there is that draweth to a mar- 
vellous grave and sober mediocrity, there is also that 
carrieth as it were into ecstasies, filling the mind with 
an heavenly joy and for the time in a manner severing 
it from the body. So that although we lay altogether 
aside the consideration of ditty or matter, the very 
harmony of sounds being framed in due sort and carried 
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from the ear to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is 
by a native puissance and efficacy greatly available 
to bring to a perfect temper whatsoever is there 
troubled, apt as well to quicken the spirits as to allay 
that which is too eager, sovereign against melancholy 
and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of devotion 
if the mind be such as can yield them, able both to 
move and to moderate all affections. 


VIRTUE IS BETTER THAN BEAUTY 

John Lyly (1553-1606) : Euphues 

It hath been a question often disputed, but never 
determined, whether the qualities of the mynde, or 
the composition of the man, cause women most to lyke, 
or whether beautie or witte move men most to love. 
Certes by how much the more the mynde is to be pre- 
ferred before the body, by so much the more the graces 
of the one are to be preferred before the gifts of the 
other, which, if it be so, that the contemplation of 
the inward quaHtie ought to be respected more then 
the view of the outward beautie, then, doubtlesse, women 
eyther doe, or should love those best whose vertue is 
best, not measuring the deformed man with the reformed 
mind. The foule Toade hath a fayre stoane in his head; 
the fine goulde is founde in the filthy earth; the sweete 
kemeU lyeth in the hard shell; Vertue is harbored in 
the heart of him that most men esteeme misshapen, 
Contrarywise, if we respect more the outward shape 
then the inwarde habit, good God, into how many 
paischiefes doe we fall? Into what blindness are we led? 
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Doe we not commonly see that in paynted pottes is 
hidden the deadlyest poyson ? that in the greenest 
grasse is the greatest Serpent? in the clearest water 
the ughest Toade? Doth not experience teach us that 
in the most curious Sepulchre are enclosed rotten bones ? 
That the Cypresse tree beareth a fayre leafe, but no 
fruite? That the estridge carrieth fayre fethers, but 
rancke flesh? How franticke are those lovers which 
are carryed away with the gaye glistering of the fine 
face ? the beau tie whereof is parched with the Sommers 
blase, and chipped with the winters blast, which is of 
so short continuance that it fadeth before one perceive 
it florishe, of so small profit that it poysoneth those that 
possesse it, of so little value with the wyse, that they 
accompt it a delicate bayte with a deadly hooke, a 
sweet Panther with a devouring paunch, a sower poyson 
in a silver potte. . . . 

Let not gentlewomen therefore make to much of 
their paynted sheathe, lette them not be so curyous 
in theyr owne conceite, or so currishe to theyr loyall 
lovers. When the black crowes foote shall appeare in 
theyr eye, or the blacke Oxe treade on their foote, when 
their beautie shall be lyke the blasted Rose, theyr 
wealth wasted, their bodies wome, theyi faces wrinckled, 
their fingers crooked, who will lyke of them in their 
age, who loved none in their youth? If you will be 
cherished when you be olde, be curteous while you be 
young; if you looke for comfort in your hoary haires, 
be not coye when you have your golden lockes. 
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OF AGE 

John Florio [c. 1553-1625): Montaigne's Essays 

I CANNOT receive that manner, whereby we establish 
the continuance of our hfe. I see that some of the wiser 
sort doe greatly shorten the same, in respect of the 
common opinion. What said Cato Junior to those who 
sought to hinder him from killing himselfe ? Doe I now 
live the age, wherein I may justly he reproved, to leave my 
life too soone ? Yet was he but eight and for tie yeares 
old. He thought that age very ripe, yea, and well 
advanced, considering how few men come unto it. And 
such as entertaine themselves with, I wot not what 
kind of course, which they call naturall, promiseth 
some few yeares beyond, might do it, had they a privi- 
lege that could exempt them from so great a number 
of accidents, unto which each one of us stands subject 
by a naturall subjection, and which may interrupt the 
said course, they propose unto themselves. Wliat fond- 
nesse is it, for a man to thinke he shall die, for, and 
through a failing and defect of strength, which extreme 
age draweth with it, and to propose that terme unto 
our life, seeing it is the rarest kind of all deaths, and 
least in use ? We only cah it naturall, as if it were against 
nature to see a man breake his necke with a fall; to 
be drowned by shipwracke; to be surprised with a 
pestilence, or pleurisie, and as if our ordinarie condition 
did not present these inconveniences unto us all. Let 
us not flatter our selves with these fond-goodly words; 
a man may peradventure rather call that naturall, 
which is generall, common and universall. To die of 
age, is a rare, singular, and extraordinarie death, and 
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so much lesse naturall than others: it is the last and 
extremest kind of dying: the further it is from us, so 
much the lesse is it to be hoped for: indeed it is the 
‘limit, beyond which we shall not passe, and which the 
law of nature hath prescribed unto us, as that which 
should not be outgone by any; but it is a rare privilege 
peculiar unto her seife, to make us continue unto it. 
It is an exemption, which through some particular 
favour she bestoweth on some one man, in the space of 
two or three ages, discharging him from the crosses, 
troubles, and difficulties she hath enterposed betweene 
both, in this long cariere and pilgrimage. Therefore 
my opinion is, to consider, that the age unto which we 
are come, is an age whereto few arive: since men come 
not unto it by any ordinarie course, it is a signe we are 
verie forward. And since we have past the accustomed 
bounds, which is the true measure of our life, we must 
not hope, that we shall goe much further. Having 
escaped so many occasions of death, wherein we see 
the world to fall, we must acknowledge that such an 
extraordinarie fortune, as that is, which maintaineth 
us, and is beyond the common use, is not likely to 
continue long. It is a fault of the verie lawes, to have 
this false imagination: they allow not a man to be 
capable and of discretion, to manage and dispose of 
his owne goods, untill he be five and twentie yeares old, 
yet shall he hardly preserve the state of his life so long. 
Augustus abridged five yeares of the ancient Romane 
Lawes, and declared, that for any man that should 
take upon him the charge of judgement, it sufficed to be 
thirtie yeares old. Servius Tullius dispensed with the 
Knights, who were seven and fortie yeares of age, 
from all voluntarie services of warre. Augustus brought 
them to fortie and five. To send men to their place of 
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sojourning before they be five and fiftie or three score 
yeares of age, me seemeth, carrieth no great apparance 
with it. My advice would be, that our vacation and 
employment should be extended, as far as might be 
for the publike commoditie; but I blame some, and 
condemne most, that we begin not soone enough to 
employ our selves. The same Augustus had been uni- 
versal! and supreme judge of the world, when he was 
but nineteene yeares old, and would have another to 
be thirtie, before he shall bee made a competent Judge 
of a cottage or farme. As for my part, I thinke our minds 
are as full growne and perfectly joynted at twentie 
yeares, as they should be, and promise as much as they 
can. A mind which at that age hath not given some 
evident token or earnest of her sufficiencie, shall hardly 
give it afterward ; put her to what triall you list. Natur^ 
qualities and vertues, if they have any vigorous or 
beauteous thing in them, will produce and shew the 
same within that time, or never. They say in Daulphin^; 

Si respine nou picque quand nai, 

A peine que picque jamai . — French prov. 

A thome, unlesse at first it pricke, 

Will hardly ever pearce to th' quicke. 

Of all humane, honourable, and glorious actions, that 
ever came unto my knowledge, of what nature soever 
they be, I am perswaded, I should have a harder taske, 
to number those, which both in ancient times, and in 
ours, have beene produced and atchieved before the age 
of thirtie yeares, than such as were performed after: 
yea, often in the life of the same men. May not I boldly 
speak it of those of Hanniball, and Scipio his great 
adversarie? They lived the better part of their life 
with the glorie which they had gotten in their youth: 
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And though afterward they were great men, in respect 
of all others, yet were they but meane in regard of 
themselves. As for my particular, I am verSy per- 
‘swaded, that since that age, both my spirit and my body 
have more decreased than encreased, more recoyled 
than advanced. It may be, that knowledge and experi- 
ence shall encrease in them, together with life, that 
bestow their time well: but vivacitie, promptitude, 
constancie, and other parts much more our owne, more 
important and more essentiall, they droope, they 
languish, and they faint. 

— uhijam validis quassatum est viribus csvi 

Corpus, et obtusis ceciderunt virtbus artus, 

Claudicat ingenium, delivat hnguaquh mensque, — ^Lucr. iii. 457, 

When once the body by shrewd strength of yeares 

Is shak’t, and Hmmes drawne downe from strength that weares, 

Wit halts, both tongue and mind 

Doe daily doat, we find. 

It is the body which sometimes yeeldeth first unto 
age; and other times the mind: and I have seene 
many that have had their braines weakned before 
their stomacke or legges. And forasmuch as it is a 
disease, little or nothing sensible unto him that endureth 
it, and maketh no great shew, it is so much the more 
dangerous. Here I exclaime against our Lawes, not 
because they leave us so long, and late in working and 
employment, but that they set us a worke no sooner, 
and it is so late before we be employed. Me thinkes 
that considering the weaknesse of our life, and seeing 
the infinit number of ordinarie rockes and natural! 
dangers it is subject unto, we should not so soone as 
we come into the world, alot so great a share thereof 
unto unprofitable wantonnesse in youth, il-breeding 
idlenesse, and slow-learning prentissage. 
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OF GARDENS 

Fjrancis Bacon (1561-1626): Essays 

God Almighty first planted a garden. And indeed, 
it* is the purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man; without which, 
buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks; and 
a man shall ever see, that when ages grow to civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner than 
to garden finely: as if gardening were the greater 
perfection. I do hold it, in the royal ordering of gardens, 
there ought to be gardens for all the months in the year, 
in which, severally, things of beauty may be then in 
season. For December, and January, and the latter 
part of November, you must take such things as are 
green all winter: holly, ivy, bays, juniper, cypress 
trees, yew, pine-apple trees, fir trees, rosemary, laven- 
der; periwinkle, the white, the purple, and the blue; 
germander, flags; orange trees, lemon trees, and 
myrtles, if they be stoved; and sweet marjoram, warm 
set. There followeth, for the latter part of January, 
and February, the mezerion tree, which then blossoms; 
crocus vemus, both the yellow, and the grey; prim- 
roses; anemones; the early tulip ; hyacinthus orientalis; 
chamaiiis; fritillaria. For March, there come violets, 
specially the single blue, which are the earliest; the 
yellow daffodil; the daisy; the almond tree in blossom; 
the peach tree in blossom; the cornelian tree in blossom; 
sweet-briar. In April, follow the double white violet; 
the wallflower; the stock -gillyflower; the cowslip; 
flower-de-luces, and lilies of all natures; rosemary 
flowers; the tulip ; the double peony; the pale daffodil; 
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the French honeysuckle; the cherry tree in blossom; 
the damson, and plum trees in blossom; the white- 
thorn in leaf; the lilac tree. In May, and June, come 
■pinks of ah sorts, specially the blush pink; roses of 
ah kinds, except the musk, which comes later; honey- 
suckles; strawberries; bugloss; columbine; the French 
marigold; fios Africanus; cherry tree in fruit; ribes; 
figs in fruit; rasps; vine flowers; lavender in flowers; 
the sweet satyrian, with the white flower; herba mus- 
caria; lilium convallium; the apple tree in blossom. 
In July, come gillyflowers of all varieties; musk roses; 
the lime tree in blossom; early pears, and plums in 
fruit; genitings; codlings. In August, come plums 
of all sorts in fruit; pears; apricots; barberries; 
filberts; musk melons; monkshoods, of all colours. 
In September, come grapes; apples; poppies of all 
colours; peaches; melocotons; nectarines; corne- 
lians; wardens; quinces. In October, and the beginning 
of November, come services; medlars; bullaces; roses 
cut or removed to come late ; hollyhocks ; and such like. 
Thus, if you will, you may have the Golden Age again 
and a spring ail the year long. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air (where it comes and goes, like the warbling of 
music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight than to know what be the flowers, 
and plants, that do best perfume the air. Roses damask 
and red are fast flowers of their smells; so that you 
may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing of 
their sweetness; yea, though it be in a morning's dew. 
Bays likewise yield no smell, as they grow; rosemary 
little; nor sweet marjoram. That which above all 
others yields the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet ; 
specially the white double violet, which comes twice a 
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year; about tbe middle of April, and about Bartholo- 
mew-tide. Next to that is the musk rose, then the 
strawberry leaves d3dng, which yield a most excellent 
cordial smell, then the flower of the vines, it is a little 
dust, like the dust of a bent, which grows upon the 
cluster, in the first coming forth, then sweet-brier, 
then wallflowers, which are very delightful, to be set 
under a parlour, or lower chamber window, then pinks, 
and gill^^owers, specially the matted pink, and clove 
gillyflower, then the flowers of the lime tree, then the 
‘ honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off. Of bean 
flowers I speak not, because they are field flowers. But 
those which perfume the air most delightfully, not passed 
by as the rest, but being trodden upon and crushed, are 
three: that is burnet, wild thyme, and water mints. 
Therefore, you are to set whole alleys of them, to have 
the pleasure when you walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed 
prince-like, as we have done of buildings), the contents 
ought not well to be under thirty acres of ground; and 
to be divided into three parts: a green in the entrance; 
a heath or desert in the going forth; and the main 
garden in the midst; besides alleys, on both sides. 
And I like well that four acres of ground be assigned to 
the green; six to the heath; four and four to either side ; 
and twelve to the main garden. The green hath two 
pleasures: the one, because nothing is more pleasant 
to the eye than green grass kept finely shorn; the 
other, because it will give you a fair alley in the midst, 
by which you may go in front upon a stately hedge, 
which is to enclose the garden. But, because the alley 
will be long, and in great heat of the year, or day, you 
ought not to buy the shade in the garden by going in 
the sun through the green, therefore you are, of either 
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side the green, to plant a covert alley, upon carpenter's 
work, about twelve feet in height, by which you may go 
in shade into the garden. As for the making of knots, 
or figures with divers coloured earths that they may 
lie under the windows of the house, on that side which 
the garden stands, they be but toys; you may see as 
good sights, many times, in tarts. The garden is best 
to be square; encompassed, on all the four sides, with 
a stately arched hedge. The arches to be upon pillars 
of carpenter's work of some ten feet high and six feet 
broad: and the spaces between, of the same dimension 
with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches, let there 
be an entire hedge of some four feet high, framed also 
upon carpenter's work: and over every arch, upon the 
upper hedge, a little turret, with a beUy, enough to 
receive a cage of birds: and over every space, between 
the arches, some other little figure, with broad plates 
of round coloured glass, gilt, for the sun to play upon. 
But this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not 
steep, but gently slope, of some six feet, set all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that this square of the 
garden should not be the whole breadth of the ground, 
but to leave, on either side, ground enough for diversity 
of side alleys; unto which the two covert alleys of the 
green may deliver you. But there must be no aUeys with 
hedges, at either end of this great enclosure: hot at 
the hither end, for letting your prospect upon this fair 
hedge from the green ; nor at the further end, for letting 
your prospect from the hedge, through the arches, 
upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground, within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device; advising never- 
theless, that whatsoever form you cast it into, first it 
be not too busy or full of work. Wherein I, for my part, 

B 
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do not like images cut out in juniper, or other garden 
stuff — they be for children. Little low hedges, round, 
like welts, with some pretty p3n:amids, I like well; and 
in some places, fair columns upon frames of carpenter's 
work. I would also have the alleys spacious and fair. 
You may have closer alleys upon the side grounds, but 
none in the main garden. I wish also, in the very middle, 
a fair mount, with three ascents, and alleys, enough 
for four to walk abreast, which I would have to be 
perfect circles, without any bulwarks, or embossments; 
and the whole mount to be thirty feet high; and some 
fine banqueting house, with some chimneys neatly 
cast, and without too much glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty, and refresh- 
ment; but pools mar all, and make the garden un- 
wholesome, and full of flies, and frogs. Fountains I 
intend to be of two natures: the one that sprinkleth 
or spouteth water; the other a fair receipt of water, 
of some thirty, or forty feet square, but without fish, 
or slime, or mud. For the first, the ornaments of images 
gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do well ; but the main 
matter is, so to convey the water as it never stay, either 
in the bowls, or in the cistern; that the water be never 
by rest discoloured, green, or red, or the like; or gather 
any mossiness or putrefaction. Besides that, it is to be 
cleansed every day by the hand. Also some steps up 
to it, and some fine pavement about it, doth well. As 
for the other kind of fountain, which we may call a 
bathing pool, it may admit much curiosity and beauty; 
wherewith we will not trouble ourselves; as, that the 
bottom be finely paved, and with images; the sides 
likewise; and withal embelKshed with coloured glass, 
and such things of lustre, encompassed also with fine 
rails of low statues. But the main point is the same. 
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which we mentioned in the former kind of fountain; 
which is, that the water be in perpetual motion fed 
by a water higher than the pool, and delivered into it 
by fair spouts, and then discharged away under ground, 
by some equality of bores, that it stay little. And for 
fine devices, of arching water without spilling, and 
making it rise in several forms (of feathers, drinking 
glasses, canopies, and the like), they be pretty things 
to look on, but nothing to health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, 
I wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural 
wildness. Trees I would have none in it; but some 
thickets, made only of sweet-briar, and honeysuckle, 
and some wild vine amongst; and the ground set with 
violets, strawberries, and primroses. For these are 
sweet, and prosper in the shade. And these to be in the 
heath, here and there, not in any order. I like also little 
heaps, in the nature of molehills (such as are in wild- 
heaths) to be set, some with wild thyme; some with 
pinks; some with germander, that gives a good flower 
to the eye; some with periwinkle; some with violets; 
some with strawberries; some with cowslips; some 
with daisies; some with red roses; some with lilium 
convallium; some with sweetwiUiams red; some with 
bear’s-foot and the like low flowers, being withal sweet 
and sightly. Part of which heaps to be with standards, 
of little bushes, pricked upon their top, and part without. 
The standards to be roses, juniper, holly, barberries 
(but here and there, because of the smell of their 
blossom), red currants, gooseberry, rosemary, bays; 
sweet-briar; and such like. But these standards to be 
kept" with cutting that they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with variety 
of alleys, private, to give a full shade; some of them. 
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wheresoever the sun be. You are to frame some of them 
likewise for shelter, that, when the wind blows sharp, 
you may walk as in a gallery. And those alleys must 
be likewise hedged at both ends to keep out the wind; 
and these closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled, 
and no grass, because of going wet. In many of these 
alleys, likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of ah sorts; 
as well upon the walls, as in ranges. And this would 
be generaQy observed, that the borders, wherein you 
plant your fruit-trees, be fair and large, and low, and 
not steep; and set with fine flowers, but thin and spar- 
ingly, lest they deceive the trees. At the end of both the 
side grounds, I would have a mount of some pretty 
height, leaving the wall of the enclosure breast-high, 
to look abroad into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there should 
be some fair alleys, ranged on both sides with fruit 
trees; and some pretty tufts of fruit trees, and arbours 
with seats, set in some decent order; but these to be 
by no means set too thick; but to leave the main 
garden so as it be not close, but the air open and free. 
For as for shade, I would have you rest upon the alleys 
of the side grounds, there to walk, if you be disposed, 
in the heat of the year, or day; but to make account 
that the main garden is for the more temperate parts 
of the year, and in the heat of summer, for the morning, 
and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
largeness as they may be turfed, and have living plants 
and bushes set in them that the birds may have more 
scope, and natural nestling, and that no foulness appear 
in the floor of the aviary. 

So I have made a platform of a princely garden, partly 
by precept, partly by drawing, not a model, but some 
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general lines of it; and, in this, I have spared for no cost. 
But it is nothing for great princes, that, for the most 
part, taking advice with workmen, with no less cost 
set their things together, and sometimes add statues, 
and such things, for state, and magnificence, but nothing 
to the true pleasure of a garden. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
[From the Authorised Version, i6ii) 

And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

And the younger of them said to his father. Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And 
he divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land ; and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, How many 
hired servants of my father's have bread enough and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger! 

I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son: maie 
me as one of thy hired servants. 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when he 
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was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. 

But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet: 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let 
us eat, and be merry: 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 
lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard musick and 
dancing. 

And he called one of the servants, and asked what 
these things meant. 

And he said unto him, Thy brother is come; and thy 
father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath 
received him safe and sound. 

And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore 
came his father out, and intreated him. 

And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment: and yet thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my friends: 

But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for 
him the fatted calf. 

And he said unto him. Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad: 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost, and is found. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Ben Jonson (1573-1637): Timber, or Discoveries; bein§ 
Observations on Men md Women 

I REMEMBER the players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever 
he penned) he never blotted out a line. My answer 
hath been, “ Would he had blotted a thousand,” which 
they thought a malevolent speech. I had not told 
posterity this but for their ignorance who chose that 
circumstance to commend their friend by wherein he 
most faulted; and to justify mine own candour, for I 
loved the man, and do honour his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and 
of an open and free nature; had an excellent phan- 
tasy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he 
flowed with that facility that sometimes it was neces- 
sary he should be stopped, “ Sufflaminanius erat,” as 
Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own 
power; would the rule of it had been so, too! Many 
times he fell into those things, could not escape laughter, 
as when he said in the person of Csesar, one speakmg 
to him, “ Csesar, thou dost me wrong." He replied, 
“ Caesar did never wrong but with just cause”; and 
such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his 
vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him to 
be praised than to be pardoned. 
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IGNORANCE THE MOTHER OF DEVOTION 

Robert Burton (1577-1640): Anatomy of Melancholy 

For in all these religions and superstitions, amongst 
our idolaters, you shall still finde that the parties first 
affected, are silly, rude, ignorant people, old folkes, 
that are naturally prone to superstition, weak women, 
or some poor, rude, illiterate persons, that are apt to be 
wrought upon, and guUed in this kinde, prone without 
either examination or due consideration (for they take 
up religion a trust, as at mercers they do their wares) 
to believe any thing. And the best meanes they have to 
broach first, or to maintain it when they have done, is 
to keep them still in ignorance: for Ignorance is the 
mother of devotion, as aU the world knowes, and these 
times can amply witness. This hath been the divels 
practice, and his infemall ministers in all ages; not 
as our Saviour by a few silly fishermen, to confound 
the wisdome of the world, to save publicans and sinners, 
but to make advantage of their ignorance, to confound 
them and their associates; and that they may better 
effect what they intend, they begin, as I say, with poor, 
stupid, illiterate persons. So Mahomet did when he 
published his Alcoran, which is a piece of work (said 
Bredenbachius) full of non-sense, harharisme, confusion, 
without rime, reason, or any good composition; first 
published to a company of rude rustickes, hog-rubbers, 
that had no discretion, judgement, art, or understanding ; 
and is so still maintained. For it is a part of their policy 
to let no man comment; dare to dispute or call in 
question, to this day, any part of it, be it never so 
absurd, incredible, ridiculous; fabulous as it is, it must 
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be believed impUcite ; upon pain of death no man must 
dare to contradict it. God and the Emperour, etc. What 
else do our Papists, but by keeping the people in ignor- 
ance, vent and broach ^ their new ceremonies and 
traditions, when they conceal the Scripture, reade it 
in Latin, and to some few alone, feeding the slavish 
people in the meantime, with tales out of Legends, 
and such hke fabulous narrations? Whom do they begin 
vdth but collapsed ladies, some few tradesmen, super- 
stitious old folkes, illiterate persons, weak women, dis- 
content, rude, silly companions, or sooner circumvent? 
So do all our schismaticks and heretiques. Marcus and 
Valentinian, heretiques in Irenaeus, seduced first, I 
know not how many women, and made them believe 
they were prophets. Frier Cornelius of Dort seduced 
a company of silly women. What are all our Ana- 
baptists, Brownists, Barrowists, Familists, but a 
company of rude, illiterate, capritious base fellowes? 
What are most of our Papists, but stupid, ignorant, 
and blinde bayards? how should they otherwise be, 
when as they are brought up and kept still in darkness ? 
If their pastors (saith Lavater) had done their duties, 
and instructed their flockes as they ought, in the principles 
of the Christian religion, or had not forbidden them the 
reading of the Scriptures, they had not been as they are. 
But being so misled all their lives in superstition, and 
carried hood-winked like hawkes, how can they prove 
otherwise than blinde ideots, and superstitious asses? 
what shall we expect else at their hands? Neither is 
it sufficient to keep them blinde, and in Cymmerian 
darkness, but withall, as a schoolmaster doth by his 
boyes, to make them follow their books, sometimes by 
good hope, promises, and encouragements; but most 
of all by feare, strict discipline, severity, threats, and 
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punishment, do they coUoque and sooth up their silly 
auditors, and so bring them into a fools paradise. 
Rex eris, aiunt, si rede facies, do well, thou shall be 
crowned; but for the most part by threats, terrours, 
and affrights, they tyrannise and terrihe their distressed 
soules; knowing that fear alone is the sole and onely 
means to keep men in obedience, according to that 
Hemistichium of Petronius, primus in orbe Deos fecit 
timer, the feare of some divine and supreme powers, 
keeps men in obedience, makes the people do their 
duties; they play upon their consciences; which was 
practised of old in ^gypt by their priests. When there 
was an eclipse, they made the people believe God was 
angry, great miseries were to come; they take all 
opportunities of natural! causes, to delude the peoples 
senses, and with fearful! tales out of purgatory, fained 
apparitions, earth quakes in Japonia or China, tragicall 
examples of divels, possessions, obsessions, false miracles, 
counterfeit visions, etc., they do soe insult over, and 
restrain them, never Hoby so dared a larke, that they 
will not offend the least tradition, tread, or scarce 
look awry. 


A COVETOUS MAN 

Sir Thomas Overbury (1581-1613): Characters 

This man would love honour and adore God, if there 
were an L more in His name. He hath coffin'd up his 
soul in his chests before his body; he could wish he 
were in Mydas his taking for hunger, on condition he 
had his chemical quality. At the grant of a new subsidy 
he would gladly hang himself, were it not for the charge 
of buying a rope, and begins to take money upon use. 
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when lie hears of a privy seal. His morning prayer is 
to overlook his bags, whose every parcel begets his 
adoration. Then to his studies, which are how to cozen 
this tenant, beggar that widow, or to undo some orphan. 
Then his bonds are viewed, the well-known days of 
payment conn'd by heart; and if he ever pray, it is, 
some one may break his day, that the beloved forfeiture 
may be obtained. His use is doubled, and no one six- 
pence begot or borne, but presently by an untimely 
thrift it is getting more. His chimney must not be 
acquainted with fire, for fear of mischance; but if 
extremity of cold pinch him, he gets him heat with 
looking on, and sometime removing his aged woodpile, 
which he means to leave to many descents, till it hath 
outlived all the woods of that country. He never 
spends candle but at Christmas (when he has them for 
new-year's gifts), in hope that his servants will break 
glasses for want of light, which they doubly pay for in 
their wages. His actions are guilty of more crimes than 
other men's thoughts, and he conceives no sin which 
he dare not act, save only lust, from which he abstains 
for fear he should be charged with keeping bastards. 
Once a year he feasts, the reliques of which meal shall 
serve him the next quarter. In his talk he rails against 
eating of breakfasts, drinking betwixt meals, and 
swears he is impoverished with paying of tithes. He 
had rather have the frame of the world fall, than the 
price of com. If he chance to travel, he curses his 
fortune that his place binds him to ride; and his faithful 
cloak-bag is sure to take care for his provision. His 
nights are as troublesome as his days; every rat awakes 
him from his unquiet sleep. If he have a daughter to 
marry, he wishes he were in Hungary, or might follow 
the custom of that country, that all her portion might 
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be a wedding-gown. If he fall sick, he had rather die 
a thousand deaths, than pay for any physic; and if 
he might have his choice, he would not go to heaven 
but on condition he may put money to use there. 

In fine, he lives a drudge, dies a wretch, that leaves 
a heap of pelf (which so many careful hands had scraped 
together) to haste after him to hell; and by the way it 
lodges in a lawyer’s purse. 


THEY THAT LIVE UNDER A MONARCHY 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) : Leviathan 

And as False Doctrine, so also often-times the Example 
of different Government in a neighbouring Nation, 
disposeth men to alteration of the forme already setled. 
So the people of the Jewes were stirred up to reject 
God, and to call upon the Prophet Samuel, for a King 
after the manner of the Nations : so also the lesser 
Cities of Greece, were continually disturbed, with 
seditions of the AristocraticaU, and Democraticall 
factions; one part of almost every Common- wealth 
desiring to imitate the Lacedaemonians; the other, 
the Athenians. And I doubt not, but many men have 
been contented to see the late troubles in England, out 
of an imitation of the Low Countries; supposing there 
needed no more to grow rich, than to change, as they 
had done, the forme of their Government. For the 
constitution of man’s nature, is of it selfe subject to 
desire novelty : when therefore they are provoked to 
the same, by the neighbourhood also of those that have 
been enriched by it, it is almost impossible for them, 
not to be content with those that solicite them to change; 
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and love the first beginnings, though they be grieved 
with the continuance of disorder; like hot blouds, that 
having gotten the itch, tear themselves with their own 
nayles, till they can endure the smart no longer. 

And as to Rebellion in particular against Monarchy; 
one of the most frequent causes of it, is the Reading 
of the books of Policy, and Histories of the antient 
Greeks, and Romans; from which, young men, and all 
others that are unprovided of the Antidote of solid 
Reason, receiving a strong, and delightfull impression, 
of the great exploits of warre, atchieved by the Con- 
ductors of their Armies, receive withall a pleasing Idea, 
of aU they have done besides; and imagine their great 
prosperity, not to have proceeded from the aemulation 
of particular men, but from the vertue of their popular 
forme of government: not considering the frequent 
Seditions, and Civill warres, produced by the imper- 
fection of their Policy. From the reading, I say, of such 
books, men have undertaken to kill their Kings, because 
the Greek and Latine writers, in their books, and 
discourses of Policy, make it lawfull, and laudable, for 
any man so to do ; provided before he do it, he call him 
Tyrant. For they say not Regicide, that is, killing of 
a King, but Tyrannicide, that is, killing of a Tyrant, is 
lawfull. From the same books, they that live under a 
Monarch conceive an opinion, that the Subjects in a 
Popular Common-wealth enjoy Liberty; but that in 
a Monarchy they are all Slaves. I say, they that live 
under a Monarchy conceive such an opinion; not they 
that live under a Popular Government: for they find 
no such matter. In summe, I cannot imagine, how any 
thing can be more prejudicial! to a Monarchy, than the 
allowing of such books to be publikely read, without 
present applying such correctives of discreet Masters, 
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as are fit to take away their Venime: which Venime 
I will not doubt to compare to the biting of a mad 
Dogge, which is a disease the Physicians call Hydro- 
phobia, or f&ar of Water. For as he that is so bitten, has 
a continu^ torment of thirst, and yet abhorreth water ; 
and is in such an estate, as if the poyson endeavoureth 
to convert him into a Dogge: so when a Monarchy is 
once bitten to the quick, by those Democraticall writers, 
that continually snarle at that estate, it wanteth 
nothing more than a strong Monarch, which neverthe- 
lesse out of a certain Tyrannophohia, or feare of being 
strongly governed, when they have him, they abhorre. 

As there have been Doctors, that hold there be three 
Soules in a man: so there be also that think there may 
be more Soules (that is, more Soveraigns) than one, 
in a Common-wesdth; and set up a Supremacy against 
the Soveraignty ; Canons against Lawes) and a Ghostly 
Authority against the CiviU; working on men's minds, 
with words and distinctions, that of themselves signifie 
nothing, but bewray (by their obscurity) that there 
walketh (as some think invisibly) another Kingdome, 
as it were a Kingdome of Fayries, in the dark. Now 
seeing it is manifest, that the Civil! Power, and the Power 
of the Common-wealth, is the same thing; and that 
Supremacy, and the Power of making Canons, and 
granting Faculties implyeth a Common- wealth ; it fol- 
loweth, that where one is Soveraign, another Supreme; 
where one can make Lawes, and another make Canons; 
there must needs be two Common-wealths, of one and 
the same Subjects; which is a Kingdome divided in it 
selfe, and cannot stand. For notwithstanding the 
insignificant distinction of Temporall, and Ghostly, 
they are still two Kingdomes, and every Subject is 
subject to two Masters. For seeing the Ghostly Power 
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challengeth the Right to declare what is Sinne, it chal- 
lengeth by consequence to declare what is Law (Sinne 
being nothing but the transgression of the Law) ; and 
again, the Civill Power challenging to declare what is 
Law, every Subject must obey two Masters, who both 
will have their Commands be observed as Law; which 
is impossible. Or, if it be but one Kingdome, either the 
Civill, which is the Power of the Common-wealth, must 
be subordinate to the Ghostly, and then there is no 
Soveraignty but the Ghostly, or the Ghostly must be 
subordinate to the Tempomll, and then there is no 
Supremacy but the Temporall, When therefore these 
two Powers oppose one another, the Common-wealth 
cannot but be in great danger of Civill warre, and 
Dissolution. For the Civill Authority being more visible, 
and standing in the cleerer light of naturall reason, 
cannot choose but draw to it in all times a very con- 
siderable part of the people: and the Spirituall, though 
it stand in the darknesse of Schoole distinctions, and 
hard words; yet because the fear of Darknesse, and 
Ghosts, is greater than other fears, cannot want a party 
sufficient to Trouble, and sometimes to Destroy a 
Common-wealth. And this is a Disease which not 
unfitly may be compared to the Epilepsie, or Falling- 
sicknesse (which the Jewes took to be one kind of 
possession by Spirits) in the Body Naturall. For as 
in this Disease, there is an unnatural! spirit, or wind 
in the head that obstructeth the roots of the Nerves, 
and moving them violently, taketh away the motion 
which naturally they should have from the power of 
the Soule in the Brain, and thereby causeth violent, 
and irregular motions (which men call Convulsions) 
in the parts; insomuch as he that is seized therewith, 
falieth down sometimes into the water, and sometimes 
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into the fire, as a man deprived of his senses; so also 
in the Body Politique, when the spirituall power 
moveth the Members of a Common-wealth, by the 
terrour of punishments, and hope of rewards (which 
are the Nerves of it), otherwise than by the Civill Power 
(which is the Soule of the Common-wealth) they ought 
to be moved; and by strange, and hard words suffocates 
their understanding, it must needs thereby Distract 
the people, and either Overwhelm the Common-wealth 
with Oppression, or cast it into the Fire of a Civill warre. 


HOW TO CATCH TROUT 

IzAAK Walton (1593-1683): The Comfleat Angler 

PiscATOR. The Trout is a fish highly valued, both 
in this and foreign nations. He may be justly said, 
as the old poet said of wine, and we English say of 
venison, to be a generous fish : a fish that is so like 
the buck, that he also has his seasons; for it is ob- 
served, that he comes in and goes out of season with 
the stag and buck. Gesner says, his name is of a German 
offspring; and says he is a fish that feeds clean and 
purely, in the swiftest streams, and on the hardest 
gravel; and that he may justly contend with all fresh- 
water fish, as the Mullet may^ with all sea fish, for 
precedency and daintiness of taste; and that being in 
right season, the most dainty palates have allowed 
precedency to him. 

And before I go farther in my discourse, let me tell 
you, that you are to observe, that as there be some 
barren does that are good in summer, so there be some 
barren Trouts that are good in winter; but there are 
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not many that are so ; for usually they be in their per- 
fection in the month of May, and decline with the buck. 
Now you are to take notice, that in several countries, 
as in Germany, and in other parts, compared to ours, 
fish do differ much in their bigness, and shape, and other 
ways; and so do Trouts. It is well known that in the 
Lake Leman, the Lake of Geneva, there are Trouts 
taken of three cubits long; as is affirmed by Gesner, 
a writer of good credit: and Mercator says, the Trouts 
that are taken in the Lake of Geneva are a great part 
of the merchandise of that famous city. And you are 
further to know, that there be certain waters that breed 
Trouts remarkable, both for their number and smallness. 
I know a little brook in Kent, that breeds them to a 
number incredible, and you may take them tw^enty or 
forty in an hour, but none greater than about the size 
of a Gudgeon. There are also, in divers rivers, especially 
that relate to, or be near to the sea, as Winchester, or 
the Thames about Windsor, a httle Trout called a 
Samlet, or Skegger Trout, in both which places I have 
caught twenty or forty at a standing, that will bite as 
fast and as freely as Minnow^s: these be by some taken 
to be young Salmons; but in those waters they never 
grow to be bigger than a Herring. 

There is also in Kent, near to Canterbury, a Trout 
called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout that bears the 
name of the town where it is usually caught, that is 
accounted the rarest of fish; many of them near the 
bigness of a Salmon, but known by their different 
colour; and in their best season they cut very white: 
and none of these have been known to be caught with 
an angle, unless it were one that was caught by Sir 
George Hastings, an excellent angler, and now with 
God: and he hath told me, he thought that Trout bit 
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not for hunger but wantonness; and it is the rather to 
be believed, because both he, then, and many others 
before him, have been curious to search into their bellies, 
what the food was by which they lived ; and have found 
out nothing by which they might satisfy their curiosity. 
Concerning which you are to take notice, that it 
is reported by good authors, that grasshoppers and 
some fish have no mouths, but are nourished and take 
breath by the porousness of their gills, man knows 
not how: and this may be believed, if we consider 
that when the raven hath hatched her eggs, she takes 
no further care, but leaves her young ones to the care 
of the God of nature, who is said, in the Psalms, '"to 
feed the young ravens that call upon him/' And they 
be kept alive and fed by a dew; or worms that breed 
in their nests; or some other ways that we mortals 
know not. And this may be believed of the Fordidge 
Trout, which, as it is said of the stork, that he knows 
his season, so he knows his times, I think almost his 
day of coming into that river out of the sea; where he 
lives, and, it is like, feeds, nine months of the year, and 
fasts three in the river of Fordidge. And you are to 
note, that those townsmen are very punctual in ob- 
serving the time of beginning to fish for them; and 
boast much, that their river affords a Trout that exceeds 
all others. And just so does Sussex boast of several 
fish; as, namely, a Shelsey Cockle, a Chichester Lobster, 
an Arundel Mullet, and an Amerly Trout. 


Venator. A match, good master, let's go to that 
house, for the linen looks white, and smells of lavender, 
and I long to lie in a pair of sheets that smell so. Let's 
be going, good master, for I am hungry again with fishing. 
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PiscATOR. Nay, stay a little, good scholar. I caught 
my last Trout with a worm ; now I will put on a minnow, 
and try a quarter of an hour about yonder trees for 
another; and, so, walk tow^ards our lodging. Look you, 
scholar, thereabout we shall have a bite presently, or 
not at all. Have vdth you. Sir: o' my word I have hold 
of him. Oh! it is a great logger-headed Chub; come, 
hang him upon that wiUow twig, and let's be going. 
But turn out of the way a little, good scholar! toward 
yonder high honeysuckle hedge; there we'll sit and 
sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon the teeming 
earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers 
that adorn these verdant meadows. 

Look! under that broad beech-tree I sat down, when 
I was last this way a-fishing; and the birds in the ad- 
joining grove seemed to have a friendly contention with 
an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow 
tree near to the brow of that primrose-hill. There I 
sat viewing the silver streams glide silently towards 
their centre, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes op- 
posed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke 
their waves, and turned them into foam ; and sometimes 
I beguiled time by viewing the harmless lambs; some 
leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst others sported 
themselves in the cheerful sun; and saw others craving 
comfort from the swollen udders of their bleating dams. 
As I thus sat, these and other sights had so fully possest 
my soul with content, that I thought, as the poet has 
happily exprest it, 

I was for that time lifted above earth; 

And possest joys not promised in my birth. 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, 
a second pleasure entertained me; 'twas a handsome 
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milk-maid, that had not yet attained so much age and 
wisdom as to load her mind with any fears of many things 
that will never be, as too many men too often do ; but 
she cast away all care, and sung like a nightingale. Her 
voice was good, and the ditty fitted for it; it was that 
smooth song which was made by Kit Marlowe, now at 
least fifty years ago ; and the milk-maid's mother sung 
an answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his younger days. They were old-fashioned poetry, 
but choicely good; I think much better than the strong 
lines that are now in fashion in this critical age. Look 
yonder! on my word, yonder they both be a-milking 
again. I wdll give her the Chub, and persuade them to 
sing those two songs to us. 

God speed you, good woman! I have been a-fishing; 
and am going to Bleak Hall to my bed; and having 
caught more fish than will sup myself and my friend, 
I will bestow this upon you and your daughter, for I 
use to sell none. 

Milk-woman. Marry! God requite you, Sir, and 
well eat it cheerfully. And if you come this way a-fishing 
two months hence, a grace of God! FU give you a sylla- 
bub of new verjuice, in a new-made hay-cock, for it. 
And my Maudlin shall sing you one of her best ballads; 
for she and I both love all anglers, they be such honest, 
civil, quiet men. In the meantime will you drink a 
draught of red cow's milk? you shall have it freely. 

PiscATOR. No, I thank you; but, I pray, do us a 
courtesy that shall stand you and your daughter in 
nothing, and yet we will thmk ourselves still something 
in your debt: it is but to sing us a song that was sung 
by your daughter when I last passed over this meadow, 
about eight or nine days since. 

Milk-woman. What song was it, I pray? Was it. 
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Come, Shepherds, deck your herds or, "'As at noon 
Dulcina rested'"? or, '^Phillida flouts me"? or, ‘Xhevy 
Chace"? or, “Johnny Armstrong"? or, “Troy Town"? 

PiscATOR. No, it is none of those; it is a song that 
your daughter sung the first part, and you sung the 
answer to it. 

Milk-woman. 0, I know it now. I learned the first 
part in my golden age, when I was about the age of 
my poor daughter; and the latter part, which indeed 
fits me best now, but two or three years ago, when the 
cares of the world began to take hold of me: but you 
shall, God willing, hear them both; and sung as well 
as we can, for we both love anglers. Come, Maudlin, 
sing the first part to the gentlemen, with a merry heart; 
and m sing the second when you have done. 

THE MILK-MAID’S SONG 

Come, live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove. 

That valleys, groves, or hills, or fields. 

Or woods, and steepy mountains yields; 

Where we will sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed our flocks. 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses ; 

And, then, a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle. 

Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 

A gown made of the finest wool. 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Slippers, lin’d choicely for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold; 
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A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps, and amber studs. 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Come, live with me, and be my love. 

Thy silver dishes, for thy meat, 

As precious as the Gods do eat, 

Shall, on an ivory table, be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight, each May morning. 

If these delights thy mind may move. 

Then live with me, and be my love. 

Venator. Tmst me, master, it is a choice song, and 
sweetly sung by honest Maudlin. I now see it was not 
without cause that our good queen Elizabeth did so 
often wish herself a milk-maid all the month of May, 
because they are not troubled with fears and cares, 
but sing sweetly all the day, and sleep securely all the 
night: and without doubt, honest, innocent, pretty 
Maudlin does so. I'll bestow Sir Thomas Overbury's 
milk-maid's wish upon her, that she may die in the 
Spring; and, being dead, may have good store of flowers 
stuck round about her winding-sheet." 

THE MILK-MAID’S MOTHER’S ANSWER 

If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and he thy love. 

But Time drives flocks from field to fold; 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold; 

Then Philomel becometh dumb; 

And age complains of cares to come. 
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The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Thy cap, thy Mrtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten; 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and ivy buds. 

Thy coral clasps, and amber studs. 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

What should we talk of dainties, then. 

Of better meat than’s fit for men ? 

These are but vain: that’s only good 
Which God hath blessed, and sent for food. 

But could youth last, and love still breed; 

Had joys no date, nor age no need; 

Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Mother. Well! I have done my song. But stay, 
honest anglers; for I will make Maudlin sing you one 
short song more. Maudlin! sing that song that you 
sung last night, when young Coridon the shepherd 
played so purely on his oaten pipe to you and your 
cousin Betty. 

Maudlin. I will, mother. 

I married a wife of late. 

The more’s my unhappy fate: 

I married her for love. 

As my fancy did me move. 

And not for a worldly estate: 


But oh I the green sickness 
Soon changed her likeness; 
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And all her beauty did fail. 

But ’tis not so 
With those that go 
Thro’ frost and snow. 

As all men know. 

And carry the milking-pail. 

PISCATOR. Well sung, good woman; I thank you. 
m give you another dish of fish one of these days; 
and then beg another song of you. Come, scholar I let 
Maudlin alone: do not you ofer to spoil her voice. 
Look! yonder comes mine hostess, to call us to supper. 
How now! is my brother Peter come? 

Hostess. Yes, and a friend with him. They are 
both glad to hear that you are in these parts; and 
long to see you; and long to be at supper, for they 
be very hungry. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELEN 

James Howell (1594-1666) : Letters 
Sir, 

I saw such prodigious things daily don these few 
yeers, that I had resolv’d with myself to give over 
wondering at anything: yet a passage happen’d this 
week, that forc’d me to wonder once more, because it 
is without parallel. It was, that som odd fellows went 
skulking up and down London streets, and with figs 
and reasons allur’d little children, and so pourloyn’d 
them away from their parents, and carried them a 
ship-board for beyond sea, wher, by cutting their hair, 
and other divises, they so disguis’d them, that their 
parents could not know them. 

This made me think upon that miraculous passage 
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in Hamelen, a town in Germany, which I hop'd to have 
pass'd through when I was in Hamburgh, had we 
return'd by Holland; which was 'thus (nor would I 
relate it unto you, were not there som ground of truth 
for it). The said town of Hamelen was annoyed with 
rats and mice ; and it chanc'd that a pied-coated piper 
came thither, who covenanted with the chief burgers 
for such a reward if he could free them quite from the 
said vermin, nor would he demand it, till a twelve- 
month and a day after The agreement being made, 
he began to play on his pipes, and aU the rats, and the 
mice, followed turn to a great lough hard by, where they 
all perish'd; so the town was infested no more. At the 
end of the year, the pied piper return'd for his reward, 
the burgers put him off with slightings, and neglect, 
offring him som small matter which he refusing, and 
staying som dayes in the town, one Sunday morning 
at high-masse, when most people were at church, he 
fell to play on his pipes, and all the children up and 
down follow'd him out of the town, to a great hiU not 
far off, which rent in two, and open'd, and let him and 
the children in, and so closed up again; this happen'd 
a matter of two hundred and fifty years since [a.d. 1643- 
250=1393 A.D.]; and in that town, they date their 
bills and bonds, and other instruments in law, to this 
day the yeer of the going out of their children: besides, 
ther is a great piller of stone at the foot of the said hill, 
whereon this story is engraven. 

No more now, for this is enough in conscience for one 
time; So I am your most affectionate servitor 

J. H. 
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A BROAD VIEW OF LIFE 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) : Religio Medici 

I THANK God, amongst those millions of Vices I do 
inherit and hold from Adam, I have escaped one, and 
that a mortal enemy to Charity, the first and father-sin, 
not onely of man, but of the devil, Pride: a vice whose 
name is comprehended in a Monosyllable, but in its 
nature not circumscribed with a World. I have escaped 
it in a condition that can hardly avoid it. Those petty 
acquisitions and reputed perfections that advance and 
elevate the conceits of other men, add no feathers 
unto mine. I have seen a Grammarian towr and plume 
himself over a single line in Horace, and shew more 
pride in the construction of one Ode, than the Author 
in the composure of the whole book. For my own part, 
besides the Jargon and Patois of several Provinces, I 
understand no less than six Languages; yet I protest 
I have no higher conceit of my self, than had our Fathers 
before the confusion of Babel, when there was but one 
Language in the World, and none to boast himself 
either Linguist or Critick. I have not onely seen several 
Countries, beheld the nature of their Climes, the Choro- 
graphy of their Provinces, Topography of their Cities, 
but understood their several Laws, Customs, and 
Policies; yet cannot all this perswade the dulness of 
my spirit unto such an opinion of my self, as I behold 
in nimbler and conceited heads, that never looked a 
degree beyond their Nests. I know the names, and 
somewhat more, of all the constellations in my Horizon ; 
yet I have seen a prating Mariner, that could onely 
name the pointers and the North Star, out-talk me, and 
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conceit himself a whole Sphere above me* I know most 
of the Plants of my Countrey, and of those about me; 
yet methinks I do not know so many as when I did but 
know a hundred, and had scarcely ever Simpled further 
than Cheapside. For, indeed, heads of capacity, and 
such as are not full with a handful or easie measure of 
knowledge, think they know nothing till they know all; 
which being impossible, they fall upon the opinion of 
Socrates, and 0]dy know they know not any thing. I 
cannot think that Homer pin'd away upon the riddle 
of the fishermen; or that Aristotle, who understood the 
uncertainty of knowledge, and confessed so often the 
reason of man too weak for the works of nature, did 
ever drown himself upon the flux and refiux of Euripus. 
We do but learn to-day what our better advanced 
judgements will unteach to-morrow; and Aristotle doth 
but instruct us, as Plato did him; that is, to confute 
himself. I have run through all sorts, yet find no rest 
in any: though our first studies and junior endeavours 
may style us Peripateticks, Stoicks, or Academicks; 
yet I perceive the wisest heads prove, at last, almost 
all Scepticks, and stand like Janus in the field of know- 
ledge. I have therefore one common and authentick 
Philosophy I learned in the Schools, whereby I dis- 
course and satisfy the reason of other men; another 
more reserved, and drawn from experience, whereby 
I content mine own. Solomon, that complained of 
ignorance in the height of knowledge, hath not only 
humbled my conceits, but discouraged my endeavours. 
There is yet another conceit that hath sometimes made 
me shut itiy books, which teUs me it is a vanity to waste 
our days in the blind pursuit of knowledge; it is but 
attending a little longer, and we shall enjoy that by 
instinct and infusion, which we endeavour at here by 
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labour and inquisition. It is better to sit down in a 
modest ignorance, and rest contented with the natural 
blessing of our own reasons, than buy the uncertain 
knowledge of this life with sweat and vexation, which 
Death gives every fool gratis, and is an accessary of 
our glorification. 

I was never yet once, and commend their resolutions 
who never marry twice: not that I disallow of second 
marriage; as neither, in all cases, of Polygamy, which, 
considering some times, and the unequal number of 
both sexes, may be also necessary. The whole World 
was made for man, but the twelfth part of man for 
woman: Man is the whole World, and the Breath of 
God; Woman the Rib and crooked piece of man. 


I speak not in prejudice, nor am averse from 
that sweet Sex, but naturally amorous of all that 
is beautiful. I can look a whole day with delight 
upon a handsome Picture, though it be but of an 
Horse. It is my temper, and I like it the belter, to 
a&ect aU harmony; and sure there is musick even in 
the beauty, and the silent note which Cupid strikes, 
far sweeter than the sound of an instrument. For 
there is a musick where ever there is a harmony, order, 
or proportion: and thus far we may maintain the 
music of the Sphears: for those well-ordered motions, 
and regular paces, though they give no sound unto the 
ear, yet to the understanding they strike a note most 
full of harmony. Whosoever is harmonically com- 
posed delights in harmony; which makes me much 
distrust the symmetry of those heads which declaim 
against aU Church-Musick. For my self, not only 
from my obedience, but my particular Genius, I do 
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embrace it: for even that vulgar and Tavem-Musick, 
which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in 
me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound contempla- 
tion of the First Composer. There is something in it 
of Divinity more than the ear discovers: it is an Hiero- 
glyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole World, and 
creatures of God; such a melody to the ear, as the 
whole World, well understood, would afford the under- 
standing. In brief, it is a sensible fit of that harmony 
which intellectually sounds in the ears of God. I will 
not say, with Plato, the soul is an harmony, but har- 
monical, and hath its nearest sympathy unto Musick: 
thus some, whose temper of body agrees, and humours 
the constitution of their souls, are bom Poets, though 
indeed all are naturally inclined unto Rhythme. 


THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER 

Thomas Fuller (i6o8~i66i) : Holy and Profane States 

There is scarce any profession in the commonwealth 
more necessary, which is so slightly performed. The 
reasons whereof I conceive to be these: First, young 
scholars make this calling their refuge; yea, perchance, 
before they have taken any degree in the university, 
commence schoolmasters in the country, as if nothing 
else were required to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferula. Secondly, others who are able, use 
it only as a passage to better preferment, to patch the 
rents in their present fortune, till they can provide a 
new one, and betake themselves to some more gainful 
calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened from doing 
their best with the miserable reward which in some 
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places they receive, being masters to their children and 
slaves to their parents. Fourthly, being grown rich, 
they grow negligent, and scorn to touch the school but 
by the proxy of the usher. But see how well our school- 
master behaves himself. 

His genius inclines him with delight to his profession. 
Some men had as well be schoolboys as schoolmasters, 
to be tied to the school, as Cooper's Dictionary and 
Scapula’s Lexicon are chained to the desk therein; and 
though great scholars, and skilful in other arts, are 
bunglers in this. But God, of His goodness, hath fitted 
several men for several callings, that the necessity of 
Church and State, in all conchtions, may be provided 
for. So that he who beholds the fabric thereof, may say, 
God hewed out the stone, and appointed it to lie in this 
very place, for it would fit none other so well, and 
here it doth most excellent. And thus God mouldeth 
some for a schoolmaster's life, undertaking it with 
desire and delight, and discharging it with dexterity 
and happy success. 

He studieth his scholars' natures as carefully as they 
their books; and ranks their dispositions into severi 
forms. And though it may seem difficult for him in 
a great school to descend to all particulars, yet expe- 
rienced schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar of 
boys' natures, and reduce them aU — saving some few 
exceptions — ^to these general rules: 

1. Those that are ingenious and industrious. The 
conjunction of two such planets in a youth presage 
much good unto him. To such a lad a frown may be 
a whipping, and a whipping a death; yea, where their 
master whips them once, shame wliips them all the 
week after. Such natures he useth with all gentleness. 

2. Those that are ingenious and idle. These fhml r 
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with the hare in the fable, that running with snails — 
so they count the rest of their schoolfellows — they shall 
come soon enough to the post, though sleeping a good 
while before their starting. Oh, a good rod would finely 
take them napping. 

3. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the 
stronger they be, the more lees they have when they 
are new. Many boys are muddy-headed till they be 
clarified with age, and such afterwards prove the best. 
Bristol diamonds are both bright, and squared, and 
pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthless; 
whereas orient ones in India are rough and rugged 
naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth, 
acquit themselves afterwards the jewels of the country, 
and therefore their dulness at first is to be borne with, 
if they be diligent. That schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himself who beats nature in a boy for a fault. 
\nd I question whether all the whipping in the world 
can make their parts which are naturally sluggish rise 
one minute before the hour nature hath appointed. 

4. Those that are invincibly dull, and negligent also. 
Correction may reform the latter, not amend the former. 
All the whetting in the world can never set a razor’s 
edge on that which hath no steel in it. Such boys he 
consigneth over to other professions. Shipwrights and 
boat-makers will choose those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may make excel- 
lent merchants and mechanics which will not serve 
for scholars. 

He is able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching; 
not leading them rather in a circle than forwards. He 
minces his precepts for children to swallow, hanging 
clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, that his scholars 
may go along with him. 
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He is and will be known to be an absolute monarch 
in his school. If cockering mothers profier him money 
to purchase their sons' exemption from his rod — to 
live, as it were, in a peculiar, out of their master's 
jurisdiction — with disdain he refuseth it, and scorns 
the late custom in some places of commuting whipping 
into money, and ransoming boys from the rod at a set 
price. If he hath a stubborn youth, correction-proof, 
he debaseth not his authority by contesting with him, 
but fairly, if he can, puts him away before his obstinacy 
hath infected others. 

He is moderate in inflicting deserved correction. 
Many a schoolmaster better answereth the name paido- 
tribes than paidagogos, rather tearing his scholars' flesh 
with whipping than giving them good education. No 
wonder if his scholars hate the muses, being presented 
unto them in the shape of fiends and furies. 

Such an Orbilius mars more scholars than he makes. 
Their tyranny hath caused many tongues to stammer 
which spake plain by nature, and whose stuttering at 
first was nothing else but fears quavering on their speech 
at their master's presence; and whose mauling them 
about their heads hath dulled those who in quickness 
exceeded their master. 

He makes his school free to him who sues to him in 
formd pauperis. And surely learning is the greatest alms 
that can be given. But he is a beast who, because the 
poor scholar cannot pay him his wages, pays the scholar 
in his whippings; rather are diligent lads to be encour- 
aged with all excitements to learning. This minds me 
of what I have heard concerning Mr. Bust, that worthy 
late schoolmaster of Eton, who would never suffer any 
wandering begging scholar— such as justly the statute 
hath ranked in the fore-front of rogues — to come into 
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his school, but would thrust him out with earnestness 
— however privately charitable unto him — lest his 
schoolboys should be disheartened from their books, 
by seeing some scholars after their studying in the 
university preferred to beggary. 

He spoils not a good school to make thereof a bad 
college, therein to teach his scholars logic. For, besides 
that logic may have an action of trespass against gram- 
mar for encroaching on her liberties, syllogisms are 
solecisms taught in the school, and oftentimes they 
are forced afterwards in the university to unlearn 
the fumbling skill they had before. 

Out of his school he is no way pedantical in carriage 
or discourse; contenting himself to be rich in Latin, 
though he doth not gingle with it in every company 
wherein he comes. 

To conclude, let this, amongst other motives, make 
schoolmasters careful in their place — that the eminences 
of their scholars have commended the memories of their 
schoolmasters to posterity, who, otherwise in obscurity, 
had altogether been forgotten. Who had ever heard of 
R. Bond, in Lancashire, but for the breeding of learned 
Ascham, his scholar? or of Hartgrave, in Brundly 
School, in the same county, but because he was the 
first did teach worthy Dr. Whitaker? Nor do I honour 
the memory of Mulcaster for anything so much as his 
scholar, that gulf of learning. Bishop Andrews. This 
made the Athenians, the day before the great feast of 
Theseus, their founder, to sacrifice a ram to the memory 
of Conidas, his schoolmaster, that first instructed him. 


c 
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THE RETURN OF CHARLES II 

Earl of Clarendon (1609-74) : History of the Rebellion 

After eight or ten days spent at the Hague in triumphs 
and festivals, which could not have been more splendid 
if ail the monarchs of Europe had met there, and which 
were concluded with several rich presents made to his 
Majesty, the King took his leave of the States, with 
all the professions of amity their civilities deserved; 
and embarkecj himself on the Royal Charles, which 
had been before called the Naseby, but had been new 
christened the day before, as many others had been, 
in the presence, and by the order, of his Royal Highness 
the Admiral. Upon the four and twentieth of May, 
the fleet set sail; and, in one continued thunder of 
cannon, arrived near Dover so early on the six and 
twentieth, that his Majesty disembarked; and being 
received by the General at the brink of the sea (whom 
he met, and embraced, with great demonstrations of 
affection), he presently took coach, and came that night 
to Canterbury; where he stayed the next day, being 
Sunday; and went to his devotions to the cathedral, 
which he found very much dilapidated, and out of repair; 
yet the people seemed glad to hear the Common Prayer 
again. Thither came very many of the nobility, and 
other persons of quality, to present themselves to the 
King; and there his Majesty assembled his Council; 
and swore the General of the Council, and Mr. Morrice, 
whom he there knighted, and gave him the Signet, and 
swore him Secretary of State. That day his Majesty 
gave the Garter to the General, and likewise to the 
Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl of Southampton 
(who had been elected many years before), and sent ^ 
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it likewise by Garter, Herald and King at Arms, to 
Admiral Mountague, who remained in the Downs. 

On Monday he went to Rochester, and the next day, 
being the nine and twentieth of May, and his birth-day, 
he entered London; all the ways thither being so full 
of people, and acclamations, as if the whole kingdom 
had been gathered there. Between Deptford and South- 
wark the Lord Mayor and Aldermen met him, with all 
such protestations of joy as can hardly be imagined. 
The concourse was so great, that the King rode in a 
crowd from the bridge to Whitehall ; all the companies 
of the city standing in order on both sides, and giving 
loud thanks to God for his Majesty’s presence. He no 
sooner came to Whitehall, but the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment solemnly cast themselves at his feet, with all 
vows of affection and fidelity to the world’s end. In a 
word, the joy was so unexpressible, and so universal, 
that his Majesty said smilingly to some about him, 
''he doubted it had been his own fault he had been 
absent so long; for he saw nobody that did not protest, 
he had ever wished for his return.” 


ON DEATH 

Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) : Holy Living and 
Holy Dying 

Nature calls us to meditate of death by those things 
which are the instruments of acting it; and God by all 
the variety of His providence, makes us see death every- 
where, in all variety of circumstances, and dressed up 
for all the fancies, and the expectation of every single 
person. Nature hath given us one harvest every year. 
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but death hath two; and the spring and the autumn 
send throngs of men and women to charnel-houses; 
and all the summer long, men are recovering from their 
evils of the spring, till the dog-days come, and then 
the Sirian star makes the summer deadly; and the 
fruits of autumn are laid up for ail the year's provision, 
and the man that gathers them eats and surfeits, and 
dies and needs them not, and himself is laid up for 
eternity; and he that escapes till winter, only stays 
for another opportunity, which the distempers of that 
quarter minister to him wi^h great variety. Thus death 
reigns in all the portions of our time. The autumn with 
its fruits provides disorders for us, and the winter's 
cold turns them into sharp diseases, and the spring 
brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer 
gives green turf and brambles to bind upon our graves. 
Calentures and surfeit, cold and agues, are the four 
quarters of the year; and you can go no whither, but 
you tread upon a dead man's bones. 

The wild fellow in Petronius, that escaped upon a 
broken table from the furies of a shipwreck, as he was 
sunning himself upon the rocky shore, espied a man 
rolled upon his floating bed of waves, ballasted with 
sand in the folds of his garment, and carried by his 
civil enemy, the sea, towards the shore to find a grave. 
And it cast him into some sad thoughts, that perad- 
venture this man's wife, in some part of the continent, 
safe and warm, looks next month for the good man’s 
return; or, it may be, his son knows nothing of the 
tempest; or his father thinks of that affectionate kiss 
which still is warm upon the good old man's cheek, ever 
since he took a kind farewell, and he weeps with joy to 
think how blessed he shall be when his beloved boy 
retxxms into the circle of his father's arms. These are 
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the thoughts of mortals; this is the end and sum of 
all their designs. A dark night and an ill guide, a bois- 
terous sea and a broken cable, a hard rock and a rough 
wind, dashed in pieces the fortune of a whole family; 
and they that shall weep loudest for the accident are 
not yet entered into the storm, and yet have suffered 
shipwreck. Then, looking upon the carcass, he knew 
it, and found it to be the master of the ship, who, the 
day before, cast up the accounts of his patrimony and 
his trade, and named the day when he thought to be 
at home. See how the man swims, who was so angry 
two days since! His passions are becalmed with the 
storm, his accounts cast up, his cares at an end, his 
voyage done, and his gains are the strange events of 
death, which, whether they be good or evil, the men 
that are alive seldom trouble themselves concerning 
the interest of the dead. 

It is a mighty change that is made by the death of 
every person, and it is visible to us who are alive. Reckon 
but from the sprightfulness of youth, and the fair cheeks 
and full eyes of childhood; from the vigorousness and 
strong flexure of the joints of five-and-twenty, to the 
hollowness and deadly paleness, to the loathsomeness 
and horror of a three days' burial, and we shall perceive 
the distance to be very great and very strange. But so 
have I seen a rose newly sprin^ng from the clefts of 
its hood, and, at first, it was fair as the morning, and 
fuU with the dew of heaven, as a lamb's fleece; but 
when a ruder breath hath forced open its virgin modesty, 
and dismantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, 
it began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the head, 
and broke its stalk; and at night, having lost some of 
its leaves, and all its beauty, it fell into the portion 
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of weeds and out-worn faces. The same is the portion 
of every man and every woman ; the heritage of worms 
and serpents, rottenness and cold dishonour, and our 
beauty so changed, that our acquaintance quickly 
knew us not; and that change mingled with so much 
horror, or else meets so with our fears and weak dis- 
coursings, that they who, six hours ago, tended upon 
us either with charitable or ambitious services, cannot, 
without some regret, stay in the room alone, where the 
body lies stripped of its life and honour. I have read 
of a fair young German gentleman, who, living, often 
refused to be pictured, but put off the importunity of 
his friends' desire by giving way, that after a few days’ 
burial, they might send a painter to his vault, and, if 
they saw cause for it, draw the image of his death unto 
the life. They did so, and found his face half eaten, and 
his midriff and backbone full of serpents; and so he 
stands pictured among his armed ancestors. So does 
the fairest beauty change; and it will be as bad with 
you and me; and then what servants shall we have to 
wait upon us in the grave? what friends to visit us? 
what of&cious people to cleanse away the moist and 
unwholesome cloud reflected upon our faces from the 
sides of the weeping vaults, which are the longest 
weepers for our funeral? 

A man may read a sermon, the best and most passion- 
ate that ever man preached, if he shall but enter into 
the sepulchres of kings. In the same Escurial where the 
Spanish princes live in greatness and power, and decree 
war or peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery, where 
their ashes and their glory shall sleep till time shall be 
no more; and where our kings have been crowned, their 
ancestors^ lie interred, and they must walk over their 
grandsire’s head to take his crown. There is an acre 
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sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest change, 
from rich to naked, from ceiled roofs to arched coffins, 
from living like gods to die like men. There is enough 
to cool the flames of lust, to abate the heights of pride, 
to appease the itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash 
out the dissembling colours of a lustful, artificial, and 
imaginary beauty. There the warlike and the peaceful, 
the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved and the 
despised princes mingle their dust, and pay down their 
symbol of mortality, and tell all the world that, when we 
die, our ashes shall be equal to kings', and our accounts 
easier, and our pains for our crowns shall be less. 


OF MYSELF 

Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) : Essays 

It is a hard and nice subject for a man to write of him- 
self; it grates his own heart to say anything of dis- 
paragement, and the reader's ears to hear anything of 
praise from him. There is no danger from me of offending 
him in this kind ; neither my mind, nor my body, nor 
my fortune, allow me any materials for that vanity. 
It is sufficient, for my own contentment, that they have 
preserved me from being scandalous, or remarkable 
on the defective side. But besides that, I shall here 
speak of myself only in relation to the subject of these 
precedent ffiscourses, and shall be likelier thereby to 
fall into the contempt, than rise up to the estimation 
of most people. As far as my memory can return back 
into my past life, before I knew or was capable of 
guessing what the world, or glories, or business of it 
were, the natural affections of my soul gave a secret 
bent of aversion from them, as some plants are said to 
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turn away from others, by an antipathy imperceptible 
to themselves, and inscmtable to man's understanding. 
Even when I was a very young boy at school, instead 
of running about on holidays, and playing with my 
feUows, I was wont to steal from them, and walk into 
the fields, either alone with a book, or with some one 
companion, if I could find any of the same temper. I 
was then, too, so much an enemy to constraint, that 
my masters could never prevail on me, by any per- 
suasions or encouragements, to learn, without book, 
the common rules of grammar, in which they dispensed 
with me alone, because they found I made a shift to 
do the usual exercise out of my own reading and obser- 
vation. That I was then of the same mind as I am now 
— which, I confess, I wonder at myself — ^may appear at 
the latter end of an ode which I made when I was but 
thirteen years old, and which was then printed, with 
many other verses. The beginning of it is boyish; but 
of this part which I here set down, if a very little were 
corrected, I should hardly now be much ashamed. 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone; 

Th’ unknown are better than ill-known. 

Rumour can ope the grave; 

Acquaintance I would have; but when 't depends 
Kot on the number, but the choice of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light. 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For aU my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 

With Nature's hand, not Art’s; and pleasures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 
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Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 

For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 

And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, that happy state, 

I would not fear nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say each night. 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display. 

Or in clouds hide them; I have lived to-day. 

You may see by it I was even then acquainted with 
the poets, for the conclusion is taken out of Horace; 
and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate love 
of them which stamped first, or rather engraved, the 
characters in me. They were like letters cut in the bark 
of a young tree, which, with the tree, still grow pro- 
portionably. But how this love came to be produced 
in me so early, is a hard question: I believe I can tell 
the particular little chance that filled my head first 
with such chimes of verse, as have never since left 
ringing there: for I remember when I began to read, 
and take some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in 
my mother’s parlour — I know not by what accident, 
for she herself never in her life read any book but of 
devotion — ^but there was wont to He Spenser's works; 
this I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely delighted 
with the stories of the knights, and giants, and monsters, 
and brave houses, which I found everywhere there — 
though my understanding had Httle to do with aJl this 
— and by degrees, with the tinkling of the rhyme, and 
dance of the numbers; so that I think I had read him 
all over before I was twelve years old. With these 
affections of mind, and my heart wholly set upon letters, 
I went to the university; but was soon tom from thence 
by that pubHc violent storm, which would suffer nothing 
to stand where it did, but rooted up every plant, even 
from the princely cedars, to me, the hyssop. Yet I had 
*c 
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as good fortune as could have befallen me in such a 
tempest; for I was cast by it into the family of one of 
the best persons, and into the court of one of the best 
princesses in the world. Now, though I was here engaged 
in ways most contrary to the original design of my life ; 
that is, into much company, and no small business, and 
into a daily sight of greatness, both militant and tri- 
umphant — ^for that was the state then of the English 
and the French courts — ^yet all this was so far from 
altering my opinion, that it only added the confirmation 
of reason to that which was before but natural inclin- 
ation. I saw plainly all the paint of that kind of life, 
the nearer I came to it; and that beauty which I did 
not fall in love with, when, for aught I knew, it was 
real, was not like to bewitch or entice me when I saw 
it was adulterate. I met with several great persons, 
whom I liked very well, but could not perceive that 
any part of their greatness was to be liked or desired, 
no more than I would be glad or content to be in a storm, 
though I sav7 many ships which rid safely and bravely 
in it. A storm would not agree with my stomach, if it 
did with my courage; though I was in a crowd of as 
good company as could be found anywhere, though I 
was in business of great and honourable trust, though 
I eat at the best table, and enjoyed the best conveniences 
for present subsistence that ought to be desired by a 
man of my condition, in banishment and public dis- 
tresses; yet I could not abstain from renewing my old 
school-boy's wish, in a copy of verses to the same effect: 

Well, then, I now do plainly see 

This busy world and I shall ne’er agree, etc. 

And I never then proposed to myself any other advan- 
tage from his majesty's happy restoration, but the 
getting into some moderately convenient retreat in 
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the country, which I thought in that case I might easily 
have compassed, as weU as some others, who, with 
no greater probabilities or pretences, have arrived to 
extraordinary fortunes. But I had before written a 
shrewd prophecy against myself, and I think Apollo 
inspired me in the truth, though not in the elegance of it ; 

Thou neither great at court, nor in the war. 

Nor at the Exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling bar; 
Content thyself with the snaall barren praise 
Which thy neglected verse does raise, etc. 

However, by the failing of the forces which I had 
expected, I did not quit the design which I had resolved 
on; I cast myself into it a corpus pcriitum, without 
making capitulations, or taking counsel of fortune. But 
God laughs at man, who says to his soul. Take thy ease: 
I met presently not only with many little incumbrances 
and impediments, but with so much sickness — a new 
misfortune to me — as would have spoiled the happiness 
of an emperor as well as mine. Yet I do neither repent 
nor alter my course; Non ego perfidum dixi sacra- 
mentum. Nothing shall separate me from a mistress 
which I have loved so long, and have now at last married; 
though she neither has brought me a rich portion, nor 
lived yet so quietly with me as I hoped from her. 


DESCRIPTION OF HER HUSBAND 

Lucy Hutchinson (1629- ? ) : Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson 

He was of a middle stature, of a slender and exactly 
weU-proportioned shape in all parts, his complexion 
fair, his hair of light brown, very thick set in his youth. 
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softer than the finest silk, and curling into loose great 
rings at the ends; his eyes of a lively grey, well-shaped 
and full of life and vigour, graced with many becoming 
motions; his visage thin, his mouth well made, and his 
lips very ruddy and graceful, although the nether chap 
shut over the upper, yet it was in such a manner as was 
not unbecoming; his teeth were even and white as the 
purest ivory; his chin was something long, and the 
mould of his face; bis forehead was not very high; his 
nose was raised and sharp; but withal he had a most 
amiable countenance, which carried in it something of 
magnanimity and majesty mixed with sweetness, that 
at the same time bespoke love and awe in all that saw 
him; his skin was smooth and white, his legs and feet 
excellently well-made; he was quick in his pace and 
turns, nimble and active and graceful in all his motions; 
he was apt for any bodily exercise, and any that he did 
became Mm; he could dance admirably well, but neither 
in youth nor riper years made any practice of it ; he had 
skfil in fencing, such as became a gentleman; he had 
a great love of music, and often diverted himself with 
a viol, on which he played masterly; and he had an 
exact ear and judgment in other music; he shot ex- 
cellently in bows and guns, and much used them for 
his exercise; he had great judgment in paintings, grav- 
ing, sculpture, and all liberd arts, and had many 
curiosities of value in all kinds; he took great delight 
in perspective glasses, and for his other rarities was 
not so much affected with the antiquity as the merit 
of the work; he took much pleasure in improvement 
of grounds, in planting groves, and walks, and fruit- 
trees, in opening springs and making fish-ponds; of 
country recreations he loved none but hawking, and 
in that was very eager and much delighted for the time 
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he used it, but soon left it off; he was wonderfully neat, 
cleanly, and genteel in his habit, and had a very good 
fancy in it, but he left off very early the wearing of 
anything that was costly, yet in his plainest negligent 
habit appeared very much a gentleman; he had more 
address than force of body, yet the courage of his soul 
so supplied his members that he never wanted strength 
when he found occasion to employ it ; his conversation 
was very pleasant, for he was naturally cheerful, had 
a ready wit and apprehension; he was eager in every- 
thing he did, earnest in dispute, but withal very rational, 
so that he was seldom overcome; everything that it 
was necessary for him to do he did with delight, free 
and unconstrained; he hated ceremonious compliment, 
but yet had a natural civility and complaisance to all 
people; he was of a tender constitution, but through 
the vivacity of his spirit could undergo labours, watch- 
ings, and journeys, as well as any of stronger com- 
positions; he was rheumatic, and had a long sickness 
and distemper occasioned thereby, two or three years 
after the war ended, but else, for the latter half of his 
life, was healthy though tender; in his youth and 
childhood he was sickly, much troubled with weakness 
and toothaches, but then his spirits carried him through 
them; he was very patient under sickness or pain, or 
any common accidents, but yet, upon occasions, though 
never without just ones, he would be very angry, and 
had even in that such a grace as made him to be feared, 
yet he was never outrageous in passion; he had a very 
good faculty in persuachng, and would speak very well, 
pertinently, and efectually without premeditation 
upon the greatest occasions that could be offered, for 
indeed, his judgment was so nice, that he could never 
frame any speech beforehand to please himself; but 
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Ms invention was so ready, and wisdom so habitual in 
all Ms speeches, that he never had reason to repent 
himself of speaking at any time without ranking the 
words beforehand; he was not talkative, yet free of 
discourse; of a very spare diet, not given to sleep, and 
an early riser when in health; he never was at any time 
idle, and hated to see any one else so; in all his natural 
and ordinary inclinations and composure, there was 
something extraordinary and tending to virtue, beyond 
what I can describe, or can be gathered from a bare 
dead description; there was a life of spirit and power 
in him that is not to be found in any copy drawn from 
him. To sum up, therefore, all that can be said of his 
outward frame and disposition, we must truly conclude, 
that it was a very handsome and well-furnished lodging 
prepared for the reception of that prince, who in the 
administration of all excellent virtues reigned there a 
while, till he was called back to the palace of the 
universal emperor. 


GRINLING GIBBON 

John Evelyn (1620-1706) : Diary 

1670-1. iSth January. This day, I first acquainted 
his majesty with that incomparable young man. Gibbon, 
whom I had lately met with in an obscure place by mere 
accident, as I was walking near a poor solitary thatched 
house, in a field in our parish, near Sayes Court. I found 
Mm shut in; but looking in at the window, I perceived 
him carving that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto, 
a copy of wMch I had myself brought from Venice, 
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where the original painting remains. I asked if I might 
enter; he opened the door civilly to me, and I saw him 
about such a work as for the curiosity of handling, draw- 
ing, and studious exactness, I never had before seen 
in all my travels. I questioned him why he worked in 
such an obscure and lonesome place; he told me it 
was that he might apply himself to his profession without 
interruption, and wondered not a little how I found 
him out. I asked if he was unwilling to be made known 
to some great man, for that I believed it might turn 
to his profit; he answered, he was yet but a beginner, 
but would not be sorry to sell off that piece; on de- 
manding the price, he said £100. In good earnest, the 
very frame was worth the money, there being nothing 
in nature so tender and delicate as the flowers and 
festoons about it, and yet the work was very strong; 
in the piece was more than one hundred figures of men, 
etc. I found he was likewise musical, and very civil, 
sober, and discreet in his discourse. There was only an 
old woman in the house. So, desiring leave to visit 
him sometimes, I went away. 

Of this young artist, together with my manner of 
finding him out, I acquainted the king, and begged 
that he would give me leave to bring him and his work 
to Whitehall, for that I would adventure my reputation 
with his majesty that he had never seen anything ap- 
proach it, and that he would be exceedingly pleased, 
and employ him. The king said he would himself go 
see him. This was the first notice his majesty ever 
had of Mr. Gibbon. 

20th January, The king came to me in the queen's 
withdrawing-room from the circle of ladies, to talk 
with me as to what advance I had made in the Dutch 
History. I dined with the treasurer, and afterwards 
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we went to the secretary's office, where we conferred 
about divers particulars. 

2 ist I was directed to go to Sir George Downing, 
who having been a public minister in Holland, at the 
beginning of the war, was to give me light in some 
material passages. 

This year the weather was so wet, stormy, and un 
seasonable, as had not been known in many years. 

gth February. I saw the ^eat ball danced by the 
queen and distinguished ladies at Whitehall Theatre. 
Next day, was acted there the famous play, called The 
Siege of Granada, two days acted successively; there 
were indeed very glorious scenes and perspectives, the 
work of Mr. Streeter, who well understands it. 

This day dined with me Mr. Surveyor, Dr» 
Christopher Wren, and Mr. Pepys, clerk of the acts, 
two extraordinary, ingenious, and knowing persons, 
and other friends. I carried them to see the piece of 
carving which I had recommended to the king. 

2^th. Came to visit me one of the Lords Commissioners 
of Scotland for the Union. 

2 Uh. The treasurer acquainted me that his majesty 
was graciously pleased to nominate me one of the Council 
of Foreign Plantations, and give me a salary of £$00 
per annum, to encourage me. 

2 ()th. I went to thank the treasurer, who was my 
great friend, and loved me; I dined with him and much 
company, and went thence to my Lord Arlington, 
Secretary of State, in whose favour I likewise was upon 
many occasions, though I cultivated neither of their 
friendships by any mean submissions. I kissed his 
majesty's hand, on his making me one of that new- 
established council, 

x$t March. I caused Mr. Gibbon to bring to Whitehall 
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his excellent piece of carving, where being come, I 
advertised his majesty, who asked me where it was; 
I told him in Sir Richard Browne's (my father-in-law) 
chamber, and that if it pleased his majesty to appoint 
whither it should be brought, being large and though 
of wood heavy, I would take care for it. “ No,” says 
the king, '"show me the way. I’ll go to Sir Richard’s 
chamber,” which he immediately did, walking along 
the entries after me ; as far as the ewry, till he came up 
into the room, where I also lay. No sooner was he 
entered and cast his eye on the work, but he was aston- 
ished at the curiosity of it; and having considered it 
a long time, and discoursed with Mr. Gibbon, whom 
I brought to kiss his hand, he commanded it should be 
immediately carried to the queen’s side to show her. 
It was carried up into her bed-chamber, where she and 
the king looked on and admired it again; the king, 
being called away, left us with the queen, believing 
she would have bought it, it being a crucifix; but, when 
his majesty was gone, a French peddling woman, one 
Madame de Boord, who used to bring petticoats and 
fans, and baubles, out of France to the ladies, began to 
find fault with several things in the work, which she 
understood no more than an ass, or a monkey, so as in 
a kind of indignation, I caused the person who brought 
it to carry it back to the chamber, finding the queen 
so much governed by an ignorant Frenchwoman, and 
this incomparable artist had his labour only for his 
pains, which not a little displeased me; and he was 
fain to send it down to his cottage again; he not long 
after sold it for £So, though well worth £ioo, without 
the frame, to Sir George Viner. 
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THE COURAGE OF FAITH 

John Bunyan (1628-1688) : The Pilgrim's Progress 

Then the Interpreter took him, and led him up toward 
the door of the palace; and, behold, at the door stood 
a great company of' men, as desirous to go in, but durst 
not. There also sat a man at a little distance from the 
door, at a table-side, with a book and his ink-horn 
before him, to take the name of him that should enter 
therein; he saw also that in the doorway stood many 
men in armour to keep it, being resolved to do to the 
men, that would enter, what hurt and mischief they could. 
Now was Christian somewhat in amaze. At last, when 
every man started back for fear of the armed men, 
Christian saw a man of very stout countenance come 
up to the man that sat there to write, saying. Set down 
my name, sir: the which when he had done, he saw the 
man draw his sword, and put a helmet upon his head, 
and rush toward the door upon the armed men, who 
laid upon him with deadly force; but the man, not at 
ah discouraged, feh upon to cutting and hacking most 
fiercely. So, after he had received and given many 
wounds to those that attempted to keep him out, he 
cut his way through them ah, and pressed forward into 
the palace, at which there was a pleasant voice heard 
from those that were within, even of those that walked 
upon the top of the palace, saying: 

Come in, come in; 

Eternal glory thou shalt win. 

So he went in, and was clothed with such garments 
as they. 
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OF HEALTH AND LONG LIFE 
Sir William Temple (1628-1699) : Miscellanea 

I CAN truly say, that of all the paper I have blotted, 
which has been a great deal in my time, I have never 
written anything for the Publick without the intention 
of some publick good. Whether I have succeeded or 
no, is not my part to judge, and others, in what they 
tell me, may deceive either me or themselves. Good 
intentions are at least the seed of good actions; and 
every man ought to sow them, and leave it to the soil 
and the seasons whether they come up or no, and whether 
he, or any other, gathers the fruit. 

I have chosen those subjects of these essays, wherein 
I take Human Life to be most concerned, and which 
are of most common use, or most necessary knowledge; 
and wherein, though I may not be able to inform men 
more than they know, yet I may perhaps give them 
the occasion to consider more than they do. 

This is a sort of instruction that no man can dislike, 
since it comes from himself, and is made without envy 
or fear, constraint or obligation, which make us com- 
monly dislike what is taught by others. AU men would 
be glad to be their own masters, and should not be sorry 
to be their own scholars, when they pay no more for 
their learning than their own thoughts which they have 
commonly more store of about them than they know 
what to do with; and which if they do not apply to 
something of good use, nor employ about something of 
ill, they wiU trifle away upon something vain or im- 
pertinent; their thoughts will be but waking dreams 
as their dreams are but sleeping thoughts. Yet of all 
sorts of instruction the best is gained from our own 
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thoughts as well as experience; for though a man may 
grow learned by other men's thoughts, yet he will grow 
wise or happy only by his own; the use of other men 
towards these ends is but to serve for one's own reflec- 
tions: otherwise they are like meat swallowed down 
for pleasure or greediness, which only charges the 
stomach or fumes into the brain if it be not well digested 
and thereby turned into the very mass or substance 
of the body that receives it. 

Some writers in casting up the goods most desirable 
in life, have given them this rank: health, beauty, and 
riches. Of the first I find no dispute ; but to the two 
others, much may be said. For beauty is a good that 
makes others happy, rather than one's self; and how 
riches should claim so high a rank I cannot tell, when 
so great, so wise, and so good a part of mankind, have 
in dl ages preferred poverty before them. . . . 

When I was young, and in some idle company, it was 
proposed that every one should tell what their three 
wishes should be, if they were sure to be granted. Some 
were very pleasant, and some very extravagant. Mine 
were, health, peace, and fair weather. Which though 
out of the way among young men, yet perhaps might 
pass well enough among old. They are all of a strain: 
for, health in the body is like peace in the state, and 
serenity in the air. The sun, in our climate at least, 
has something so reviving that a fair day is a kind of 
sensual pleasure, and of ^ other the most innocent. 

Peace is a public blessing without which no man is 
safe in his fortunes, his liberty, or his life. Neither 
innocence nor laws are a guard or defence ; no possessions 
are enjoyed but in danger or fear which equally lose 
the pleasure and ease of all that fortune can give us. 
Health is the soul that animates all the enjoyments of 
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life, which are faded and tasteless, if not dead, without it. 
A man starves at the best and the greatest tables, makes 
faces at the noblest and most delicate wines, is old and 
impotent in seraglios of the most sparkling beauties, 
poor and wretched in the midst of the greatest treasures 
and fortunes: with common diseases strength grows 
decrepit, youth loses all vigour, and beauty ah charms; 
musick grows harsh, and conversation disagreeable; 
palaces are prisons, or of equal confinement; riches are 
useless; honour and attendance are cumbersome; and 
crowns themselves are a burthen; but if diseases are 
painful and violent, they equal ill conditions of life, 
make no diference between a prince and a beggar; 
and a fit of the stone or the colick, puts a king to the 
rack, and makes him as miserable as he can do the 
meanest, the worst, and the most criminal of his subjects. 


A DOWNRIGHT SCHOLAR 

John Earle (1601-1665) : Microcosmogmfhy 

Is one that has much learning in the ore, unwrought 
and untried, which time and experience fashions and 
refines. He is good metal in the inside, though rough 
and unscoured without, and therefore hated of the 
courtier, that is quite contrary. The time has got a 
vein of making him ridiculous, and men laugh at him 
by tradition, and no unlucky absurdity but is put upon 
his profession, and done hke a scholar. But his fault 
is only this, that his mind is somewhat too much taken 
up with his mind, and his thoughts not loaden with 
any carriage besides. He has not put on the quaint 
garb of the age, which is now a man's. . . . He 
has not humbled his meditations to the industry of 
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compliment, nor afflicted his brain in an elaborate 
leg. His body is not set upon nice pins, to be turn- 
ing and flexible for every motion, but his scrape is 
homely and his nod worse. He cannot kiss his hand 
and cry, Madam, nor talk idle enough to bear her 
company. His smacking of a gentlewoman is somewhat 
too savoury, and he mistakes her nose for her lips. A 
very woodcock would puzzle him in carving, and he 
wants the logic of a capon. He has not the glib faculty 
of sliding over a tale, but his words come squeamishly 
out of his mouth, and the laughter commonly before 
the jest. He names this word college too often, and his 
discourse beats too much on the university. The per- 
plexity of mannerliness will not let him feed, and he is 
sharp set at an argument when he should cut his meat. 
He is discarded for a gamester at all games but one 
and thirty, and at tables he reaches not beyond doublets. 
His fingers are not long and drawn out to handle a 
fiddle, but his fist cluncht with the habit of disputing. 
He ascends a horse somewhat sinisterly, though not 
on the left side, and they both go jogging in grief to- 
gether. He is exceedingly censured by the inns-of-court 
men, for that heinous vice being out of fashion. He 
cannot speak to a dog in his own dialect, and understands 
'Greek better than the language of a falconer. He has 
been used to a dark room, and dark clothes, and his 
eyes dazzle at a satin suit. The hermitage of his study 
has made him somewhat uncouth in the world, and 
men make him worse by staring on him. Thus is he 
silly and ridiculous, and it continues with him for 
:Some quarter of a year out of the university. But practise 
him a little in men, and brush him o’er with good com- 
pany, and he shall out-balance those glisterers, as far 
as a solid substance does a feather, or gold, gold-lace. 
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ADMIRE JONSON, BUT I LOVE 
SHAKESPEARE^^ 

John Dryden (1631-1700) : Essays 

To begin, then, with Shakespeare. He was the man 
who of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. AU the images 
of nature were still present to him, and he drew them, 
not laboriously, but luckily; when he describes anything, 
you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning, give him the greater 
commendation: he was naturally learned; he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read Nature; he looked 
inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is every- 
where alike; were he so, I should do him injury to 
compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many 
times hat, insipid; his comic wit degenerating into 
clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But he is 
always great, when some great occasion is presented 
to him; no man can say he ever had a fit subject for 
his wit, and did not then raise himself as high above 
the rest of poets. 

Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi. 

The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eaton say, 
that there was no subject of which any poet ever writ, 
but he would produce it much better done in Shake- 
speare ; and however others are now generally preferred 
before him, yet the age wherein he lived, which had 
contemporaries with him Fletcher and Jonson, never 
equalled them to him in their esteem: and in the last 
king’s court, when Ben’s reputation was at highest. 
Sir John Suckling, and with him the greater part of the 
courtiers, set our Shakespeare far above him. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to 
speak, had, with the advantage of Shakespeare's wit, 
which was their precedent, great natural gifts, improved 
by study: Beaumont especially being so accurate a 
judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while he lived, sub- 
mitted all his writings to his censure, and, 'tis thought, 
used his judgment in correcting, if not contriving, all 
his plots. What value he had for him, appears by the 
verses he writ to him; and therefore I need speak no 
farther of it. The first play that brought Fletcher and 
him in esteem was their Philaster: for before that, they 
had written two or three very unsuccessfully, as the 
like is reported of Ben Jonson, before he writ Every 
Man in his Humour, Their plots were generally more 
regular than Shakespeare's, especially those which were 
made before Beaumont's death; and they understood 
and imitated the conversation of gentlemen much 
better; whose wild debaucheries, and quickness of wit 
in repartees, no poet before them could paint as they 
have done. Humour, which Ben Jonson derived from 
particular persons, they made it not their business to 
describe: they represented all the passions very lively, 
but above all, love. I am apt to beheve the English 
language in them arrived to its highest perfection: what 
words have since been taken in, are rather superfluous 
than ornamental. Their plays are now the most pleasant 
and frequent entertainments of the stage; two of theirs 
being acted through the year for one of Shakespeare's 
or Jonson's: the reason is, because there is a certain 
gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in their more 
serious plays, which suit generally with all men's 
humours. Shakespeare's language is likewise a little 
obsolete, and Ben Jonson's wit comes short of theirs. 

As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived 
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if we look upon him while he was himself (for his last 
plays were but his dotages), I think him the most learned 
and judicious writer which any theatre ever had. He 
was a most severe judge of himself, as well as others. 
One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was 
frugal of it. In his works you find little to retrench or 
alter. Wit, and language, and humour also in some 
measure, we had before him; but something of art was 
wanting to the drama till he came. He managed his 
strength to more advantage than any who preceded 
him. You seldom find him making love in any of his 
scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions; his 
genius was too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, 
especially when he knew he came after those who had 
performed both to such an height. Humour was his 
proper sphere ; and in that he delighted most to repre- 
sent mechanic people. He was deeply conversant in the 
ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly 
from them: there is scarce a poet or historian among 
the Roman authors of those times whom he has not 
translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has done 
his robberies so openly, that one may see he fears not 
to be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a 
monarch; and what would be theft in other poets is 
only victory in him. With the spoils of these writers 
he so represents old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremonies, 
and customs, that if one of their poets had written either 
of his tragedies, we had seen less of it than in him. If 
there was any fault in his language, 'twas that he weaved 
it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies especially: 
perhaps, loo, he did a httle too much Romanise our 
tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost 
as much Latin as he found them: wherein, though he 
learnedly followed their language, he did not enough 
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comply with the idiom of ours. If I would compare him 
with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge him the more 
correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater wit. Shake- 
speare was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets; 
Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing; 
I admire him, but I love Shakespeare. To conclude of 
him; as he has given us. the most correct plays, so in 
the precepts which he has laid down in his Discoveries, 
we have as many and profitable rules for perfecting 
the stage, as any wherewith the French can furnish us. 


'^TRAILING CLOUDS OF GLORY 

Thomas Traherne {c, 1637-1674): Centuries of 
Meditations 

The Third Century 


Will you see the infancy of this sublime and celestial 
greatness? Those pure and virgin apprehensions I 
had from the womb, and that divine fight wherewith 
I was bom, are the best unto this day, wherein I can 
see the universe. By the gift of God they attended me 
into the world, and by His special favour I remember 
them till now. Verily they seem the greatest gifts His 
wisdom can bestow, for without them all other gifts 
had been dead and vain. They are unattainable by book, 
and therefore I will teach them by experience. Pray 
for them earnestly: for they will make you angelical, 
and wholly celestial. Certainly Adam in Paradise had 
not more sweet and curious apprehensions of the world, 
than I when I was a child. 
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11 

All appeared new and strange at first, inexpressibly 
rare and delightful and beautiful. I was a little stranger, 
which at my entrance into the world was saluted and 
surrounded with innumerable joys. My knowledge was 
divine. I knew by intuition those things which since 
my apostasy I collected again by the highest reason. 
My very ignorance was advantageous. I seemed as one 
brought into the Estate of Innocence. All things were 
spotless and pure and glorious: yea, and infinitely 
mine, and joyful and precious. I knew not that there 
were any sins, or complaints or laws. I dreamed not 
of poverties, contentions or vices. All tears and quarrels 
were hidden from mine eyes. Everything was at rest, 
free and immortal. I knew nothing of sickness or death 
or rents or exaction, either for tribute or bread. In 
the absence of these I was entertained like an angel 
with the works of God in their splendour and glory, 
I saw all in the peace of Eden; Heaven and earth did 
sing my Creator's praises, and could not make more 
melody to Adam than to me. All time was eternity, 
and a perpetual sabbath. Is it not strange, that an 
infant should be heir of the whole world, and see those 
mysteries which the books of the learned never unfold? 

Ill 

The com was orient and immortal wheat, which 
never should be reaped, nor was ever sown. I thought 
it had stood from everlasting to everlasting. The dust 
and stones of the street were as precious as gold: the 
gates were at first the end of the world. The green trees 
when I saw them first through one of the gates trans- 
ported and ravished me, their sweetness and unusual 
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beauty made my heart to leap, and almost mad with 
ecstasy, they were such strange and wonderful things. 
The men! 0 what venerable and reverend creatures 
did the aged seem! Immortal cherubims! And young 
men glittering and sparkling angels, and maids strange 
seraphic pieces of hfe and beauty! Boys and girls 
tumbling in the street, and playing, were moving jewels. 
I knew not that they were bom or should die; but all 
things abided eternally as they were in their proper 
places. Eternity was manifest in the light of the day, 
and something infinite behind everything appeared: 
which talked with my expectation and moved my desire. 
The city seemed to stand in Eden, or to be built in 
Heaven. The streets were mine, the temple was mine, 
the people were mine, their clothes and gold and silver 
were mine, as much as their sparkling eyes, fair skins 
and ruddy faces. The skies were mine, and so were 
the sun and moons and stars, and all the world was 
mine; and I the only spectator and enjoyer of it. I 
knew no churlish proprieties, nor bounds, nor divisions: 
but all proprieties and divisions were mine: all treasures 
and the possessors of them. So that with much ado I 
was corrapted, and made to learn the dirty devices of 
this world. \^ich now I unlearn, and become, as it 
were, a little child again that I may enter into the 
Kingdom of God. 


THE LANDING OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 

Bishop Burnet (1643-1715) : History of His Own Times 

The Protestant wind came at last, which both locked 
the English ships up in the river, and carried the Dutch 
fleet out to sea. On the ist of November (Old Style) we 
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sailed out with the evening tide, and having the sea clear 
and a fair navigation, shaped our course to the west. On 
the 3rd we passed between Dover and Calais, and before 
it grew night came in sight of the Isle of Wight. The 
next was the anniversary of the day on which the prince 
was born and married, and to land on that day he 
fancied would seem auspicious, and animate the soldiers; 
but the day following, it was thought (being Gunpowder 
Treason day), would most sensibly affect the English. 
Torbay was thought the best place for the fleet to he 
in, and it was proposed to land the army as near as 
possible; but when it was perceived next morning that 
we had overrun it, and had nowhere to go now but to 
Plymouth, where we could promise ourselves no favour- 
able reception, the admiral began to give up all for 
lost, till the wind abating, and turning to the south, 
with a soft and gentle gale carried the whole fleet into 
Torbay in the space of four hours. 

The foot immediately went on shore, the horse were 
next day landed, and the artillery and heavy baggage 
sent to Topsham, the seaport of Exeter, where the 
prince intended to stay some time, both to refresh his 
men and to give the country an opportunity to declare 
its affections. When the prince entered Exeter, the 
bishop and dean ran away, the clergy stood off, the 
magistrates were fearful, and it was a full week before 
any gentlemen of the country joined him, though they 
saw every day persons of conation coming in to him 
— among the first of whom was Lord Colchester, eldest 
son to the Earl of Rivers, Lord Wharton, Lord Abingdon, 
and Mr. Russell, Lord Russell's brother. 

Seymour was then recorder of Exeter. He joined 
the prince, with several other gentlemen of quality 
and estate, and gave the good advice of having an 
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association signed by all who came in, as the only means 
to prevent desertion, and to secure them entirely to 
the prince's party. 

The heads of the University of Oxford sent Dr. Finch, 
son to the Earl of Winchelsea, then made Warden of 
All Souls' College, to assure the prince that they would 
declare for him, inviting him at the same time to come 
to Oxford, and to accept of their plate if he needed it. 
A sudden turn from those principles which they carried 
so high not many years before! But all this was but 
a small accession. 

The king came down to Salisbury, and sent his troops 
twenty miles farther; whereupon the prince, leaving 
Devonshire and Exeter under Seymour's government, 
with a small garrison and the heavy artillery under 
Colonel Gibson, who was made deputy governor as to 
the military part, advanced with his army; and under- 
standing that some officers of note (Lord Cornbury, 
Colonel Langston, and others) designed to come over 
and bring their men with them, but that they could not 
depend on their subalterns, he ordered a body of his 
men to advance, and favour their revolt. The parties 
were within two miles of one another, when the whisper 
ran about that they were betrayed, which put them in 
such confusion that many rode back, though one whole 
regiment, and about a hundred besides, came over in 
a body, which gave great encouragement to the prince's 
party, and (as it was managed by the flatterers) was 
made an instance to the king of his army's fidelity to 
him, since those who attempted to lead their regiments 
away were forced to do it by stratagem, which, as soon 
as they perceived, they deserted their leaders and 
came back. 

But all this would not pacify the king's uneasy mind. 
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His spirits sank, his blood was in such a fernaentation 
that it gushed out of his nose several times a day, and 
with this hurry of thought and dejection of mind all 
things about him began to put on a gloomy aspect. 
The spies that he sent out took his money, but never 
returned to bring him any information; so that he knew 
nothing but what common report told him, which 
magnified the number of his enemies, and made him 
believe the prince was coming upon him before he had 
moved from Exeter. The City of London, he heard, was 
unquiet ; the Earls of Devonshire and Danby and Lord 
Lumley were drawing great bodies of men in Yorkshire; 
the Lord Delamere had a regiment in Cheshire; York 
and Newcastle had declared for the prince; and the 
bulk of the nation did so evidently discover their in- 
clinations for him, that the king saw he had nothing 
to trust to but his army; and the army, he began to 
fear, was not to be relied on. In conclusion, when he 
heard that Lord Churchill and the Duke of Grafton 
(who was one of King Charles's sons by the Duchess of 
Cleveland), and the most gallant of all he had, were gone 
to the prince, and soon after that Prince George, the 
Duke of Ormond, and the Lord Drumlanrig, eldest son 
to the Duke of Queensberry, had forsaken him, he was 
quite confounded, and not knowing whom to depend 
on any longer, or what further designs might be against 
him, he instantly went to London. 

The Princess Anne, when she heard of the king's 
return, was so struck with the apprehension of his dis- 
pleasure, and what possibly might be the consequence 
of it, that she persuaded Lady Churchill to prevail 
with the Bishop of London to carry them both ofi. The 
bishop, as it was agreed, received them about midnight 
at the back-stairs, and carried them to the Earl of 
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Dorset's, where they were furnished with what they 
wanted, and so conducted them to Northampton, where 
that earl soon provided a body of horse to serve the 
princess as her guard ; and not long after a small army 
was formed about her, which, according to their desire, 
was commanded by the Bishop of London, 

At this time there was a foolish ballad went about, 
treating the Papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a ridiculous 
manner, which made an impression on the army, and 
thence on the whole country, not to be imagined but 
by those who saw it; and a bold man adventured to 
publish in the prince's name another declaration, setting 
forth the desperate designs of the Papists, and the great 
danger the nation was in by their means, and requiring 
.all persons to turn them out of their employments, to 
secure all strong places, and to do their utmost in order 
to execute the laws, and bring ail things again into their 
proper channel. The paper was penned with a good 
spirit, though none ever claimed the merit of it, and no 
doubt being made but that it was published by the 
prince's direction, it set everything to work, and put 
the rabble and apprentices to pulling down mass-houses 
and doing many irregular actions. 

When the king saw himself thus forsaken, not only 
by those whom he had trusted and favoured most, but 
even by his own children, the army in the last distraction, 
the country on every side revolting, and the City in 
an ungovernable fermentation, he called a general 
meeting of all the privy councillors and peers in town 
to ask their advice and what was fit to be done. The 
general advice was that he should send commissioners 
to the prince to treat with him, which, though sore 
against the king's inclination, the dejection he was in 
and the desperate state of his affairs made him consent 
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to. The persons appointed were the Marquis of Halifax, 
the Earl of Nottingham, and the Lord Godolphin; and 
when they had waited on the prince at Hungerford, 
desiring to know what it was that he demanded, after 
a day's consultation with those who were about him, he 
returned answer "that he desired a Parliament might 
be presently called, and no one continued in any em- 
ployment who would not qualify himself according to 
law; that the Tower of London might be put in the 
keeping of the City, and the fleet and all strong places 
in the hands of Protestants; that the armies on both 
sides might not, while the Parliament was sitting, come 
within twenty miles of London; that a proportion of 
the revenue might be set apart for the pa5ment of the 
prince's army, and himself allowed to come to London 
with the same number of guards that the king had.” 

These were the prince's demands, which, when the 
king read, he owned were more moderate than he 
expected; but before they came to his hands he had 
engaged himself in other resolutions. The priests and 
aU violent Papists, who saw that a treaty with the 
prince would not only ruin their whole design, but ex- 
pose them as a mark and sacrifice to the malice of their 
enemies, persuaded the queen that she would certainly 
be impeached, that witnesses would be set up against 
her and her son, and that nothing but violence could 
be expected. With these suggestions they wrought 
upon her fear so far, that she not only resolved to go 
into France herself, and take the child with her, but 
prevailed with the king likewise to follow her in a few 
days. The queen went down to Portsmouth, and from 
thence in a man-of-war went over to France, taking 
along with her the midwife and those who were con- 
cerned in her son's birth, who not long after were aU 
D 
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SO disposed of that it never could be yet learned what 
became of them; and on the loth of December, about 
three in the morning, the king went away in disguise 
with Sir Edward Hales, whose servant he pretended to 
be. They passed the river, throwing the Great Seal into 
it, which was afterwards found by a fisherman near 
Vauxhall, and in a miserable fisher-boat, which Hales 
had provided to carry them over to France, when, not 
having gone far, some fishermen of Feversham, who were 
watching for priests and such other delinquents as they 
fancied were making their escape, came up to them, 
and, knowing Sir Edward Hales, took both the king 
and him, and brought them to Feversham. 


THE CHURCH AND DISSENT 

Daniel Defoe (1661-1731) : Shortest Way with Dissenters 

Sir Roger L'Estrange tells us a story, in his collection 
of fables, of the cock and the horses. The cock was 
gotten to roost in the stable, among the horses, and 
there being no racks or other conveniences for him, it 
seems he was forced to roost upon the ground. The 
horses jostling about for room and putting the cock 
in danger of his life, he gives them this grave advice: 
“Pray, gentlefolks, let us stand still, for fear we should 
tread on one another.'' 

There are some people in the world, who, now they 
are unperched, and reduced to an equality with other 
people, and, under strong and very just apprehensions 
of being further treated as they deserve, begin, with 
JEsop's cock, to preach up peace and union, and the 
Christian duties of moderation, forgetting that, when 
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they had the power in their hands, those graces were 
strangers in their gates. 

It is now near fourteen years that the glory and peace 
of the purest and most flourishing Church in the world 
has been eclipsed, buffeted, and disturbed by a sort of 
men whom God in His providence has suf ered to insult 
over her, and bring her down. These have been days 
of humiliation and tribulation; she has borne with an 
invincible patience the reproach of the wicked, and 
God has at last heard her prayers, and delivered her 
from the oppression of the stranger. 

And now they find their day is over, their power 
gone, and the throne of this nation possessed by a royal, 
English, true and ever-constant member of and friend 
to the Church of England. Now they find that they are 
in danger of the Church of England's just resentments; 
now they cry out peace, union, forbearance, and charity ; 
as if the Church had not too long harboured her enemies 
under her wing, and nourished the viperous brood, 
till they hiss and fly in the face of the mother that 
cherished them. 

No, Gentlemen, the time for mercy is past; your day 
of grace is over; you should have practised peace, and 
moderation, and charity, if you expected any yourselves. 

We have heard none of this lesson for fourteen years 
past; we have been huffed and buUied by your Act of 
Toleration; you have told us that you are the Church 
established by law, as well as others; have set up your 
canting synagogues at our Church doors, and the Church 
and members have been loaded with reproaches, with 
oaths, associations, abjurations, and what not. Where 
has been the mercy, the forbearance, the charity you 
have shown to tender consciences of the Church of 
England, that could not take oaths as fast as you made 
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them; that having sworn allegiance to their lawful and 
rightful king, could not dispense with that oath, their 
king being still alive, and swear to your new hodge- 
podge of a Dutch Government? These have been 
turned out of their livings, and they and their families 
left to starve; their estates double taxed, to carry on a 
war they had no hand in, and you got nothing by. 
What account can you give of the multitudes you have 
forced to comply, against their consciences, with your 
new sophistical politics, who, like the new converts in 
France, sin because they cannot starve ? And now the 
tables are turned upon you, you must not be perse- 
cuted; it is not a Christian spirit! You have butchered 
one Idng, deposed another king, and made a mock 
king of a third; and yet you could have the face to 
expect to be employed and trusted by the fourth. 
Anybody that did not know the temper of your party, 
would stand amazed at the impudence as well as the 
folly, to think of it. 

There is no doubt but the supreme authority of a 
nation has in itself a power, and a right to that power, 
to execute the laws upon any part of that nation it 
governs. The execution of the known laws of the land, 
and that with but a gentle hand neither, was all that 
the fanatical party of this land have ever called per- 
secution; this they have magnified to a height, that 
the sufferings of the Huguenots in France were not to 
be compared with. Now, to execute the known laws of 
a nation upon those who transgress them, after volun- 
tarily consenting to the making of those laws, can never 
be called persecution, but justice. But justice is always 
violence to the party offending, for every man is inno- 
cent in his own eyes. The first execution of the laws 
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against Dissenters in England was in the days of King 
James the First. And what did it amount to? Truly, 
the worst they suffered was, at their own request, to 
let them go to New England, and erect a new colony, 
and give them great privileges, grants, and suitable 
powers, keep them under protection, and defend them 
against all invaders, and receive no taxes or revenues 
from them. This was the cruelty of the Church of 
England! Fatal lenity! It was the ruin of that excellent 
prince. King Charles the First. Had King James sent 
all the Puritans in England away to the West Indies, 
we had been a national, unmixed Church: the Church 
of England had been kept undivided and entire. 

To requite the lenity of the father, they take up arms 
against the son; conquer, pursue, take, imprison, and 
at last put to death the anointed of God, and destroy 
the very being and nature of Government, setting up a 
sordid impostor, who had neither title to govern nor 
understanding to manage, but supplied that want 
with power, bloody and desperate councils and craft, 
without conscience. 

Had not King James the First withheld the full 
execution of the laws, had he given them strict justice, 
had he cleared the nation of them, the consequences 
had been plain: his son had never been murdered by 
them, nor the monarchy overwhelmed. It was too much 
mercy shown them that was the ruin of his posterity, 
and the ruin of the nation's peace. One would think 
the Dissenters should not have the face to believe that 
we are to be wheedled and canted into peace and toler- 
ation, when they know that they have once requited 
us with a civil war, and once with an intolerably and 
unrighteous persecution for our former civility. 

Nay, to encourage us to be easy with them, it is 
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apparent that they never had the upper hand of the 
Church, but they treated her with all the severity, with 
all the reproach and contempt as was possible. What 
peace and what mercy did they show the loyal gentry 
of the Church of England in the time of their triumphant 
Commonwealth? How did they put all the gentry of 
England to ransom, whether they were actually in arms 
for the king or not, making people compound for their 
estates, and starve their families? How did they treat 
the clergy of the Church of England, sequester the 
ministers, devour the patrimony of the Church, and 
divide the spoil among their soldiers, turning her 
clergy out to starve? Just such measure as they have 
meted should be measured them again. 

Charity and love is the known doctrine of the Church 
of England, and it is plain she has put it in practice 
towards the Dissenters, even beyond what they ought, 
till she has been wanting to herself, and, in effect, unkind 
to her own sons, particularly in the too much lenity of 
King James the First, mentioned before. Had he so 
rooted the Puritans from the face of the land, which 
he had an opportunity early to have done, they had not 
had the power to vex the Church, as since they have 
done. In the days of King Charles the Second, how did 
the Church reward their bloody doings? With lenity 
and mercy. Except the barbarous regicides of the 
pretended Court of Justice, not a soul suffered for all 
the blood in an unnatural war. King Charles came in 
an mercy and love, cherished them, preferred them, 
employed them, withheld the rigour of the law, and 
oftentimes even against the advice of his Parliament, 
gave them liberty of conscience. And how did they 
requite him? With the villainous contrivance to depose 
and murder him and his successor at the Rye Plot. 
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THE BEE AND THE SPIDER 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745): Battle of the Books 

Things were at this crisis when a material accident fell 
out. For upon the highest corner of a large window there 
dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to the first magnitude 
by the destruction of infinite numbers of flies, whose 
spoils lay scattered before the gates of his palace, like 
human bones before the cave of some giant. The avenues 
to his castle were guarded with turnpikes and palisadoes, 
all after the modern way of fortification. After you had 
passed several courts you came to the centre, wherein 
you might behold the constable himself in his own 
lodgings, which had windows fronting to each avenue, 
and ports to sally out upon all occasions of prey or 
defence. In this mansion he had for some time dwelt 
in peace and plenty, without danger to his person by 
swallows from above, or to his palace by brooms from 
below: when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken 
pane in the glass had discovered itself, and in he went; 
where, expatiating a while, he at last happened to alight 
upon one of the outward waUs of the spider’s citadel; 
which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to 
the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force 
his passage, and thrice the centre shook. The spider 
within, feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at first 
that Nature was approaching to her final dissolution; 
or else, that Beelzebub, with all his legions, was come 
to revenge the death of many thousands of tiis subjects 
whom his enemy had slain and devoured. However, 
he at length valiantly resolved to issue forth and meet 
his fate. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted himself of 
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his toils, and, posted securely at some distance, was 
employed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging them 
from the ragged remnants of the cobweb. By this time 
the spider was adventured out, when, beholding the 
chasms, the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, he 
was very near at his wits' end; he stormed and swore 
like a madman, and swelled till he was ready to burst. At 
length, casting his eye upon the bee, and wisely gathering 
causes from events (for they knew each other by sight), 
A plague split you, said he; is it you, with a vengeance, 
that have made this litter here? could not you look be- 
fore you ? Good words, friend, said the bee (having now 
pruned himself, and being disposed to droll) : PU give 
you my hand and word to come near your kennel no 
more; I was never in such a confounded piclde since I 
was born. — Sirrah, replied the spider, if it were not 
for breaking an old custom in our family, never to stir 
abroad against an enemy, I should come and teach 
you better manners. — I pray have patience, said the 
bee, or you'll spend your substance, and, for aught I 
see, you may stand in need of it all, toward the repair 
of your house. — Rogue, rogue, replied the spider, yet 
methinks you should have more respect to a person 
whom all the world allows to be so much your better. 
— By my troth, said the bee, the comparison will amount 
to a very good jest; and you will do me a favour it 
let me know the reasons that all the world is pleased to 
use in so hopeful a dispute. At this the spider, having 
swelled himself into the size and posture of a disputant, 
began his argument in the true spirit of controversy, 
with resolution to be heartily scurrilous and angry to 
urge on his own reasons, without the least regard to the 
answers or objections of his opposite; and fully pre- 
determined in his mind against all conviction. 
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Not to disparage myself, said he, by the comparison 
with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond 
without house or home, without stock or inheritance? 
born to no possession of your own, but a pair of wings 
and a drone-pipe. Your livelihood is a universal plunder 
upon nature; a freebooter over fields and gardens; 
and, for the sake of stealing, will rob a nettle as easily 
as a violet. Whereas I am a domestic animal, furnished 
with a native stock within myself. This large castle 
(to show my improvements in the mathematics) is 
all built with my own hands, and the materials extracted 
altogether out of my own person. 

I am glad, answered the bee, to hear you grant at 
least that I am come honestly by my wings and my 
voice ; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone 
for my flights and my music; and Providence would 
never have bestowed on me two such gifts, without 
designing them for the noblest ends. I visit indeed all 
the flowers and blossoms of the field and garden; but 
whatever I collect thence enriches myself, without the 
least injury to their beauty, their smell, or their taste. 
Now, for you and your skill in architecture and other 
mathematics, I have little to say: in that building of 
yours there might, for aught I know, have been labour 
and method enough; but, by woful experience for us 
both, it is too plain the materials are naught; and I 
hope you will hencefurth take warning, and consider 
duration and matter, as well as method and art. You 
boast indeed of being obliged to no other creature, but 
of drawing and spinning out all from yourself; that is 
to say, if we may judge of the liquor in the vessel by 
what issues out, you possess a good plentiful store of 
dirt and poison in your breast; and, though I would by 
no means lessen or disparage your genuine stock of 
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either, yet I doubt you are somewhat obliged, for an 
increase of both, to a little foreign assistance. Your 
inherent portion of dirt does not fail of acquisitions, by 
sweepings exhaled from below; and one insect furnishes 
you with a share of poison to destroy another. So that, 
in short, the question comes all to this; whether is the 
nobler being of the two, that which, by a lazy con- 
templation of four inches round, by an overweening 
pride, feeding and engendering on itself, turns all into 
excrement and venom, producing nothing at all but 
fiybane and a cobweb; or that w’'hich, by a universal 
range, with long search, much study, true judgment, 
and distinction of things, brings home honey and wax. 


THE CLUB 

Richard Steele (1672-1729) : Essays 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcester 
shire, of antient descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger 
de Coverley. His great-grandfather was inventor of 
that famous country dance which is call’d after him. 
All who know that shire are very well acquainted with 
the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very singular in his behaviour, but his singu- 
larities proceed from his good sense, and are contra- 
dictions to the manners of the world, only as he thinks 
the world is in the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or 
obstinacy; and his being uncojifined to modes and forms, 
makes him but the readier and more capable to please 
and oblige all who know him. When he is in town he 
lives in Soho Square. It is said, he keeps himself a 
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batchelor by reason he was crossed in love, by a per- 
verse beautiful widow of the next county to him. Before 
this disappointment. Sir Roger was what you call a 
fine gentleman, had often supped with my Lord Roches- 
ter and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon his first 
coming to town, and kick'd Bully Dawson in a publick 
cofee-house for calling him youngster. But being ill 
used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious 
for a year and a half; and though, his temper being 
naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless 
of himself, and never dressed afterwards; he continues 
to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were 
in fashion at the time of his repulse, which, in his merry 
humours, he tells us, has been in and out twelve times 
since he first wore it. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, 
cheerful, gay, and hearty, keeps a good house both in 
town and country; a great lover of mankind; but there 
is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he is rather 
beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his 
servants look satisfied, all the young women profess 
love to him, and the young men are glad of his company. 
When he comes into a house he calls the servants by their 
names, and talks aU the way upstairs to a visit. I must 
not omit that Sir Roger is a Justice of the Quorum; 
that he fills the chair at a Quarter Session with great 
abilities, and three months ago gain’d universal applause 
by explaining a passage in the Game Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among 
us, is another batchelor, who is a member of the Inner 
Temple ; a man of great probity, wit, and understanding ; 
but he has chosen his place of residence rather to obey 
the direction of an old humoursome father, than in 
pursuit of his own inclinations. He was placed there to 
study the laws of the land, and is the most learned of 
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any of the house in those of the stage* Aristotle and 
Longinus are much better understood by him than 
Littleton or Coke. The father sends up every post 
questions relating to marriage articles, leases, and 
tenures, in the neighbourhood; all which questions he 
agrees with an attorney to answer and take care of in 
the lump. He is studying the passions themselves, when 
he should be inquiring into the debates among men 
which arise from them. He knows the argument of 
each of the orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but 
not one case in the reports of our own courts. No one 
ever took him for a fool, but none, except his intimate 
friends, know he has a great deal of wit. This turn makes 
him at once both disinterested and agreeable: as few 
of his thoughts are drawn from business, they are most 
of them fit for conversation. His taste of books is a 
little too just for the age he lives in; he has read all, 
but approves of very few. His familiarity with the 
customs, manners, actions, and writings of the antients, 
makes him a very delicate observer of what occurs to 
him in the present world. He is an excellent critick, 
and the time of the play is his hour of business; exactly 
at five he passes thro' New Inn, crosses thro' Russel 
Court, and takes a turn at Will's till the play begins; 
he has his shoes rubbed and his periwig powder'd at 
the barber's as you go into the Rose. It is for the good 
of the audience when he is at a play, for the actors have 
an ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence in the City of 
London. A person of indefatigable industry, strong 
reason, and great experience. His notions of trade are 
noble and generous, and (as every rich man has usually 
some sly way of jesting, which would make no great 
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figure were he not a rich man) he calls the sea the British 
Common. He is acquainted with commerce in all its 
parts, and will tell you that it is a stupid and barbarous 
way to extend dominion by arms; for true power is 
to be got by 'arts and industry. He will often argue, 
that if this part of our trade were v^ell cultivated, we 
should gain from one nation; and if another, from 
another. I have heard him prove, that diligence makes 
more lasting acquisitions than valour, and that sloth 
has ruined more nations than the sword. He abounds 
in several frugal maxims, among which the greatest 
favourite is, “A penny saved is a penny got.” A general 
trader of good sense, is pleasanter company than a 
general scholar; and Sir Andrew having a natural 
unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his discourse 
gives the same pleasure that wit would in another man. 
He has made his fortunes himself; and says that England 
may be richer than other kingdoms, by as plain methods 
as he himself is richer than other men ; tho’ at the same 
time I can say this of him, that there is not a point in 
the compass but blows home a ship in which he is 
an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the Club-room sits Captain 
Sentry, a gentleman of great courage, good under- 
standing, but invincible modesty. He is one of those 
that deserve very well, but are very awkward at putting 
their talents within the observation of such as should 
take notice of them. He was some years a captain, and 
behaved himself with great gallantry in several engage- 
ments, and at several sieges; but having a small estate 
of his own, and being next heir to Sir Roger, he has 
quitted a way of life in which no man can rise suitably 
to his merit, who is not something of a courtier as well 
as a soldier. I have heard him often lament, that in 
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a profession where merit is placed in so conspicuous 
a view, impudence should get the better of modesty. 
When he has talked to this purpose I never heard him 
make a sour expression, but frankly confess that he left 
the world, because he was not fit for it. A strict honesty 
and an even regular behaviour, are in themselves 
obstacles to him that must press through crowds, who 
endeavour at the same end with himself, the favour of 
a commander. He will however in his way of talk excuse 
generals, for not disposing according to men’s desert, or 
inquiring into it: For, says he, that great man who has 
a mind to help me, has as many to break through to 
come at me, as I have to come to him: therefore he 
will conclude, that the man who would make a figure, 
especially in a military way, must get over all false 
modesty, and assist his patron against the importunity 
of other pretenders, by a proper assurance in his own 
vindication. He says it is a civil cowardice to be back- 
ward in asserting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be slow in attacking when it is your 
duty. With this candour does the gentleman speak of 
himself and others. The same frankness runs through 
all his conversation. The military part of his life has 
furnish’d him with many adventures, in the relation 
of which he is very agreeable to the company; for he 
is never overbearing, though accustomed to command 
men in the utmost degree below him; nor ever too 
obsequious, from an habit of obeying men highly 
above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of humour- 
ists unacquainted with the gallantries and pleasures of 
the age, we have among Us the gallant Will Honey- 
comb, a gentleman who according to his years should 
be in the decline of his life, but having ever been very 
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careful of his person, and always had a very easy fortune, 
time has made but very little impression, either by 
wrinkles on his forehead, or traces in his brain. His 
person is well turn’d, of a good height. He is very 
ready at that sort of discourse with which men usually 
entertain women. He has all his life dressed very well, 
and remembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He knows 
the history of every mode, and can inform you from 
which of the French king’s wenches our wives and 
daughters had this manner of curling their hair, that 
way of placing their hoods; and whose vanity to show 
her foot made petticoats so short in such a year. In a 
word, aU his conversation and knowledge has been in 
the female world: as other men of his age will take 
notice to you what such a minister said upon such and 
such an occasion, he will teU you when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at court such a woman was then 
smitten, another was taken with him at the head of 
his troop in the Park. In aU these important relations, 
he has ever about the same time received a glance or 
a blow of a fan from some celebrated beauty, mother 
of the present Lord such-a-one. This way of talking 
of his very much enlivens the conversation among us 
of a more sedate turn; and I find there is not one of 
the company but myself, who rarely speak at all, but 
speaks of him as that sort of man, who is usually called 
a well-bred fine gentleman. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom I 
am next to speak of, as one of our company; for he 
visits us but seldom, but when he does it adds to every 
man else a new enjoyment of himself. He is a clergy- 
man, a very philosophick man, of general learning, great 
sanctity of life, and the most exact good breeding. He 
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has the misfortune to be of a very weak constitution, 
and consequently cannot accept of such cares and 
business as preferments in his function would oblige 
him to: he is therefore among divines what a chamber- 
counsellor is among lawyers. The probity of his mind, 
and the integrity of his life, create him followers, as 
being eloquent or loud advances others. He seldom 
introduces the subject he speaks upon; but we are so 
far gone in years, that he observes, when he is among 
us, an earnestness to have him fall on some divine 
topick, which he always treats with much authority, 
as one who has no interests in this world, as one who is 
hastening to the object of all his wishes, and conceives 
hope from his decays and infirmities. These are my 
ordinary companions. 


SIR ROGER AT CHURCH 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) : Essays 

I AM always very well pleased with a country Sunday; 
and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a 
human institution, it would be the best method that 
could have been thought of for the polishing and civilising 
of mankind. It is certain the country-people would soon 
degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were 
there not such frequent returns of a stated time, in 
which the whole village meet together with their best 
faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to converse with 
one another upon indiferent subjects, hear their duties 
explained to them, and join together in adoration of 
the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the 
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whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the 
notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon 
appearing in^ their most agreeable forms, and exerting 
all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the 
eye of the village. A country-fellow distinguishes him- 
self as much in the churchyard, as a citizen does upon 
the 'Change; the whole parish-politicks being generally 
discuss'd in that place either after sermon or before 
the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger being a good churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of 
his own chusing: he has likewise given a handsome 
pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion-table at his 
own expense. He has often told me, that at his coming 
to his estate he found his parishioners very irregular; 
and that in order to make them kneel and join in the 
responses, he gave every one of them a hassock and a 
Common-prayer Book: and at the same time employed 
an itinerant singing-master, who goes about the country 
for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes 
of the psalms; upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed out-do most of the country 
churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good order, and will suffer no- 
body to sleep in it besides himself; for if by chance he 
has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, 
and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them 
himself, or sends his servants to them. Several other of 
the old knight’s particularities break out upon these 
occasions: sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse 
in the singing-psalms, half a minute after the rest of 
the congregation have done with it; sometimes, wEen 
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he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces Amen three or four times to the same prayer; 
and sometimes stands up when everybody else is upon 
their knees, to count the congregation, or see if any 
of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old 
friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to one 
John Matthews to mind what he was about, and not dis- 
turb the congregation. This John Matthews it seems is 
remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that time 
was kicking his heels for his diversion. This authority 
of the knight, though exerted in that odd manner which 
accompanies him in all circumstances of life, has a very 
good effect upon the parish, who are not polite enough 
to see anything ridiculous in his behaviour; besides 
that, the general good sense and worthiness of his char- 
acter, make his friends observe these little singularities 
as foils that rather set off than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes 
to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The 
knight walks down from his seat in the chancel between 
a double row of his tenants, that stand bowing to him 
on each side; and every now and then enquires how 
such an one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do whom 
he does not see at church; which is understood as a 
secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a cate- 
chising-day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with a 
boy that answers well, he has ordered a Bible to be 
given him next day for his encouragement; and some- 
times accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. 
Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds a year to the 
clerk’s place; and that he may encourage the young 
fellows to make themselves perfect in the church service, 
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has promised upon the death of the present incumbent, 
who is very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable, because the very next village 
is famous for the differences and contentions that rise 
betw’een the parson and the 'squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always preaching at 
the 'squire, and the 'squire to be revenged on the parson 
never comes to church. The 'squire has made all his 
tenants atheists and tithe-stealers; while the parson 
instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, 
and insinuates to them in almost every sermon, that he 
is a better man than his patron. In short, matters are 
come to such an extremity, that the 'squire has not 
said his prayers either in publick or private this half 
year ; and that the parson threatens him, if he does 
not mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of 
the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who are 
so used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as much 
deference to the understanding of a man of an estate, 
as of a man of learning; and are very hardly brought 
to regard any truth, how important soever it may be, 
that is preached to them, when they know there are 
several men of five hundred a year who do not believe it. 
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MIRANDA 

William Law (1686-1761) : A Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life 

Miranda (the sister of Flavia) is a sober, reasonable 
Christian: as soon as she was mistress of her time and 
fortune, it was her first thought how she might best 
fulfil everything that God required of her in the use of 
them, and how she might make the best and happiest 
use of this short life. She depends upon the truth of 
what our blessed Lord hath said, that there is but 
'‘One thing needful,'' and therefore makes her whole 
life but one continual labour after it. She has but one 
reason for doing or not doing, for liking or not liking 
anything, and that is, the will of God. She is not so 
weak as to pretend to add what is called the fine lady 
to the true Christian; Miranda thinks too well to be 
taken with the sound of such silly words; she has 
renounced the world to follow Christ in the exercise 
of humihty, charity, devotion, abstinence, and heavenly 
afiections; and that is Miranda's fine breeding. 

While she was under her mother, she was forced to 
be genteel, to live in ceremony, to sit up late at nights, 
to be in the folly of every fashion, and always visiting 
on Sundays; to go patched, and loaded with a burden 
of finery, to the Holy Sacrament ; to be in every polite 
conversation; to hear profaneness at the playhouse, 
and wanton songs and love intrigues at the opera; to 
dance at pubhc places, that fops and rakes might 
admire the fineness of her shape, and the beauty of 
her motions. The remembrance of this way of life 
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makes her exceeding careful to atone for it by a 
contrary behaviour. 

Miranda does not divide her duty between God, her 
neighbour, and herself ; but she considers all as due to 
God, and so does everything in His Name, and for 
His Sake. This makes her consider her fortune as the 
gift of God, that is to be used, as everything is that 
belongs to God, for the wise and reasonable ends of a 
Christian and holy life. Her fortune therefore is divided 
betwixt herself and several other poor people, and she 
has only her part of relief from it. She thinks it the 
same folly to indulge herself in needless, vain expenses, 
as to give to other people to spend in the same way. 
Therefore as she will not give a poor man money to go 
see a puppet-show, neither will she allow herself any to 
spend in the same manner; thinking it very proper to 
be as wise herself as she expects poor men should be. 
For it is a folly and a crime in a poor man, says Miranda, 
to waste what is given him in foolish trifles, whilst he 
wants meat, drink, and clothes. And is it less folly, or 
a less crime in me, to spend that money in silly (hver- 
sions, which might be so much better spent in imitation 
of the divine goodness, in works of kindness and charity 
towards my fellow - creatures and fellow- Christians? 
If a poor man's own necessities are a reason why he 
should not waste any of his money idly, surely the 
necessities of the poor, the excellency of charity, which 
is received as done to Christ Himself, is a much greatei 
reason why no one should ever waste any of his money. 
For if he does so, he does not only do like the poor man, 
only waste that which he wants himself, but he wastes 
that which is wanted for the most noble use, and which 
Christ Himself is ready to receive at his hands. And if 
we are angry at a poor man, and look upon him as a 
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wretch, when he throws away that which should buy 
his own bread; how must we appear in the sight of 
God, if we make a wanton idle use of that which should 
buy bread and clothes for the hungry and naked brethren, 
who are as near and dear to God as we are, and fellow- 
heirs of the same state of future glory ? This is the spirit 
of Miranda, and thus she uses the gifts of God; she is 
only one of a certain number of poor people, that are 
relieved out of her fortune, and she only differs from 
them in the blessedness of giving. 

Excepting her victuals, she never spent near ten 
pounds a year upon herself. If you were to see her, 
you would wonder what poor body it was, that was so 
surprisingly neat and clean. She has but one rule that 
she observes in her dress, to be always clean and in 
the cheapest things. Everything about her resembles 
the purity of her soul, and she is always clean without, 
because she is always pure within. 

Every morning sees her early at her prayers; she 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, because it begins 
all her pious rules of holy living, and brings the fresh 
pleasure of repeating them. She seems to be as a 
guardian angel to those that dwell about her, with her 
watchings and prayers, blessing the place where she 
dwehs, and making intercession w.ith God for those 
that are asleep. 

Her devotions have had some intervals, and God has 
heard several of her private prayers, before the light 
is suffered to enter into her sister's room. Miranda 
does not know what it is to have a dull half-day; the 
returns of her hours of prayer, and her religious exer- 
cises, come too often to let any considerable part of 
it lie heavy upon her hands. 

When you see her at work, you see the same wisdom 
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that governs all her other actions; she is either doing 
something that is necessary for herself, or necessary for 
others, who want to be assisted. There is scarce a poor 
family in the neighbourhood, but wears something or 
other that has had the labour of her hands. Her wise 
and pious mind neither wants the amusement, nor can 
bear with the folly, of idle and impertinent work. 
She can admit of no such folly as this in the day because 
she has to answer for all her actions at night. When 
there is no wisdom to be observed in the employment 
of her hands, when there is no useful or charitable work 
to be done, Miranda will work no more. At her table 
she lives strictly by this rule of holy Scripture, '"Whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” This makes her begin and end every meal, 
as she begins and ends every day, with acts of devotion: 
she eats and drinks only for the sake of living, and with 
so regular an abstinence, that every meal is an exercise 
of self-denial, and she humbles her body every time that 
she is forced to feed it. If Miranda was to run a race 
for her life, she would submit to a diet that was proper 
for it. But as the race which is set before her is a race 
of holiness, purity, and heavenly affection, which she is 
to finish in a corrupt, disordered body of earthly passions, 
so her everyday diet has only this one end, to make her 
body fitter for this spiritual race. She does not weigh 
her meat in a pair of scales, but she weighs it in a much 
better balance; so much as gives a proper strength to 
her body, and renders it able and ^^ing to obey the 
soul, to join in psalms and prayers, and lift up eyes and 
hands towards heaven with greater readiness: so much 
is Miranda's meal. So that Miranda will never have 
her eyes swell with fatness, or pant under a heavy load 
of flesh, 'Until she has changed her religion. 
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OLD-TIME INOCULATION 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1689-1762) : Letters 

To Mrs. S. C (Miss Sarah Chiswell) 

Adrianople, April 1 , O.S. [1717]. 
In my opinion, dear vS., I ought rather to quarrel with 
you for not answering my Nhneguen letter of August 
till December, than to excuse my not writing again till 
now. I am sure there is on my side a very good excuse 
for silence, having gone such tiresome land-journeys, 
though I don't find the conclusion of them so bad as 
you seem to imagine. I am very easy here, and not in 
the solitude you fancy me. The great quantity of 
Greek, French, English, and Italians, that are under 
our protection, make their court to me from morning 
till night; and, I'll assure you, are many of them very 
fine ladies ; for there is no possibility for a Christian to 
live easily under this government but by the protec- 
tion of an ambassador — and the richer they are, the 
greater their danger. 

Those dreadful stories you have heard of the plague 
have very little foundation in truth. I own I have 
much ado to reconcile myself to the sound of a word 
which has always given me such terrible ideas, though 
I am convinced there is httle more in it than a fever. 
As a proof of which we passed through two or three 
towns most violently infected. In the very next house 
where we lay (in one of those places) two persons died 
of it, LucMy for me, I was so well deceived that I 
knew nothing of the matter; and I was made believe 
that our second cook who fell ill here had only a great 
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cold. However, we left our doctor to take care of him, 
and yesterday they both arrived here in good health; 
and I am now let into the secret that he has had the 
plague. There are many that escape it; neither is the 
air ever infected. I am persuaded it would be as easy 
to root it out here as out of Italy and France; but it 
does so little mischief, they are not very sohcitous about 
it, and are content to suffer this distemper instead of 
our variety, which they are utterly unacquainted with. 

A fropos of distempers, I am going to tell you a thing 
that I am sure will make you wish yourself here. The 
small-pox, so fatal, and so general amongst us, is here 
entirely harmless by the invention of ingrafting, which 
is the term they give it. There is a set of old women who 
make it their business to perform the operation every 
autumn, in the month of September, when the great 
heat is abated. People send to one another to know if 
any of their family has a mind to have the small-pox: 
they make parties for this purpose, and when they are 
met (commonly fifteen or sixteen together), the old 
woman comes with a nut-shell full of the matter of the 
best sort of small-pox, and asks what veins you please 
to have opened. She immediately rips open that you 
offer to her with a large needle (which gives you no more 
pain than a common scratch), and puts into the vein 
as much venom as can lie upon the head of her needle, 
and after binds up the httle wound with a hollow bit 
of shell; and in this manner opens four or five veins. 
The Grecians have commonly the superstition of open- 
ing one in the middle of the forehead, in each arm, and 
on the breast, to mark the sign of the cross; but this 
has a very ill effect, all these wounds leaving httle scars, 
and is not done by those that are not superstitious, who 
choose to have them in the legs, or that part of the 
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arm that is concealed. The children or young patients 
play together all the rest of the day, and are in perfect 
hedth to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize 
them, and they keep their beds two days, very seldom 
three. They have very rarely above twenty or thirty 
in their faces, which never mark; and in eight days' 
time they are as well as before their illness. Where 
they are wounded, there remain running sores during 
the distemper, which I don't doubt is a great relief 
to it. Every year thousands undergo this operation; 
and the French ambassador says, pleasantly, that they 
take the small-pox here by way of diversion, as they 
take the waters in other countries. There is no example 
of any one that has died in it; and you may believe I 
am very well satisfied of the safety of this experiment, 
since I intend to try it on my dear little son. 


HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754) : History of Tom Jones 

The arrival of Black George in town, and the good 
offices which that grateful fellow had promised to do 
for his old benefactor, greatly comforted Jones in the 
midst of all the anxiety and uneasiness which he had 
suffered on the account of Sophia; from whom, by the 
means of the said George, he received the following 
answer to his letter, which Sophia, to whom the use 
of pen, ink, and paper was restored with her liberty, 
wrote the very evening when she departed from her 
confinement: 

Sir , — hs I do not doubt your sincerity in what you 
write, you will be pleased to hear that some of my afflic- 
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tions are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt Western, 
with whom I am at present, and with whom I enjoy ali 
the liberty I can desire. One promise my aunt hath insisted 
on my making, which is, that I will not see or converse 
with any person without her knowledge and consent. This 
promise I have most solemnly given, and shall most 
inviolably keep: and though she hath not expressly for- 
bidden me writing, yet that must be an omission from 
forgetfulness; or this, perhaps, is included in the word 
conversing. However, as I cannot but consider this as 
a breach of her generous confidence in my honour, you 
cannot expect that I shall, after this, continue to write 
myself or to receive letters without her knowledge. A 
promise is with me a very sacred thing, and to be extended 
to everything understood from it, as well as to what is 
expressed by it; and this consideration may, perhaps, on 
reflection, afford you some comfort. But why should I 
mention a comfort to you of this kind; for though there 
is one thing in which I can never comply with the best of 
fathers, yet am I firmly resolved never to act in defiance 
of him, or to take any step in consequence without his 
consent. A firm persuasion of this must teach you to 
divert your thoughts from what fortune hath (perhaps) 
made impossible. This your own interest persuades you. 
This may reconcile, I hope, Mr. Allworthy to you; and if 
it will, you have my injunctions to pursue it. Accidents 
have laid some obligations on me, and your good inten- 
tions probably more. Fortune may, perhaps, be some time 
kinder to us both than at present. Believe this, that I 
shall always think of you as I think you deserve, and am, 

Sir, 

your obliged humble servant, 

Sophia Western. 

I charge you write to me no more — at present at least; 
and accept this, which is now of no service to me, which 
I know you must want, and think you owe the trifle only 
to that fortune by which you found it. 

A child who hath just learnt his letters would have 
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spelt this letter out in less time than Jones took in 
reading it. The sensations it occasioned were a mixture 
of joy and grief; somewhat like what divide the mind 
of a good man when he peruses the will of his deceased 
friend, in which a large legacy, which his distresses 
make the more welcome, is bequeathed to him. Upon 
the whole, however, he was more pleased than dis- 
pleased; and, indeed, the reader may probably wonder 
that he was displeased at aH; but the reader is not 
quite so much in love as was poor Jones; and love is 
a disease which, though it may, in some instances, 
resemble a consumption (which it sometimes causes), 
in others proceeds in direct opposition to it, and par- 
ticularly in this, that it never flatters itself, or sees 
any one s5miptom in a favourable light. 

One thing gave him complete satisfaction, wliich was 
that his mistress had regained her liberty, and was now 
with a lady where she might at least assure herself of 
a decent treatment. Another comfortable circumstance 
was the reference which she made to her promise of 
never marrying any other man; for however dis- 
interested he might imagine his passion, and notwith- 
standing all the generous overtures made in his letter, 
I very much question whether he could have heard a 
more afflicting piece of news than that Sophia was 
married to another, though the match had been never 
so great, and never so likely to end in making her 
completely happy. That refined degree of Platonic 
affection which is absolutely detached from the flesh, 
and is, indeed, entirely and purely spiritual, is a gift 
confined to the female part of the creation; many of 
whom I have heard declare (and, doubtless, with great 
truth) that they would, with the utmost readiness, 
resign a lover to a rival, when such resignation was 
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proved to be necessary for the temporal interest of 
snch lover. ^ Hence, therefore, I conclude that this 
affection is in nature, though I cannot pretend to say 
I have ever seen an instance of it. 

Mr. Jones having spent three hours in reading and 
kissing the aforesaid letter, and being, at last, in a state 
of good spirits, from the last-mentioned considerations, 
he agreed to cany an appointment, which he had before 
made, into execution. This was to attend Mrs. Miller, 
and her younger daughter, into the gallery at the play- 
house, and to admit Mr. Partridge as one of the com- 
pany. For as Jones had really that taste for humour 
which many affect, he expected to enjoy much enter- 
tainment in the criticisms of Partridge, from whom he 
expected the simple dictates of nature, unimproved, 
indeed, but likewise unadulterated, by art. 

In the first row then of the first gallery did Mr. Jones, 
Mrs. Miller, her youngest daughter, and Partridge, take 
their places. Partridge immediately declared it was the 
finest place he had ever been in. When the first music 
was played, he said, ''It was a wonder how so many 
fiddlers could play at one time, without putting one 
another out."' While the fellow was lighting the upper 
candles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller, “Look, look, madam, 
the very picture of the man in the end of the common- 
pi'ayer book before the gunpowder- treason service.” 
Nor could he help observing, with a sigh, when all the 
candles were lighted, “That here were candles enough 
burnt in one night to keep an honest poor family for 
a whole twelvemonth.” 

As soon as the play, which was Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor did 
he break silence till the entrance of the ghost; upon 
which he asked Jones, “What man that was in the 
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strange dress; something/' said he, ''like what I have 
seen in a picture. Sure it is not armour, is it? " Jones 
answered, "That is the ghost." To which Partridge 
replied with a smile, "Persuade me to that, sir, if yon 
can. Though I can't say I ever actually saw a ghost in 
my life, yet I am certain I should know one, if I saw 
him, better than that comes to. No, no, sir, ghosts don't 
appear in such dresses as that, neither." In this mistake, 
which caused much laughter in the neighbourhood of 
Partridge, he was suffered to continue till the scene 
between the ghost and Hamlet, when Partridge gave 
that credit to Mr. Garrick, which he had denied to Jones, 
and fell into so violent a trembling, that his knees 
knocked against each other. Jones asked him what was 
the matter, and whether he was afraid of the warrior 
upon the stage? "0 la! sir," said he, "I perceive now 
it is what you told me. I am not afraid of anything; 
for I know it is but a play. And if it was really a ghost, 
it could do one no harm at such a distance, and in so 
much company; and yet if I was frightened, I am not 
the only person," "Why, who," cries Jones, "dost 
thou take to be such a coward here besides thyself?" 
"Nay, you may call me coward if you will; but if that 
little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I 
never saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay: go 
along with you! Ay, to be sure! Who's fool then? 
Will you? Lud have mercy upon such foolhardiness I — 

Whatever happens, it is good enough for you. Follow 

you? I'd fohow the devil as soon. Nay, perhaps it is 
the devil — ^for they say he can put on what likeness 

he pleases — Oh! here he is again. ^No farther! No, 

you have gone far enough already; farther than I'd 
have gone for all the king's dominions." Jones offered 
to speak, but Partridge cried, "Hush, hush! dear sir, 
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don't you hear him? " And during the whole speech ol 
the ghost, he sat with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost 
and partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the 
same passions which succeeded each other in Hamlet, 
succeeding likewise in him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said, “Why, Par- 
tridge, you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the 
play more than I conceived possible." “Nay, sir," 
answered Partridge, “if you are not afraid of the devil, 
I can't help it; but to be sure, it is natural to be sur- 
prised at such things, though I know there is nothing 
in them: not that it was the ghost that surprised me, 
neither; for I should have known that to have been only 
a man in a strange dress ; but when I saw the little man 
so frightened himself, it was that which took hold of 
me." “And dost thou imagine, then. Partridge," cries 
Jones, “that he was really frightened?" “Nay, sir," 
said Partridge, “did not you yourself observe after- 
wards, when he found it was his own father's spirit, 
and how he was murdered in the garden, how his fear 
forsook him by degrees, and he was struck dumb with 
sorrow, as it were, just as I should have been, had it 
been my own case? — But hush! O la! what noise is 

that? There he is again. ^Weli to be certain, though 

I know there is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not 
down yonder, where those men are." Then turning his 
eyes again upon Hamlet, “Ay, you may draw your 
sword; what signifies a sword against the power of 
the devil?" 

During the second act. Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the fineness of the dresses; 
nor could he help observing upon the king’s countenance. 
“Well," said he, “how people may be deceived by faces! 
Nulla fides fronti is, I find, a true saying. Who would 
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think, by looking in the king's face, that he had ever 
committed a murder?" He then inquired after the 
ghost; but Jones, who intended he should be surprised, 
gave him no other satisfaction than “that he might 
possibly see him again soon, and in a flash of fire." 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this; and now, 
when the ghost made his next appearance. Partridge 
cried out, “There, sir, now; what say you now? is he 
frightened now or no? As much frightened as you think 
me, and, to be sure, nobody can help some fears. I 
would not be in so bad a condition as what’s his name. 
Squire Hamlet, is there, for all the world. Bless me! 
what’s become of the spirit? As I am a living soul, 
I thought I saw him sink into the earth.’’ “Indeed, 
you saw right,’’ answered Jones. “Well, well,’’ cries 
Partridge, “I know it is only a play: and besides, if 
there was anything in all this. Madam Miller would 
net laugh so; for as to you, sir, you would not be 
afraid, I believe, if the devil was here in person. — 
There, there — Ay, no wonder you are in such a passion; 
shake the vile wicked wretch to pieces. If she was my 
own mother, I would serve her so. To be sure, all duty 

to a mother is forfeited by such wicked doings. ^Ay, 

go about your business, I hate the sight of you." 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the play which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not at 
first understand, till Jones explained it to him; but he 
no sooner entered into the spirit of it, than he began to 
bless himself that he had never committed murder. 
Then turning to Mrs. Miller, he asked her, “If she did 
not imagine the king looked as if he was touched; 
though he is," said he, “a good actor, and doth all he 
can to hide it. Well, I would not have so much to 
answer for, as that wicked man there hath, to sit upon 
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a much higher chair than he sits upon. No wonder he 
ran away; for your sake I'll never trust an innocent 
face again." 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the attention 
of Partridge, who expressed much surprise at the 
number of skulls thrown upon the stage. To which 
Jones answered, '"That it was one of the most famous 
burial-places about town." “No wonder then," cries 
Partridge, “that the place is haunted. But I never 
saw in my life a worse grave-digger. I had a sexton, 
when I was clerk, that should have dug three graves 
while he is digging one. The fellow handles a spade as 
if it was the first time he had ever had one in his hand. 
Ay, ay, you may sing. You had rather sing than work, 
I believe." — Upon Hamlet's taking up the skull, he 
cried out, “Well! it is strange to see how fearless some 
men are: I never could bring myself to touch anything 
belonging to a dead man, on any account. — He seemed 
frightened enough too at the ghost, I thought. Nemo 
omnibus horis sapit” 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the 
play, at the end of which Jones asked him, “Which of 
the players he had liked best?" To this he answered, 
with some appearance of indignation at the question, 
“The king, without doubt." “Indeed, Mr. Partridge," 
says Mrs. MiUer, “you are not of the same opinion with 
the to\vn; for they are aU agreed that Hamlet is acted 
by the best player who ever was on the stage." “He 
the best player!" cries Partridge, with a contemptuous 
sneer, “why, I could act as well as he myself. I am 
sure, if I had seen a ghost, I should have looked in the 
very same manner, and done just as he did. And then, 
to be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him 
and his mother, where you told me he acted so fine. 
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why, Lord help me, any man, that is, any good man, 
that had such a mother, would have done exactly the 
same. I know you are only joking with me; but indeed, 
madam, though I was never at a play in London, yet 
I have seen acting before in the country; and the king 
for my money; he speaks all his words distinctly, half 
as loud again as the other. — ^Anybody may see he is 
an actor."' 

While Mrs. Miller, was thus engaged in conversation 
with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, whom he 
immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. She said she 
had seen him from the other part of the gallery, and had 
taken that opportunity of speaking to him, as she had 
something to say which might be of great service to 
himself. She then acquainted him with her lodgings, 
and made him an appointment the next day in the 
morning; which, upon recollection, she presently 
changed to the afternoon; at which time Jones promised 
to attend her. 

Thus ended the adventure at the playhouse; where 
Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only to Jones 
and Mrs. Miller, but to all who sat within hearing, who 
were more attentive to what he said than to anything 
that passed on the stage. 

He durst not go to bed all that night for fear of the 
ghost; and for many nights after sweated two or three 
hours before he went to sleep, with the same apprehen- 
sions, and waked several times in great horrors, cr3dng 
out, “Lord have mercy upon us! there it is/’ 
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THE EMPLOYMENTS OF A COUNTRY 
HOUSEWIFE 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) : Essays 

To The Ramble f 
Sir, 

As you have allowed a place in your paper to Eu- 
phelia's letters from the country, and appear to think 
no form of human life unworthy of your attention, I 
have resolved, after many struggles with idleness and 
diffidence, to give you some account of my entertain- 
ment in this sober season of universal retreat, and to 
describe to you the employments of those who look 
with contempt on the pleasures and diversions of polite 
life, and employ ah their powers of censure and invective 
upon the uselessness, vanity, and foUy of dress, visits, 
and conversation. 

When a tiresome and vexatious journey of four days 
had brought me to the house where invitation, regularly 
sent for seven years together, had at last induced me to 
pass the summer, I was surprised, after the civilities of 
my first reception, to find, instead of the leisure and 
tranquillity which a rural life always promises, and, if 
well conducted, might always afford, a confused wild- 
ness of care and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by 
which every face was clouded and every motion agitated. 
.The old lady, who was my father's relation, was, indeed, 
very full of the happiness which she received from my 
visit, and, according to the forms of obsolete breeding, 
insisted that I should recompense the long delay of 
my company with a promise not to leave her tOl winter. 
But, amidst aU her kindness and caresses, she veiy 
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frequently turned her head aside, and whispered, with 
anxious earnestness, some order to her daughters, which 
never failed to send them out with unpolite precipitation. 
Sometimes her impatience would not suffer her to stay 
behind; she begged my pardon, she must leave me for 
a moment; she went, and returned, and sat down again, 
but was again disturbed by some new care, dismissed her 
daughters with the same trepidation, and followed them 
with the same countenance of business and solicitude. 

However, I was alarmed at this show of eagerness 
and disturbance, and however my curiosity was excited 
by such busy preparations as naturally promised some 
great event, I was yet too much a stranger to gratify 
myself with inquiries; but, finding none of the family 
in mourning, I pleased myself with imagining that I 
should rather see a wedding than a funeral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was informed 
that one of the young ladies, after whom I thought 
myself obliged to inquire, was under a necessity of 
attending some affair that could not be neglected: soon 
afterward my relation began to talk of the regularity 
of her family and the inconvenience of London hours; 
and at last let me know that they had purposed that 
night to go to bed sooner than was usual, because they 
were to rise early in the morning to make cheesecakes. 
This hint sent me to my chamber, to which I was accom- 
panied by aU the ladies, who begged me to excuse some 
large sieves of leaves and flowers that covered two- 
thirds of the floor, for they intended to distil them when 
they were dry, and they had no other room that so 
conveniently received the rising sun. 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, and 
therefore I rose early in the morning with a resolution 
to explore my new habitation, I stole, unperceived by 
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my busy cousins, into the garden, where I found nothing 
either more great or elegant than in the same number 
of acres cultivated for the market. Of the gardener I 
soon learned that his lady was the greatest manager 
in that part of the country, and that I was come hither 
at the time in which I might learn to make more pickles 
and conserves than could be seen at any other house a 
hundred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me sufficient 
opportunities of knowing her character, for she was too 
much pleased with her own accomplishments to conceal 
them, and took occasion, from some sweetmeats which 
she set next day upon the table, to discourse for two 
long hours upon robs and jellies; laid down the best 
methods of conserving, reserving, and preserving aU 
sorts of fruit ; told us with great contempt of the London 
lady in the neighbourhood, by whom these terms were 
very often confounded ; and hinted how much she should 
be ashamed to set before company, at her own house, 
sweetmeats of so dark a colour as she had often seen 
at Mistress Sprightly’s. 

It is, indeed, the great business of her hfe to watch 
the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with the due 
degree of heat, and to snatch it of at the moment of 
projection; and the employments to which she has 
bred her daughters are to turn rose leaves in the shade, 
to pick out the seeds of currants with a quill, to gather 
fruit without bruising it, and to extract bean fower 
water for the skin. Such are the tasks with which every 
day, since I came hither, has begun and ended, to which 
the early hours of hfe are sacrificed, and in which that 
time is passing away which never shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless attempts. 
The lady has settled her opinions, and maintains the 
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dignity of her own performances with all the firmness 
of stupidity accustomed to be flattered. Her daughters, 
having never seen any house but their own, believe their 
mother's excellence on her own word. Her husband is 
a mere sportsman, who is pleased to see his table well 
furnished, and thinks the day sufficiently successful 
in which he brings home a leash of hares to be potted 
by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want books, but my 
lady soon told me that none of her books would suit 
my taste; for her part she never loved to see young 
women give their minds to such follies, by which they 
would only learn to use hard words; she bred up her 
daughters to understand a house, and who ever should 
marry them, if they knew anything of good cookery, 
would never repent it. 

There are, however, some things in the culinary 
science too sublime for youthful intellects, mysteries 
into which they must not be initiated till the years 
of serious maturity, and which are referred to the day 
of marriage as the supreme qualification for connubial 
life. She makes an orange pudding, which is the envy 
of all the neighbourhood, and which she has hitherto 
found means of mixing and baking with such secrecy, 
that the ingredient to which it owes its flavour has never 
been discovered. She, indeed, conducts this great affair 
with all the caution that human policy can suggest. 
It is never known beforehand when this pudding will 
be produced; she takes the ingredients privately into 
her own closet, employs her maids and daughters in 
diflerent parts of the house, orders the oven to be 
heated for a pie, and places the pudding in it with her 
own hands: the mouth of the oven is then stopped, 
and aU inquiries are vain. 
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The composition of the pudding she has, however, 
promised Clarinda, that, if she pleases her in marriage, 
she shall be told without reserve. But the art of making 
English capers she has not yet persuaded herself to 
discover, but seems resolved that secret shall perish 
with her, as some alchymists have obstinately suppressed 
the art of transmuting metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of 
receipts, which she left upon the table, having intelli- 
gence that a vessel of gooseberry wine had burst the 
hoops. But though the importance of the event suffi- 
ciently engrossed her care, to prevent any recollection 
of the danger to which her secrets were exposed, I was 
not able to make use of the golden moments; for this 
treasure of hereditary knowledge was so well concealed 
by the manner of spelling used by her grandmother, 
her mother, and herself, that I was totally unable to 
understand it, and lost the opportunity of consulting 
the oracle, for want of knowing the language in which 
its answers were returned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard to her 
ladyship’s esteem, that I should apply myself to some 
of these economical accomplishments; for I overheard 
her, two days ago, warning her daughters, by my 
mournful example, against negligence of pastry, and 
ignorance in carving; for you saw, said she, that, with 
^1 her pretensions to knowledge, she turned the part- 
ridge the wrong way when she attempted to cut it, 
and, I believe, scarcely knows the difference between 
paste raised and paste in a dish. 


With regard to vice and virtue she seems a kind of 
neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, nor any 
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virtue but chastity; she has no desire to be praised but 
for her cookery; nor wishes any ill to the rest of man- 
kind, but that whenever they aspire to a feast, their 
custards may be wheyish, and their pie-crusts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am to 
look on these ladies as the great pattern of our sex, and 
to consider conserves and pickles as the business of my 
life; whether the censures which I now suffer be just, 
and whether the brewers of wines, and the distillers of 
washes, have a right to look with insolence on the 
weakness of 

Cornelia. 


DR. SLOP 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768): Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy 

Imagine to yourself a little squat, uncourtly figure of 
a Doctor Slop, of about four feet and a half perpendicular 
height, with a breadth of back, and a sesquipedality 
of belly, which might have done honour to a serjeant 
in the horse-guards. 

Such were the outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, which, 
— ^if you have read Hogarth's analysis of beauty, and 
if you have not, I wish you would; — you must laiow, 
may as certainly be caricatured, and conveyed to the 
mind by three strokes as three hundred. 

Imagine such a one, ^for such, I say, were the 

outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, coming slowly along, foot 
by foot, waddling thro' the dirt upon the vertebrae of 
a little diminutive pony, of a pretty colour — ^ — ^but of 
strength, alack! ^scarce able to have made an 
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amble of it, under such a fardel, had the roads been in 

an ambling condition. ^They were not. Imagine 

to yourself, Obadiah mounted upon a strong monster 
of a coach-horse, pricked into a full gaUop, and making 
all practicable speed the adverse way. 

Pray, Sir, let me interest you a moment in this 
description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off, posting in 
a narrow lane directly towards him, at that monstrous 
rate, — splashing and plunging like a devil thro' thick 
and thin, as he approached, would not such a pheno- 
menon, with such a vortex of mud and water moving 
along with it, round its axis, — ^have been a subject of 
juster apprehension to Dr. Slop in his situation, than 
the worst of Whis ton's comets? — ^To say nothing of 
the Nucleus; that is, of Obadiah and the coach-horse. 
— In my idea, the vortex alone of 'em was enough to 
have involved and carried, if not the doctor, at least 
the doctor's pony, quite away with it. What then do 
you think must the terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop 
have been, when you read (which you are just going 
to do) that he was advancing thus warily along towards 
Shandy Hall, and had approached to within sixty yards 
of it, and within five yards of a sudden turn, made by 
an acute angle of the garden wall, — and in the dirtiest 
part of. a dirty lane, — ^when Obadiah and his coach- 
horse turned the corner, rapid, furious, — pop, — ^fuE 
upon him! — ^Nothing, I think, in nature, can be supposed 
more terrible than such a rencounter, — so imprompt! 
so ill prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

What could Dr. Slop do? — ^he crossed himseff 

Pugh! — ^but the doctor. Sir, was a Papist. — ^No matter; 
he had better have kept hold of the pummel — He had 
so; — ^nay, as it happened, he had better have done 
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nothing at all; for in crossing himself he let go his whip, 

and in attempting to save his whip betwixt his 

knee and his saddle's skirt, as it slipped, he lost his 

stirrup, ^in losing which he lost his seat; and in 

the multitude of all these losses (which, by the bye, 
shows what little advantage there is in crossing) the 
unfortunate doctor lost his presence of mind. So that 
without waiting for Obadiah's onset, he left his pony 
to its destiny, tumbling ofi it diagonally, something 
in the style and manner of a pack of wool, and without 
any other consequence from the fall, save that of being 
left (as it would have been) with the broadest part of 
him sunk about twelve inches deep in the mire. 

Obadiah pull'd off his cap twice to Dr. Slop; — once 
as he was falling, — and then again when he saw him 

seated. Ill-timed complaisance; — ^had not the fellow 

better have stopped his horse, and got off and help'd 
him? — Sir, he did all that his situation would allow; — 
but the Momentum of the coach-horse was so great, 
that Obadiah could not do it aU at once; he rode in 
a circle three times round Dr. Slop, before he could 
fully accomplish it anyhow; — and at the last, when he 
did stop his beast, 'twas done with such an explosion 
of mud, that Obadiah had better have been a league 
off. In short, never was a Dr. Slop so beluted, and so 
transubstantiated, since that ahair came into fashion. 
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OWLS AND THEIR HABITS 

Gilbert White (1720-1793): NaUiral History of 
Selborne 

To THE Honourable Daines Barrington 

Selborne, July 8, 1773. 

Dear Sir, 

Some young men went down lately to a pond on the 
verge of Wolmer forest to hunt flappers, or young wild- 
ducks, many of which they .caught, and, among the 
rest, some very minute yet well-fledged wild-fowls alive, 
which, upon examination, I found to be teals. I did not 
know tiU then that teals ever bred in the south of 
England, and was much pleased with the discovery: 
this I look upon as a great stroke in natural history. 

We have had, ever since I can remember, a pair of 
white owls that constantly breed under the eaves of 
this church. As I have paid good attention to the manner 
of life of these birds during their season of breeding, 
which lasts the summer through, the following remarks 
may not perhaps be unacceptable: About an hour be- 
fore sunset (for then the mice begin to run) they sally 
forth in quest of prey, and hunt all round the hedges 
of meadows and smaU enclosures for them, which seem 
to be their only food. In this irregular country we can 
stand on an eminence and see them beat the fields over 
like a setting-dog, and often drop down in the grass 
or com. I have minuted these birds with my watch 
for an hour together, and have found that they return 
to their nests, the one or the other of them, about once 
in five minutes ; reflecting at the same time on the adroit- 
:ness that every animal is possessed of as ^regards the 
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well-being of itself and offspring. But a piece of address, 
which they show when they, return loaded, should not, 
I think, be passed over in silence. — ^As they take their 
prey with their claws, so they carry it in their claws to 
their nest: but, as the feet are necessary in their ascent 
under the tiles, they constantly perch first on the roof 
of the chancel, and shift the mouse from their claws to 
their bill, that the feet may be at liberty to take hold 
of the plate on the wall as they are rising under the eaves. 

White owls seem not (but in this I am not positive) 
to hoot at all; all that clamorous hooting appears to 
me to come from the wood kinds. The wfite owl does 
indeed snore and hiss in a tremendous manner; and 
these menaces well answer the intention of intimidating: 
for I have known a whole village up in arms on such an 
occasion, imagining the churchyard to be full of goblins 
and spectres. White owls also often scream horribly 
as they fly along; from this screaming probably arose 
the common people's imaginary species of screech-owl, 
which they superstitiously think attends the windows 
of dying persons. The plumage of the remiges of the 
wings of every species of owl that I have yet examined 
is remarkably soft and phant. Perhaps it may be 
necessary that the wings of these birds should not make 
much resistance or rushing, that they may be enabled 
to steal through the air unheard upon a nimble and 
watchful quarry. 

While I am talking of owls, it may not be improper 
to mention what I was told, by a gentleman of the county 
of Wilts. As they were grubbing a vast hollow pollard- 
ash that had been the mansion of owls for centuries, 
he discovered at the bottom a mass of matter that at 
first he could not account for. After some examination, 
he found it was a congeries of the bones of mice (and 
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perhaps of birds and bats) that had been heaping 
together for ages, being cast up in pellets out of the 
crops of many generations of inhabitants. For owls cast 
up the bones, fur, and feathers of what they devour, 
after the manner of hawks. He believes, he told me, 
that there were bushels of this kind of substance. 

When brown owls hoot, their throats swell as big as 
an hen's egg. I have known an owl of this species live 
a full year without any water. Perhaps the case may be 
the same with all birds of prey. W^en owls fly, they 
stretch out their legs behind them as a balance to their 
large heavy heads; for as most nocturnal birds have 
large eyes and ears, they must have large heads to contain 
them. Large eyes I presume are necessary to collect 
every ray of light, and large concave ears to command 
the smaUest degree of sound or noise. 

I am, etc., 

Gilbert White. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Adam Smith (1723-1790): Wealth of Nations 

Every town draws its whole subsistence, and all the 
materials of its industry, from the country. It pays 
for these chiefly in two ways: first, by sending back 
to the country a part of those materials wrought up 
and manufactured; in which case their price is aug- 
mented by the wages of the workmen, and the profits 
of their masters or immediate employers; secondly, by 
sending to it a part both of the rude and manufactured 
produce, either of other countries* or of distant parts 
of the same country, imported into the town; in which 
case, too, the origin^ price of those goods 1$ augmented 
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by the wages of the carriers or sailors, and by the profits 
of the merchants who employ them. In what is gained 
upon the first of those two branches of commerce 
consists the advantage which the town makes by its 
manufactures; in what is gained upon the second, the 
advantage of its inland and foreign trade. The wages 
of the workmen, and the profits of their different em- 
ployers, make up the whole of what is gained upon both. 
Whatever regulations, therefore, tend to increase those 
wages and profits beyond what they otherwise would 
be, tend to enable the town to purchase, with a smaller 
quantity of its labour, the produce of a greater quantity 
of the labour of the country. They give the traders and 
artificers in the town an advantage over the landlords, 
farmers, and labourers in the country, and break down 
that natural equality which would otherwise take place 
in the commerce which is carried on between them. The 
whole annual produce of the labour of the society is 
annually divided between those two different sets of 
people. By means of those regulations a greater share 
of it is given to the inhabitants of the town than would 
otherwise fall to them ; and a less to those of the country. 

The price which the town really pays for the provisions 
and materials annually imported into it is the quantity 
of manufactures and other goods annually exported, 
from it. The dearer the latter are sold, the cheaper the 
former are bought. The industry of the town becomes 
more, and that of the country less advantageous. 

That the industry which is carried on in towns is, 
everjrwhere in Europe, more advantageous than that 
which is carried on in the country, without entering 
into any very nice computations, we may satisfy our-- 
selves by one very simple and obvious observation. In 
every country of Europe we find, ^ at least, a hundred 
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people who have acquired great fortunes from small 
beginnings by trade and manufactures, the industry 
which properly belongs to towns, for one who has done 
so by that which properly belongs to the country, the 
raising of rude produce by the improvement and culti- 
vation of land. Industry, therefore, must be better 
rewarded, the wages of labour and the profits of stock 
must evidently be greater in the one situation than 
in the other. But stock and labour naturally seek 
the most advantageous employment. They naturally, 
therefore, resort as much as they can to the town, and 
desert the country. 

The inhabitants of a town, being collected into one 
place, can easily combine together. The most insignifi- 
cant trades carried on in towns have accordingly, in 
some place or other, been incorporated, and even where 
they have never been incorporated, yet the corporation 
spirit, the jealousy of strangers, the aversion to take 
apprentices, or to communicate the secret of their trade, 
generally prevail in them, and often teach them, by 
voluntary associations and agreements, to prevent that 
free competition which they cannot prohibit by bye- 
laws. The trades which employ but a small number of 
hands run most easily into such combinations. Half a 
dozen wool-combers, perhaps, are necessary to keep a 
thousand spinners and weavers at work. By combining 
not to take apprentices they can not only engross the 
employment, but reduce the whole manufacture into 
a sort of slavery to themselves, and raise the price of 
their labour much above what is due to the nature 
of their work. 

The inhabitants of the country, dispersed in distant 
places, cannot easily combine together. They have not 
only never been incorporated, but the corporation spirit 
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never has prevailed among them. No apprenticeship 
has ever been thought necessary to qualify for hus- 
bandry, the great trade of the country. After what are 
called the fine arts, and the liberal professions, however, 
there is perhaps no trade which requires so great a 
variety of knowledge and experience. The innumerable 
volumes which have been written upon it in all lan- 
guages may satisfy us that, among the wisest and most 
learned nations, it has never been regarded as a matter 
very easily understood. And from all those volumes we 
shall in vain attempt to collect that knowledge of its 
various and complicated operations, which is commonly 
possessed even by the common farmer; how con- 
temptuously soever the very contemptible authors of 
some of them may sometimes affect to speak of him. 
There is scarce any common mechanic trade, on the 
contrary, of which all the operations may not be as 
completely and distinctly explained in a pamphlet of 
a very few pages, as it is possible for words illustrated 
by fibres to explain them. In the history of the arts, 
now publishing by the French academy of sciences, 
several of them are actually explained in this manner. 
The direction of operations, besides, which must be 
varied with every change of the weather, as well as with 
many other accidents, requires much more judgment 
and discretion than that of those which are always the 
same or very nearly the same. 
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THE MAN IN BLACK 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774): Citizen of the World 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an 
intimacy only with a few. The man in black whom I 
have often mentioned is one whose friendship I could 
wish to acquire, because he possesses my esteem. His 
manners, it is true, are tinctured with some strange 
inconsistencies; and he may be justly termed an 
humorist in a nation of humorists. Though he is 
generous even to profusion, he affects to be thought a 
prodigy of parsimony and prudence; though his con- 
versation be replete with the most sordid and selfish 
maxims, his heart is dilated with the most unbounded 
love. I have known him profess himself a man-hater, 
while his cheek was glowing with compassion; and 
while his looks were softened into pity, I have heard 
him use the language of the most unbounded ill-nature. 
Some affect humanity and tenderness, others boast of 
having such dispositions from nature; but he is the only 
man I ever knew who seemed ashamed of his natural 
benevolence. He takes as much pains to hide his feelings, 
as any hypocrite would to conceal his indifference; 
but on every unguarded moment the mask drops off, 
and reveals him to the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, happen- 
ing to discourse upon the provision that was made for 
the poor in England, he seemed amazed how any of his 
countrymen could be so foolishly weak as to relieve 
occasional objects of charity, when the laws had made 
such ample provision for their support. “ In every parish 
house,'' says he, ''the poor are supplied with food, 
clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on: they want no more. 
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I desire no more myself; yet still they seem discon- 
tented. I am surprised at the inactivity of our magis- 
trates, in not taking up such vagrants, who are only a 
weight upon the industrious; I am surprised that the 
people are found to relieve them, when they must be 
at the same time sensible that it, in some measure, en- 
courages idleness, extravagance, and imposture. Were 
I to advise any man for whom I had the least regard, 
I would caution him by all means not to be imposed 
upon by their false pretences: let me assure you, sir, 
they are impostors, every one of them, and rather merit 
a prison than relief/’ 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly, to dissuade 
me from an imprudence of which I am seldom guilty, 
when an old man, who still had about him the remnants 
of tattered finery, implored our compassion. He assured 
us, that he was no common beggar, but forced into the 
shameful profession, to support a d3dng wife and five 
hungry children. Being prepossessed against such false- 
hoods, his story had not the least influence upon me; 
but it was quite otherwise with the man in black; I 
could see it visibly operate upon his countenance, and 
effectually interrupt his harangue. I could easily per- 
ceive, that his heart burned to relieve the five starving 
children, but he seemed ashamed to discover his weak- 
ness to me. While he thus hesitated between compassion 
and pride, I pretended to look another way, and he 
seized this opportunity of giving the poor petitioner a 
piece of silver, bidding him at the same time, in order 
that I should not hear, go work for his bread, and not 
tease passengers with such impertinent falsehoods for 
the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he con- 
tinued, as we proceeded, to rail against beggars with as 
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much animosity as before; he threw in some episodes 
on his own amazing prudence and economy, with his 
profound skill in discovering impostors; he explained 
the manner in which he would deal with beggars were 
he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some of the prisons 
for their reception, and told two stories of ladies that 
were robbed by beggarmen. He was beginning a third 
to the same purpose, when a sailor with a wooden leg 
once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity, and 
blessing our hmbs. I was for going on without taking 
any notice, but my friend looking wistfully upon the 
poor petitioner, bid me stop, and he would show me with 
how much ease he could at any time detect an impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance, 
and in an angry tone began to examine the sailor 
demanding in what engagement he was thus disabled 
and rendered unfit for service. The sailor replied, in 
a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an officer on 
board a private ship of war, and that he had lost his 
leg abroad in defence of those who did nothing at home. 
At this reply, all my friend's importance vanished in 
a moment; he had not a single question more to ask; 
he now only studied what method he should take to 
relieve him unobserved. He had, however, no easy part 
to act, as he was obliged to preserve the appearance of 
ill-nature before me, and yet relieve himself by relieving 
the sailor. Casting, therefore, a furious look upon some 
bundles of chips which the feUow carried in a string at 
his back, my friend demanded how he sold his matches; 
but not waiting for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, to 
have a shilling's worth. The sailor seemed at first 
surprised at his demand, but ‘Soon recollected himself, 
and presenting his whole bundle, “Here, master," says 
he, “ take all my cargo, and a blessing into the bargain," 
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It is impossible to describe with what an air of tri- 
umph my friend marched off with his new purchase; 
he assured me, that he was firmly of opinion that those 
fellows must have stolen their goods, who could thus 
afford to sell them for half vajue. He informed me of 
several different uses to which those chips might be 
applied; he expatiated largely upon the savings that 
would result from lighting candles with a match instead 
of thrusting them into tihe fire. He averred, that he 
would as soon have parted with a tooth as his money 
to those vagabonds, unless for some valuable consider- 
ation. I cannot tell how long this panegyric upon 
frugality and matches might have continued, had not 
his attention been called off by , another object more 
distressful than either of the former, A woman in rags, 
with one child in her arms and another on her back, 
was attempting to sing ballads, but with such a mourn- 
ful voice, that it was dif&cult to determine whether she 
was singing or crying. A wretch who, in the deepest 
distress, still aimed at good humour, was an object 
my friend was by no means capable of .withstanding; 
his vivacity and his discourse were instantly inter- 
rupted; upon this occasion his very dissimulation had 
forsaken Mm. Even in my presence he immediately 
apphed his hands to his pockets, in order to relieve her; 
but guess his confusion when he found he had already 
given away all the money he carried about him to former 
objects. The misery painted in the woman's visage 
was not half so strongly expressed as the agony in his. 
He continued to search for some time, but to no purpose, 
till, at length recollecting himself, with a face of ineffable 
good-nature, as he had no money, he put into her hands 
his shilling's worth of matches. 
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ON THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797): Reflections on the 
Revolution in France 

Far am I from denying in theory, full as far is my heart 
from withholding in practice (if I were of power to give 
or to withhold) , the real rights of men. In denying their 
false claims of right, I do not mean to injure those which 
are real, and are such as their pretended rights would 
totally destroy. If civU society be made for the advan- 
tage of man, all the advantages for which it is made 
become his right. It is an institution of beneficence; 
and law itself is only beneficence acting by a rule. Men 
have a right to live by that rule; they have a right 
to do justice, as between their fellows, whether their 
fellows are in public function or in ordinary occupation. 
They have a right to the fruits of their industry; and 
to the means of making their industry fruitful. They 
have a right to the acquisitions of their parents; to 
the nourishment and improvement of their offspring; 
to instruction in life, and to consolation in death. 
Whatever each man can separately do, without tres- 
passing upon others, he has a right to do for himself; 
and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, can do in 
his favour. In this partnership aU men have equal 
rights; but not to equal things. He that has but five 
shillings in the partnership, has as good a right to it, 
as he that has five hundred pounds has to his larger 
proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend 
in the product of the joint stock; and as to the share of 
power, authority, and direction which each individual 
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ought to have in the management of the state, that I 
must deny to be amongst the direct original rights of 
man in civil society; for I have in my contemplation 
the civil social man, and no other. It is a thing to be 
settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of convention, that 
convention must be its law. That convention must 
limit and modify all the descriptions of constitution 
which are formed under it. Every sort of legislative, 
judicial, or executory power are its creatures. They can 
have no being in any other state of things; and how 
can any man claim under the conventions of civil 
society, rights which do not so much as suppose its 
existence ? rights which are absolutely repugnant to it ? 
One of the first motives to civil society, and which 
becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, that no man 
should he judge in his own cause. By this each person 
has at once divested himself of the first fundamental 
right of uncovenanted man, that is, to judge for himself, 
and to assert his own cause. He abdicates all right to 
be his own governor. He inclusively, in a great measure, 
abandons the right of self-defence, the first law of 
nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivE and 
of a civE state together. That he may obtain justice, 
he gives up his right of determining what it is in points 
the most essentid to him. That he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, 
which may and do exist in total independence of it; 
and exist in much greater clearness, and in a much 
greater degree of abstract perfection: but their abstract 
perfection is their practic^ defect. By having a fight 
to everything they want everything. Government is a 
contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
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wants. Men have a right that these wants should be 
provided for by this wisdom. Among these wants i^ 
to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, of a 
sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requires 
not only that the passions of individuals should be 
subjected, but that even in the mass and body, as 
well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men 
should frequently be thwarted, their will controlled, 
and their passions brought into subjection. This can 
only be done hy a powar out of themselves ; and not, in 
the exercise of its function, subject to that will and to 
those passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. 
In this sense the restraints on men, as well as their 
liberties, are to be reckoned among their rights. But 
as the liberties and the restrictions vary with times 
and circumstances, and admit of infinite modifications, 
they cannot be settled upon any abstract rule; and no- 
thing is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle. 

The moment you abate anything from the full rights 
of men, each to govern himself, and suffer any artificial, 
positive limitation upon those rights, from that moment 
the whole organisation of government becomes a con- 
sideration of convenience. This it is which makes the 
constitution of a state, and the due distribution of its 
powers, a matter of the most dehcate and comphcated 
skill. It requires a deep knowledge of human nature and 
human necessities, and of the things which facilitate 
or obstruct the various ends, which are to be pursued 
by the mechanism of civil institutions. The state is 
to have recruits to its strength, and remedies to its 
distempers. What is the use of discussing a man's ab- 
stract right to food or medicine? The question is upon 
the method of procuring and administering them. In 
that deliberation I shall always advise to call in the aid 
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of the farmer and the physician, rather than the professor 
-of metaphysics. 

The science of constructing a commonwealth, or 
renovating it, or reforming it, is, like every other experi- 
mental science, not to be taught a priori. Nor is it a 
short experience that can instruct us in that practical 
science; because the real effects of moral causes are 
not always immediate; but that which in the first 
instance is prejudicial may be excellent in its remoter 
■operation; and its excellence may arise even from the 
ill effects it produces in the beginning. The reverse 
also happens: and very plausible schemes, with very 
pleasing commencements, have often shameful and 
lamentable conclusions. In states there are often some 
obscure and almost latent causes, things which appear 
at first view of little moment, on which a very great 
part of their prosperity or adversity may most essentially 
depend. The science of government being therefore so 
practical in itself, and intended for such practical pur- 
poses, a matter which requires experience, and even 
more experience than any person can gain in his whole 
life, however sagacious and observing he may be, it is 
with infinite caution that any man ought to venture 
•upon pulling down an edifice, which has answered in 
any tolerable degree for ages the common purposes of 
society, or on building it up again, without having 
models and patterns of approved utility before his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life, 
like rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, 
by the laws of nature, refracted from their straight line. 
Indeed in the gross and complicated mass of human 
passions and concerns, the primitive rights of men under- 
go such a variety of refractions and reflections, that it 
becomes absurd to talk of them as if they continued in 
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the simplicity of their original direction. The nature 
of man is intricate; the objects of society are of the 
greatest possible complexity: and therefore no simple 
disposition or direction of power can be suitable either 
to man's nature, or to the quality of his affairs. When 
I hear the simplicity of contrivance aimed at and 
boasted of in any new political constitutions, I am at 
no loss to decide that the artificers are grossly ignorant 
of their trade, or totally negligent of their duty. The 
simple governments are fundamentally defective, to 
say no worse of them. If you were to contemplate 
society in but one point of view, all these simple modes 
of polity are infinitely captivating. In ef ect each would 
answer its single end much more perfectly than the 
more complex is able to attain ail its complex purposes. 
But it is better that the whole should be imperfectly 
and anomalously answered, than that, while some parts 
are provided for with great exactness, others might be 
totally neglected, or perhaps materially injured, by the 
overcare of a favourite member. 


TO LADY HESKETH 
William Cowper (1731-1800) : Conespondmce 

The Lodge, June izjth, 1788. 

For the sake of a longer visit, my dearest Coz, I can be 
well content to wait. The country, this country at least, 
is pleasant at all times, and when winter is come, or 
near at hand, we shall have the better chance for being 
snug. I know your passion for retirement indeed, or 

for what we call deedy retirement, and the F s 

intending to return to Bath with their mother, when 
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lier visit at the Hall is over, you will then find here 
•exactly the retirement in question. I have made in the 
orchard the best winter w^k in all the parish, sheltered 
from the east and from the north-east, and open to 
the sun, except at his rising, all the day. Then we will 
have Homer and Don Quixote: and then we will have 
saunter and chat, and one laugh more before we die. 
Our orchard is alive with creatures of all kinds: poultry 
of every denomination swarm in it, and pigs the drollest 
in the world! 

I rejoice that we have a cousin Charles also, as well 
as a cousin Henry, who has had the address to win the 
good likings of the Chancellor. May he fare the better 
for it! As for myself I have long ceased to have any 
expectation from that quarter. . . . 

I must tell you a feat of my dog Beau. Walking ^by 
the riverside, I observed some water-lilies floating* at 
a little distance from the bank. They are a large w^hite 
flower, with an orange-coloured eye, very beautiful. I 
had desire to gather one, and, having your long cane 
in my hand, by the help of it endeavoured to bring one 
of them within my reach. But the attempt proved vain, 
and I walked forward. Beau had all the time observed 
me very attentively. Returning soon after toward the 
same place, I observed him plunge into the river, when 
I was about forty yards distant from him; and when 
I had nearly reached the spot, he swam to land with 
a hly in his mouth, which he came and laid at my foot. 

Mr, Rose whom I mentioned to you as a visitor of 
mine for the first time soon after you left us, writes me 
word that he has seen my ballads against the slave- 
mongers, but not in print. Where he met with them 
I know not. Mr. Bull begged hard for leave to print 
them at Newport Pagnell, but I refused, thinking that 
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it would be wrong to anticipate the nobility, gentry, 
and others, at w^hose pressing instance I composed them, 
in their design to print them. But perhaps I need not 
have been so squeamish; for the opportunity to publish 
them in London seems now not only ripe but rotten. 
I am weU content. There is but one of them with which 
I am myself satisfied, though I have heard them all well 
spoken of. But there are very few things of my own 
composition that I can endure to read when they have 
been written a month, though at first they seem to me 
to be all perfection. 

Mrs. Unwin, who has been much happier since the 
time of your return hither has been in some sort settled, 
begs me to make her kindest remembrance. 

Yours, my dear, most truly, 

W. C. 


A REPLY TO MR. BURKE 

Thomas Paine (1737-1809) : Rights of Man 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the 
people of England have no such rights, and that such 
rights do not now exist in the nation, either in whole 
or in part, or anywhere at all, is of the same marvellous 
and monstrous kind with what he has already said; 
for his arguments are that the persons, or the generation 
of persons, in whom they did exist, are dead, and with 
them the right is dead also. To prove this, he quotes 
a declaration made by Parliament about a hundred 
years ago, to William and Mary, in these words: *‘The 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do, in 
the name of the people aforesaid [meaning the people 
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of England then living], "most humbly and faithfully 
submit themselves, their heirs and posterities , for ever/' 
He also quotes a clause of another Act of Parliament 
made in the same reign, the terms of which, he says, 
"bind us ” [meaning the people of that day], " our heirs 
and our posterity, to them, their heirs and posterity, to 
the end of time/' 

Mr. Burke conceives his point sufficiently established 
by producing those clauses, which he enforces by saying 
that they exclude the right of the nation for ever. And 
not yet content with making such declarations, repeated 
over and over again, he farther says, "that if the people 
of England possessed such aright before the Revolution" 
[which he acknowledges to have been the case, not only 
in England, but throughout Europe, at an early period], 
"yet that the English nation did, at the time of the 
Revolution, most solemnly renounce and abdicate it, 
for themselves, and for all their posterity, for ever” 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn 
from his horrid principles (if it is not profanation to 
call them by the name of principles) not only to the 
Enghsh nation, but to the French Revolution and the 
National Assembly, and charges that august, illuminated 
and illuminating body of men with the epithet of 
usurpers, I shall, sans ceremonie, place another system 
of principles in opposition to his. 

The English Parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, 
which, for themselves and their constituents, they had 
a right to do, and which it appeared right should be 
done : but, in addition to this right, which they possessed 
by delegation, they set up another right by assumption, 
that of binding and controlling posterity to the end of 
time. The case, therefore, divides itself into two parts; 
the right which they possessed by delegation, and the 
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right which they set up by assumption. The first is 
admitted; but with respect to the second, I reply: 

There never did, there never will, and there never 
can, exist a Parliament, or any description of men, or 
any generation of men, in any country, possessed of 
the right or the power of binding and controlling 
posterity to the end of timef or of commanding for 
ever how the world shall be governed, or who shall 
govern it; and therefore all such clauses, acts or declara- 
tions by which the makers of them attempt to do what 
they have neither the right nor the power to do, nor the 
power to execute, are in themselves null and void. 
Every age and generation must be as free to act for 
itself in all oases as the ages and generations which 
preceded it. The vanity and presumption of governing 
beyond the grave is the most ridiculous and insolent 
of ail tyrannies. Man has no property in man; neither 
has any generation a property in the generations which 
are to follow. The Parhament or the people of 1688, 
or of any other period, had no more right to dispose of 
the people of the present day, or to bind or to control 
them in any shape whatever, than the Parliament or 
the people of the present day have to dispose of, bind 
or control those who are to live a hundred or a thousand 
years hence. Every generation is, and must* be, com- 
petent to all the purposes which its occasions require. 
It is the living, and not the dead, that are to be accom- 
modated. Wien man ceases to be, his power and his 
wants cease with him; and having no longer any 
participation in the concerns of this world, he has no 
longer any authority in directing who shall be its 
governors, or how its government shall be organised, 
or how administered. 

I am not contending for nor against any form of 
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government, nor for nor against any party, here or 
elsewhere. That which a whole nation chooses to do, 
it has a right to do. Mr. Burke says, No. Where, then, 
does the right exist? I am contending for the rights 
of the living, and against their being willed away, 
and controlled and contracted for, by the manuscript 
assumed authority of the dead; and Mr. Burke is com 
tending for the authority of the dead over the rights 
and freedom of the living. There was a time when 
kings disposed of their crowns by will upon their death- 
beds, and consigned the people, like beasts of the field, 
to whatever successor they appointed. This is now so 
exploded as scarcely to be remembered, and so monstrous 
as hardly to be believed; but the Parliament aiy clauses 
upon which Mr. Burke builds his political church are 
of the same nature. 

The laws of every country must be analogous to some 
common principle. In England no parent or master, 
nor aU the authority of Parliament, omnipotent as it 
has called itself, can bind or control the personal free- 
dom even of an individual beyond the age of twenty- 
one years. On what ground of right, then, could the 
Parliament of 1688, or any other Parliament, bind all 
posterity for ever? 

Those who have quitted the world, and those who 
are not yet arrived at it, are as remote from each other 
as the utmost stretch of mortal imagination can conceive. 
What possible obligation, then, can exist between them; 
what rule or principle can be laid down that of two 
non-entities, the one out of existence and the other not 
in, and who never can meet in this world, the one should 
control the other to the end of time? 

In England it is said that money cannot be taken 
out of the pockets of the people without their consent. 
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But who authorised, or who could authorise, the Parlia- 
ment of 1688 to control and take away the freedom 
of posterity (who were not in existence to give or to- 
withhold their consent), and limit and confine their 
right of acting in certain cases for ever? 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the 
understanding of man than what Mr. Burke offers to 
his readers. He tells them, and he tells the world to 
come, that a certain body of men who existed a hundred 
years ago, made a law, and that there does not now exist 
in the nation, nor ever wiU, nor ever can, a power to 
alter it. Under how many subtilties or absurdities has 
the divine right to govern been imposed on the credulity 
of mankind! Mr. Burke has discovered a new one, and 
he has shortened his journey to Rome by appealing to 
the power of this infallible .Parliament of former days ; 
and he produces what it has done as of divine authority,, 
for that power must certainly be more than human 
which no human power to the end of time can alter. 


THE SACK OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Edward Gibbon (i737-'I794) Th^ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constan- 
tinople the two sides along the sea were made inaccess- 
ible to an enemy; the Propontis by nature, and the 
harbour by art. Between the two waters, the basis of 
the triangle, the land side was protected by a double 
wall and a deep ditch of the depth of one hundred feet.. 
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Against this line of fortification, which Phranza, an 
eye-witness, prolongs to the measure of six miles, 
the Ottomans directed their principal attack ; and the 
emperor, after distributing the service and command 
of the most perilous stations, undertook the defence 
of the external wall. In the first days of the siege the 
Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or sallied into 
the field; but they soon discovered that, in the pro- 
portion of their numbers, one Christian was of more 
value than twenty Turks ; and, after these bold preludes, 
they were prudently content to maintain the rampart 
with their missile weapons. Nor should this prudence 
be accused of pusillanimity. The nation was indeed 
pusillanimous and base; but the last Constantine de- 
serves the name of a hero : his noble band of volunteers 
was inspired with Roman virtue; and the foreign aux- 
iliaries supported the honour of the Western chivalry. 
The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were accom- 
panied with the smoke, the sound, and the fire of their 
musketry and cannon. Their small arms discharged at 
the same time either five, or even ten, balls of lead, of 
the size of a walnut; and, according to the closeness of 
the ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. 
But the Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches 
or covered with ruins. Each day added to the science 
of the Christians; but their inadequate stock of gun- 
powder was wasted in the operations of each day. Their 
ordnance was not powerful either in size or number: 
and if they possessed some heavy cannon, they feared 
to plant them on the walls, lest the aged structure should 
be shaken and overthrown by the explosion. The same 
destructive secret had been revealed to the Moslems; 
by whom it was employed with the superior energy of 
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zeal, riches, and despotism. The great cannon of Moham- 
med has been separately noticed; an important and 
visible object in the history of the times: but that 
enormous engine was hanked by two fellows almost of 
equal magnitude: the long order of the Turkish artil- 
lery was pointed against the trails; fourteen batteries 
thundered at once on the most accessible places; and 
of one of these it is ambiguously expressed that it was 
mounted with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it 
discharged one hundred and thirty bullets. Yet in the 
power and activity of the sultan we may discern the 
infancy of the new science. Under a master who counted 
the moments, the great cannon could be loaded and 
fired no more than seven times in one day. The heated 
metal unfortunately burst; several workmen were de- 
stroyed, and the skill of an artist was admired who 
bethought himself of preventing the danger and the 
accident, by pouring oil, after each explosion, into the 
mouth of the cannon. 


It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret 
of the divan; yet the Greeks are persuaded that a 
resistance so obstinate and surprising had fatigued the 
perseverance of Mohammed. He began to meditate a 
retreat; and the siege would have been speedily raised, 
if the ambition and jealousy of the second vizier had 
not opposed the perfidious advice of CaHl Bashaw, 
who still maintained a secret correspondence with the 
Byzantine court. The reduction of the city appeared 
to be hopeless, unless a double attack could be made 
from the harbour as well as from the land; but the 
harbour was inaccessible: an impenetrable chain was 
now defended by eight large ships, more than twenty 

F 
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of a smaller size, with several galleys and sloops; and, 
instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks might appre- 
hend a naval sally and a second encounter in the open 
sea. In this perplexity the genius of Mohammed con- 
ceived and executed a plan of a bold and marvellous 
cast, of transporting by land his lighter vessels and 
military stores from the Bosphorus into the higher 
part of the harbour. The distance is about ten miles; 
the ground is uneven, and was overspread with thickets; 
and, as the road must be opened behind the suburb of 
Galata, their free passage or total destruction must 
depend on the option of the Genoese. But these selfish 
merchants were ambitious of the favour of being the 
last devoured, and the deficiency of art was supplied 
by the strength of obedient myriads. A level way was 
covered with a broad platform of strong and solid planks ; 
and to render them more slippery and smooth, they 
were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Fourscore 
light galleys and brigantines of fifty and thirty oars 
were disembarked on the Bosphorus shore, arranged 
successively on rollers, and drawn forwards by the power 
of men and pulleys. Two guides or pilots were stationed 
at the helm and the prow of each vessel: the sails were 
unfurled to the winds, and the labour was cheered by 
song and acclamation. In the course of a single night 
this Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over 
the plain, and was launched from the declivity into the 
shallow waters of the harbour, far above the molestation 
of the deeper vessels of the Greeks. The real importance 
of this operation was magnified by the consternation 
and confidence which it inspired; but the notorious, 
unquestionable fact was displayed before the eyes, and 
is recorded by the pens, of the two nations. A similar 
stratagem had been repeatedly practised by 'the ancients; 
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the Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) should be 
considered as large boats; and, if we compare the 
magnitude and the distance, the obstacles and the 
means, the boasted miracle has perhaps been equalled 
by the industry of our own times. As soon as Moham- 
med had occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and 
army, he constructed in the narrowest part a bridge, or 
rather mole, of fifty cubits in breadth and one hundred 
in length: it was formed of casks and hogsheads, joined 
with rafters, linked with iron, and covered with a solid 
floor. On this floating battery he planted one of his 
largest cannon, while the fourscore galleys, with troops 
and scaling-ladders, approached the most accessible 
side, which had formerly been stormed by the Latin 
conquerors. The indolence of the Christians has been 
accused for not destroying these unfinished works; but 
their fire, by a superior fire, was controlled and silenced; 
nor were they wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn 
the vessels as well as the bridge of the sultan. His 
vigilance prevented their approach: their foremost gal- 
liots were sunk or taken; forty youths, the bravest 
of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his 
command; nor could the emperor's grief be assuaged 
by the just though cruel retaliation of exposing from the 
walls the heads of two hundred and sixty Mussulman 
captives. After a siege of forty days the fate of Con- 
stantinople could no longer be averted. The diminutive 
garrison was exhausted by a double attack: the fortifi- 
cations, which had stood for ages against hostile violence, 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon; 
many breaches were opened, and near the gate of St. 
Romanus four towers had been levelled with the ground. 
For the payment of his feeble and mutinous troops, 
Constantine was compelled to despoil the churches with 
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the promise of a fourfold restitution; and his sacrilege 
ofiered a new reproach to the enemies of the union. A 
spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the Christian 
strength: the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries asserted 
the pre-eminence of their respective service; and Jus- 
tiniani and the great duke, whose ambition was not 
extinguished by the common danger, accused each 
other of treachery and cowardice. 


The immediate loss of Constantinople maybe ascribed 
to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of 
John Justiniani. The sight of his blood, and the exquisite 
pain, appalled the courage of the chief, whose arms and 
counsels were the firmest rampart of the city. As he 
withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, his 
flight was perceived and stopped by the indefatigable 
emperor. *‘Your wound,” exclaimed Palaeologus, “is 
slight; the danger is pressing: your presence is neces- 
sary; and whither will you retire?” — “I will retire,” 
said the trembling Genoese, “by the same road which 
God has opened to the Turks”; and at these words 
he hastily passed through one of the breaches of the 
inner wall. By this pusillanimous act he stained the 
honours of a military life; and the few days which 
he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios, were em- 
bittered by his own and the public reproach. His 
example was imitated by the greatest part of the Latin 
auxiliaries, and the defence began to slacken when the 
attack was pressed with redoubled vigour. The number 
of the Ottomans was fifty, perhaps a hundred, times 
superior to that of the Christians; the double walls 
were reduced by the cannon to a heap of ruins: in a 
circuit of several miles some places must be found more 
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easy of access, or more feebly guarded; and if the 
besiegers could penetrate in a single point, the whole 
city was irrecoverably lost. The first who deserved the 
sultan's reward was Hassan the Janizary, of gigantic 
stature and strength. With his scimitar in one hand 
and his buckler in the other, he ascended the outward 
fortification: of the thirty Janizaries who were emulous 
of his valour, eighteen perished in the bold adventure. 
Hassan andhds twelve companions had reached the sum- 
mit: the giant was precipitated from the rampart: he 
rose on one knee, and was again oppressed by a shower 
of darts and stones. But his success had proved that 
the achievement was possible: the walls and towers 
were instantly covered with a swarm of Turks; and the 
Greeks, now driven from the vantage ground, were 
overwhelmed by increasing multitudes. Amidst these 
multitudes, the emperor, who accomplished all the duties 
of a general and a soldier, was long seen and finally lost. 
The nobles, who fought round Jiis person, sustained, 
till their last breath, the honourable names of Palseologus 
and Cantacuzene: his mournful exclamation was heard, 
‘‘Cannot there be found a Christian to cut ofi my 
head?" and his last fear was that of falling alive into 
the hands of the infidels. The prudent despair of 
Constantine cast away the purple: amidst the tumult 
he fell by an unknown hand, and his body was buried 
under a mountain of the slain. After his death resistance 
and order were no more: the Greeks fled towards the 
city; and many were pressed and stifled in the narrow 
pass of the gate of St. Romanus. The victorious Turks 
rushed through the breaches of the inner wall; and as 
they advanced into the streets, they were soon joined 
by their brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on 
the side of the harbour. In the first heat of the pursuit 
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about two thousand Christians were put to the sword; 
but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty ; and the victors 
acknowledged that they should immediately have given 
quarter, if the valour of the emperor and his chosen 
bands had not prepared them for a similar opposition 
in every part of the capital. It was thus, after a siege 
of fifty-three days, that Constantinople, which had 
defied the power of Chosroes, the Chagan, and the 
caliphs, was irretrievably subdued by the arms of 
Mohammed the Second. Her empire only had been 
subverted by the Latins: her religion was trampled 
in the dust by the Moslem conquerors. 

The tidings of misfortune fiy with a rapid wing; yet 
such was the extent of Constantinople, that the more 
distant quarters might prolong, some moments, the 
happy ignorance of their ruin. But in the general 
consternation, in the feelings of selfish or social anxiety, 
in the tumult and thunder of the assault, a sleepless 
night and morning must have elapsed; nor can I believe 
that many Grecian ladies were awakened by the Jani- 
zaries from a sound and tranquil slumber. On the 
assurance of the public calamity, the houses and con- 
vents were instantly deserted; and the trembling 
inhabitants flocked together in the streets, like a herd 
of timid animals, as if accumulated weakness could be 
productive of strength, or in the vain hope that amid 
the crowd each individual might be safe and invisible. 
From every part of the capital they flowed into the 
church of St. Sophia: in the space of an hour, the 
sanctuary, the choir, the nave, the upper and lower 
galleries, were filled with the multitudes of fathers and 
husbands, of women and children, of priests, monks, 
and religious virgins: the doors were barred on the 
inside, and they sought protection from the sacred 
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dome which they had so lately abhorred as a profane 
and polluted edifice. Their confidence was founded on 
the prophecy of an enthusiast or impostor, that one day 
the Turks would enter Constantinople, and pursue the 
Romans as far as the column of Constantine in the square 
before St. Sophia: but that this would be the term of 
their calamities; that an angel would descend from 
heaven with a sword in his hand, and would deliver the 
empire, with that celestial weapon, to a poor man seated 
at the foot of the column. ''Take this sw^ord,'' would he 
say, "and avenge the people of the Lord.'’ At these 
animating words the Turks would instantly fly, and the 
victorious Romans would drive them from the West, 
and from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. 
It is on this occasion that Ducas, with some fancy and 
much truth, upbraids the discord and obstinacy of the 
Greeks. "Had that angel appeared," exclaims the 
historian, "had he offered to exterminate your foes if 
you would consent to the union of the church, even 
then, in that fatal moment, you would have rejected 
your safety, or have deceived your God." 

While they expected the descent of the tardy angel, 
the doors were broken with axes; and as the Turks 
encountered no resistance, their bloodless hands were 
employed in selecting and securing the multitude of 
their prisoners. Youth, beauty, and the appearance 
of wealth, attracted their choice; and the right of 
property was decided among themselves by a prior 
seizure, by personal strength, and by the authority of 
command. In the space of an hour the male captives 
were bound with cords, the females with their veils and 
girdles. The senators were linked with their slaves; 
the prelates with the porters of the church; and young 
men of a plebeian class with noble maids whose faces 
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had been invisible to the snn and their nearest kindred. 
In this comnaon captivity the ranks of society were 
confounded; the ties of nature were cut asunder; and 
the inexorable soldier was careless of the father’s groans, 
the tears of the mother, and the lamentations of the 
children. The loudest in their wailings were the nuns, 
who were tom from the altar with naked bosoms, out- 
stretched hands, and dishevelled hair; and we should 
piously believe that few could be tempted to prefer the 
vigils of the harem to those of the monastery. Of these 
unfortunate Greeks, of these domestic animals, whole 
strings were rudely driven through the streets; and as 
the conquerors were eager to return for more prey, their 
trembling pace was quickened with menaces and blows. 
At the same hour a similar rapine was exercised in all 
the churches and monasteries, in all the palaces and 
habitations, of the capital; nor could any place, however 
sacred or sequestered, protect the persons or the property 
of the Greeks. Above sixty thousand of this devoted 
people were transported from the city to the camp and 
fleet; exchanged or sold according to the caprice or 
interest of their masters, and dispersed in remote servi- 
tude through the provinces of the Ottoman empire. 
Among these we may notice some remarkable characters. 
The historian Phranza, first chamberlain and principal 
secretary, was involved with his family in the common 
lot. After suffering four months the hardships of slavery, 
he recovered his freedom: in the ensuing winter he 
ventured to Adrianople, and ransomed his wife from 
the mir basM, or master of the horse; but his two 
children, in the flower of youth and beauty, had been 
seized for the use of Mohammed himself. The daughter 
of Phranza died in the seraglio, perhaps a virgin: his 
son, in the fifteenth year of his age, preferred death to 
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infamy. A deed thus inhuman cannot surely be expiated 
by the taste and hberality with which he released a 
Grecian matron and her two daughters, on receiving a 
Latin ode from Philelphus, who had chosen a wife in 
that noble family. The pride or cruelty of Mohammed 
would have been most sensibly gratified by the capture 
of a Roman legate; but the dexterity of Cardinal 
Isidore eluded the search, and he escaped from Galata 
in a plebeian habit. The chain and entrance of the 
outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian ships 
of merchandise and war. They had signalised their 
valour in the siege: they embraced the moment of 
retreat, while the Turkish mariners were dissipated in 
the piliage of the city. When they hoisted sail, the 
beach was covered with a suppliant and lamentable 
crowd; but the means of transportation were scanty; 
the Venetians and Genoese selected their countrymen; 
and, notwithstanding the fairest promises of the sultan, 
the inhabitants of Galata evacuated their houses, and 
embarked with their most precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities an historian 
is condemned to repeat the tale of uniform calamity: 
the same effects must be produced by the same passions; 
and when those passions may be indulged without con- 
trol, small, alas! is the difference between civilised and 
savage man. Amidst the vague exclamations of bigotry 
and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton or 
immoderate effusion of Christian blood: but according 
to their maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the lives 
of the vanquished were forfeited; and the legitimate 
reward of the conqueror was derived from the service, 
the sale, or the ransom of his captives of both sexes. 
The wealth of Constantinople had been granted by the 
sultan to his victorious troops; and the rapine of an 
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hour is more productive than the industry of years. 
But as no regular division was attempted of the spoil, 
the respective shares were not determined by merit; 
and the rewards of valour were stolen away by the 
followers of the camp, who had declined the toil and 
danger of the battle. The narrative of their depredations 
could not afford either amusement or instruction: the 
total amount, in the last poverty of the empire, has 
been valued at four millions of ducats; and of this 
sum a small part was the property of the Venetians, 
the Genoese, the Florentines, and the merchants of 
Ancona. Of these foreigners the stock was improved 
in quick and perpetual circulation: but the riches of 
the Greeks were displayed in the idle ostentation of 
palaces and wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures 
of ingots and old coin, lest it should be demanded at 
their hands for the defence of their country. The pro- 
fanation and plunder of the monasteries and churches 
excited the most tragic complaints. The dome of St. 
Sophia itself, the earthly heaven, the second firmament, 
the vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory of 
God, was despoiled of the oblations of ages; and the 
gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases and 
sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly converted 
to the service of mankind. After the divine images had 
been stripped of all that could be valuable to a profane 
eye, the canvas, or the wood, was tom, or broken, or 
burnt, or trod under foot, or applied, in the stables or 
the kitchen, to the vilest uses. The example of sacrilege 
was imitated, however, from the Latin conquerors of 
Constantinople; and the treatment which Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints had sustained from the guilty 
Catholic, might be inflicted by the zealous Mussulman 
on the monuments of idolatry. Perhaps, instead of 
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joining the public clamour, a philosopher will observe 
that in the decline of the arts the workmanship could 
not be more valuable than the work, and that a fresh 
supply of visions and miracles would speedily be renewed 
by the craft of the priest and the credulity of the people. 
He will more seriously deplore the loss of the Byzantine 
libraries, which were destroyed or scattered in the general 
confusion: one hundred and twenty thousand manu- 
scripts are said to have disappeared; ten volumes 
might be purchased for a single ducat; and the same 
ignominious price, too high perhaps for a shelf of 
theology, included the whole works of Aristotle and 
Homer, the noblest productions of the science and 
literature of ancient Greece. We may reflect with 
pleasure that an inestimable portion of our classic 
treasures was safely deposited in Italy; and that the 
mechanics of a German town had invented an art which 
derides the havoc of time and barbarism. 


THE FATE OF AMY ROBSART 
Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) : Kenilworth 

'‘Why, where tarries Lambourne?'" said Anthony. 

“Ask no questions,” said Varney, “thou wilt see him 
one day, if thy creed is true. — But to our graver matter. 
— I will teach thee a spring, Tony, to catch a pewit 
— yonder trap-door — yonder gimcrack of thine, will 
remain secure in appearance, will it not, though the 
supports are withdrawn beneath?” 

“Ay, marry, will it,” said Foster; “so long as it is 
not trodden on.” 

“But were the lady to attempt an escape over it,” 
replied Varney, “her weight would carry it down?” 
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“A mouse's weight would do it/' said Foster. 

*'Why, then, she dies in attempting her escape, and 
how could you or I help it, honest Tony? Let us to 
bed, we will adjust our project to-morrow." 

On the next day, when evening approached, Varney 
summoned Foster to the execution of their plan. Tider 
and Foster's old man-servant were sent on a feigned 
errand down to the village, and Anthony himself, as 
if anxious to see that the Countess suffered no want of 
accommodation, visited her place of confinement. He 
was so much staggered at the mildness and patience 
with which she seemed to endure her confinement, that 
he could not help earnestly recommending to her not 
to cross the threshold of her room on any account 
whatever, until Lord Leicester should come, "Which," 
he added, "I trust in God, will be very soon." Amy 
patiently promised that she would resign herself to 
her fate, and Foster returned to his hardened com- 
panion with his conscience half-eased of the perilous 
load that weighed on it. "I have warned her," he 
said; "surely in vain is the snare set in the sight of 
any bird! " 

He left, therefore, the Countess's door unsecured on 
the outside, and, under the eye of Varney, withdrew 
the supports which sustained the falling trap, which, 
therefore, kept its level position merely by a slight 
adhesion. They withdrew to wait the issue on the 
ground-floor adjoining, but they waited long in vain. 
At length Varney, after walking long to and fro, with 
his face muffled in his cloak, threw it suddenly back, 
and exclaimed, “Surely never was a woman fool enough 
to neglect so fair an opportunity of escape!" 

"Perhaps she is resolved," said Foster, "to await 
her husband's return." 
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''True! — ^most true,” said Varney, rushing out, *'1 
had not thought of that before.” 

In less than two minutes, Foster, who remained 
behind, heard the tread of a horse in the court-yard 
and then a whistle similar to that which was the EarFs 
usual signal ; — the instant after the door of the Countess's 
chamber opened, and in the same moment the trap-door 
gave way. There was a rushing sound — a heavy fall — 
a faint groan — and aU was over. 

At the same instant, Varney called in at the window, 
in an accent and tone which was an indescribable mix- 
ture betwixt horror and raillery, ''Is the bird caught? 
— ^is the deed done?” 

"0 God, forgive us!” replied Anthony Foster. 

"Why, thou fool,” said Varney, "thy toil is ended, 
and thy reward secure. Look down into the vault — 
what seest thou?” 

"I see only a heap of white clothes, like a snowdrift,” 
said Foster. "0 God, she moves her arm!” 

"Hurl something down on her. — ^Thy gold chest, 
Tony — it is an heavy one.” 

"Varney, thou art an incarnate fiend! ” replied Foster; 
— "There needs nothing more — ^she is gone!” 

"So pass our troubles,” said Varney, entering the 
room; "I dreamed not I could have mimicked the 
Earl's call so well.” 

"Oh, if there be judgment in Heaven, thou hast 
deserved it,” said Foster, "and wilt meet it! — ^Thou 
hast destroyed her by means of her best afiections — 
It is a seething of the kid in the mother's milk!** 

"Thou art a fanatical ass,” replied Varney; "let us 
now think how the alarm should be given, — the body 
is to remain where it is.” 
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NOTES ON ^'THE TEMPEST*' 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) : 

Essays on Shakespeare 

The Tempest is a specimen of the purely romantic drama, 
in which the interest is not historical, or dependent 
upon fidelity of portraiture, or the natural connection 
of events, — but is a birth of the imagination, and rests 
only on the coaptation and union of the elements granted 
to, or assumed by, the poet. It is a species of drama 
which owes no allegiance to time or space, and in which, 
therefore, errors of chronology and geography — no 
mortal sins in any species — are venial faults, and count 
for nothing. It addresses itself entirely to the imaginative 
faculty; and although the illusion may be assisted by 
the effect on the senses of the complicated scenery and 
decorations of modem times, yet this sort of assistance 
is dangerous. For the principal and only genuine excite- 
ment ought to come from within, — from the moved 
and sympathetic imagination; whereas, where so much 
is addressed to the mere external senses of seeing and 
hearing, the spiritual vision is apt to languish, and the 
attraction from without wiU withdraw the mind from 
the proper and only legitimate interest which is intended 
to spring from within. 

The romance opens with a busy scene admirably 
appropriate to the kind of drama, and giving, as it were, 
the ke3mote to the whole harmony. It prepares and 
initiates the excitement required for the entire piece, 
and yet does not demand anything from the spectators’ 
which their previous habits had not fitted them to 
understand. It is the bustle of a tempest, from which 
the real horrors are abstracted; — therefore it is poetical, 
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though, not in strictness natural — (the distinction to 
which I have so often alluded) — and is purposely re- 
strained from concentring the interest on itself, but used 
merely as an induction or tuning for what is to follow. 

In the second scene, Prospero’s speeches, till the 
entrance of Ariel, contain the finest example, I re- 
member, of retrospective narration for the purpose of 
exciting immediate interest, and putting the audience 
in possession of all the information necessary for the 
understanding of the plot. Observe, too, the perfect 
probability of the moment chosen by Prospero (the very 
Shakespeare himself, as it were, of the tempest) to open 
out the truth to his daughter, his own romantic bearing, 
and how completely anything that might have been 
disagreeable to us in the magician is reconciled and 
shaded in the humanity and natural feelings of the 
father. In the very first speech of IMiranda the simplicity 
and tenderness of her character are at once laid open; 
— it would have been lost in direct contact with the 
agitation of the first scene. The opinion once prevailed, 
but, happily, is now abandoned, that Fletcher alone 
wrote for women; — the truth is, that mth very few, 
and those partial, exceptions, the female characters 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are, when of 
the light kind, not decent; when heroic, complete 
viragos. But in Shakespeare all the elements of woman- 
hood are holy, and there is the sweet, yet dignified feel- 
ing of all that continuates society, as sense of ancestry 
and of sex, with a purity unassailable by sophistry, 
because it rests not in the analytic processes, but in 
that same equipoise of the faculties, during which the 
feelings are representative of all past experience,— not 
of the individual only, but of aU those by whom she has 
been educated, and their predecessors even up to the 
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first mother that lived. Shakespeare saw that the want 
of prominence, which Pope notices for sarcasm, was 
the blessed beauty of the woman's character, and knew 
that it arose not from any deficiency, but from the more 
exquisite harmony of all the parts of the moral being 
constituting one living total of head and heart. He has 
drawn it, indeed, in all its distinctive energies of faith, 
patience, constancy, fortitude, — shown in all of them 
as following the heart, which gives its results by a nice 
tact and happy intuition, without the intervention of 
the discursive faculty, sees aH things in and by the 
light of the affections, and errs, if it ever err, in the 
exaggerations of love alone. In aU the Shakespearean 
women there is essentially the same foundation and 
principle; the distinct individuality and variety are 
merely the result of the modification of circumstances, 
whether in Miranda the maiden, in Imogen the wife, 
or in Katherine the queen. 

But to return. The appearance and characters of the 
super- or ultra-natural servants are finely contrasted. 
Ariel has in everything the airy tint which gives the 
name; and it is worthy of remark that Miranda is never 
directly brought into comparison with Ariel, lest the 
natural and human of the one and the supernatural 
of the other should tend to neutralise each other; 
Caliban, on the other hand, is all earth, all condensed 
and gross in feelings and images ; he has the dawnings 
of understanding without reason or the moral sense, and 
in him, as in some brute animals, this advance to the 
intellectual faculties, without the moral sense, is marked 
by the appearance of vice. For it is in the primacy of 
the mord being only that man is truly human; in his 
intellectual powers he is certainly approached by the 
brutes, and, man's whole system duly considered, those 
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powers cannot be considered other than means to an 
end, that is, to morality. 

In this scene, as it proceeds, is displayed the impression 
made by Ferdinand and Miranda on each other; it is 
love at first sight : — 

at the first sight 
They have chang’d eyes: — 

and it appears to me, that in all cases of real love, it is 
at one moment that it takes place. That moment may 
have been prepared by previous esteem, admiration, 
or even affection, — ^yet love seems to require a moment- 
ary act of volition, by which a tacit bond of devotion 
is imposed, — a bond not to be thereafter broken without 
violating what should be sacred in our nature. How 
finely is the true Shakespearean scene contrasted with 
Dryden's vulgar alteration of it in which a mere ludicrous 
psychological experiment, as it were, is tried— display- 
ing nothing but indelicacy without passion. Prosperous 
interruption of the courtship has often seemed to me 
to have no sufficient motive; still his alleged reason — 

lest too light winning 
Make the prize light — 

is enough for the ethereal connections of the romantic 
imagination, although it would not be so for the his- 
torical. The whole courting scene, indeed, in the 
beginning of the third act, between the lovers, is a 
masterpiece; and the first dawn of disobedience in the 
mind of Miranda to the command of her father is veiy 
finely drawn, so as to seem the working of the Scriptural 
command Thou shalt leave father and mother, etc. 0! 
with what exquisite purity this scene is conceived and 
executed! Shakespeare may sometimes be gross, but 
I boldly say that he is always moral and modest. Alas! 
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in this our day decency of manners is preserved at the 
expense of morality of heart, and delicacies for vice 
are allowed, whilst grossness against it is hypocritically, 
or at least morbidly, condemned. 

In this play are admirably sketched the vices generally 
accompanying a low degree of civilisation; and in the 
first scene of the second act Shakespeare has, as in many 
other places, shown the tendency in bad men to indulge 
in scorn and contemptuous expressions, .as a mode of 
getting rid of their own uneasy feelings of inferiority 
to the good, and also, by making the good ridiculous, 
of rendering the transition of others to wickedness 
easy. Shakespeare never puts habitual scorn into the 
mouths of other than bad men, as here in the instances 
of Antonio and Sebastian. The scene of the intended 
assassination of Alonzo and Gonzalo is an exact counter- 
part of the scene between Macbeth and his lady, only 
pitched in a lower key throughout, as designed to be 
frustrated and concealed, and exhibiting the same 
profound management in the manner of familiarising 
a mind, not immediately recipient, to the suggestion 
of guilt, by associating the proposed crime with some- 
thing ludicrous or out of place, — something not habit- 
ually matter of reverence. By this kind of sophistry 
the imagination and fancy are first bribed to con- 
template the suggested act, and at length to become 
acquainted with it. Observe how the effect of this 
scene is heightened by contrast with another counter- 
point of it in low life, — that between the conspirators 
Stephano, Caliban, and Trinculo in the second scene 
of the third act, in which there are the same essential 
characteristics. 

In this play and in this scene of it are also shown the 
springs of the vulgar in politics, — of that kind of politics 
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which is inwoven with human nature. In his treatment 
of this subject, wherever it occurs, Shakespeare is quite 
peculiar. In other writers we find the particular opinions 
of the individual; in Massinger it is rank republicanism; 
in Beaumont and Fletcher even jure divino principles 
are carried to excess; — ^but Shakespeare never promul- 
gates any party tenets. He is always the philosopher 
and the moralist, but at the same time with a profound 
veneration for all the established institutions of society, 
and for those classes which form the permanent elements 
of the state — especially never introducing a professional 
character, as such, otherwise than as respectable. If 
he must have any name, he should be styled a philo- 
sophical aristocrat, delighting in those hereditary in- 
stitutions which have a tendency to bind one age to 
another, and in that distinction of ranks, of which, 
although few may be in possession, aU enjoy the advan- 
tages. Hence, again, you will observe the good nature 
with which he seems always to make sport with the 
passions and follies of a mob, as with an irrational 
animal. He is never angry with it, but hugely content 
with holding up its absurdities to its face; and some- 
times you may trace a tone of almost affectionate 
superiority, something like that in which a father 
speaks of the rogueries of a child. See the good- 
humoured way in which he describes Stephano passing 
from the most licentious freedom to absolute despotism 
over Trinculo and Caliban. The truth is, Shakespeare's 
characters are aU genera intensely individualised; the 
results of meditation, of which observation supplied 
the drapery and the colours necessary to combine them 
with each other. He had virtually surveyed all the great 
component powers and impulses of human nature, 
— had seen that' their diferent combinations and 
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subordinations were in fact the individualisers of men, 
and showed how their harmony was produced by 
reciprocal disproportions of excess or deficiency. The 
language in which these truths are expressed was not 
drawn from any set fashion, but from the profoundest 
depths of his moral being, and is therefore for all ages. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) : Essays 

Every man hath two birthdays: two days at least in 
every year, which set him upon revolving the lapse of 
time, as it affects his mortal duration. The one is that 
which in an especial manner he termeth his. This custom 
of solemnising our proper birthday hath nearly passed 
away, or is left to children, who reflect nothing at all 
about the matter, nor understand anything in it beyond 
cake and orange. But the birth of a New Year is of an 
interest too wide to be pretermitted by king or cobbler. 
No one ever regarded the First of January with in- 
difference. It is that from which all date their time, 
and count upon what is left. It is the nativity of our 
common Adam. 

Of all sound of all bells — (bells, the music nighest 
bordering upon heaven) — ^most solemn and touching is 
the peal which rings out the Old Year. I never hear 
it without a gathering-up of my mind to a concentration 
of all the images* that have been diffused over the past 
twelvemonth; all I have done or suffered, performed 
or neglected, in that regretted time. I begin to know 
its worth, as when a person dies. It takes a personal 
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colour; nor was it a poetical flight in a contemporary, 
when he exclaimed: 

I saw the skirts of the departing Year. 

It is no more than what in sober sadness every one 
of us seems to be conscious of, in that awful leave-taking, 
I am sure I felt it, and all felt it with me, last night; 
though some of my companions aflected rather to mani- 
fest an exhilaration at the birth of the coming year, 
than any very tender regrets for the decease of its 
predecessor. But I am none of those who 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

I am naturally, beforehand, shy of novelties; new 
books, new faces, new years, — from some mental twist 
which makes it difficult in me to face the prospective. 
I have almost ceased to hope; and am sanguine only 
in the prospects of other (former) years. I plunge into 
foregone visions and conclusions. I encounter pell-mell 
with past disappointments. I am armour-proof against 
old discouragements. I forgive, or overcome in fancy, 
old adversaries. I play over again for love, as the game- 
sters phrase it, games for which I once paid so dear. 
I would scarce now have any of those untoward accidents 
and events of my hfe reversed. I would no more alter 
them than the incidents of some well-contrived novel. 
Methinks, it is better that I should have pined away 
seven of my goldenest years, when I was thrall to the 

fair hair, and fairer eyes, of Ahce W n, than that so 

passionate a love adventure should be lost. It was better 
that our family should have missed that legacy, which 
old DorrelL cheated us of, than that I should have at 
this moment two thousand pounds in banco, and be 
without the idea of that specious old rogue. 

In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity to 
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look back upon those early days. Do I advance a paradox 
when I say, that, skipping over the intervention of 
forty years, man may have leave to love himselj 
without the imputation of self-love? 

If I know aught of myself, no one whose mind is 
introspective — and mine is painfully so — can have a 
less respect for his present identity than I have for the 
man Elia. I know him to be light, and vain, and humor- 
some; averse from counsel, neither taking it, nor offering 
it; a stammering buffoon; what you will; lay it on, 
and spare not; I subscribe to it all, and much more, than 
thou canst be willing to lay at his door — but for the 
child Elia — that '‘other me,’’ there, in the background 
— I must take leave to cherish the remembrance of that 
young master — ^with as little reference, I protest, to 
his stupid changeling of five-and-forty, as if it had been 
a child of some other house, and not my parents, I can 
cry over its patient small-pox at five, and rougher 
medicaments. I can lay its poor fevered head upon 
the sick pillow at Christ’s, and wake with it in surprise 
at the gentle posture of maternal tenderness hanging 
over it, that unknown had watched its sleep. I know 
how it shrank from any the least colour of falsehood. 
— I know how honest, how courageous (for a weakling) 
it was — ^how religious, how imaginative, how hopeful! 
From what have I not fallen, if the child I remember 
was indeed myself, — and not some dissembling guardian, 
presenting a false identity, to give the rule to my un- 
practised steps, and regulate the tone of my moral being? 

^ The elders, with whom I was brought up, were of a 
character not likely to let slip the sacred observance 
of any old institution; and the ringing out of the Old 
Year was kept by them with circumstances of peculiar 
ceremony. — In those days the sound of those midnight 
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chimes, though it seemed to raise hilarity in all around 
me, never failed to bring a train of pensive imagery 
into my fancy. Yet I then scarce conceived what it 
meant, or thought of it as a reckoning that concerned 
me. Not childhood alone, but the young man till thirty, 
never feels practically that he is mortd. He knows it 
indeed, and, if need were, he could preach a homily 
on the fragility of life; but he brings it not home to 
himself any more than in a hot June we can appropriate 
to our imagination the freezing days of December. 

But now, shall I confess a truth? — I feel these audits 
but too powerfully. I begin to count the probabilities 
of my duration, and to grudge at the expenditure of 
moments and shortest periods, like misers' farthings. 
In proportion as the years both lessen and shorten, I 
set more count upon their periods, and would fain lay 
my ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the great wEeel. 
I am not content to pass away ''like a weaver's shuttle." 
I care not to be carried with the tide, that smoothly 
bears human life to eternity. I am in love with this 
green earth; the face of town and country; the un- 
speakable rural solitudes, and the sweet security of 
streets. I would set up my tabernacle’ here. I am 
content to stand stiU at the age to which I am arrived; 
I, and my friends: to be no younger, no richer, no 
handsomer. I do not want to be weaned by age; or 
drop, like meUow fruit, as they say, into the grave. 
— ^Any alteration, on this earth of mine, in diet or in 
lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. My household- 
gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted up 
without blood. A new state of being staggers me. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and 
summer holidays, and the greenness of fields, and the 
delicious juices of meats and fishes, and society, and 
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candle-liglit, and fireside conversations, and innocent 
vanities, and jests, and irony do these things 

go out with life? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, when you 
are pleasant with him? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios; must I 
part with the intense delight of having you (huge 
armfuls) in my embrace? Must knowledge come to 
me, if it come at all, by some awkward experiment 
of intuition, and no longer by this familiar process 
of reading? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the smiling 
indications which point me to them here, — the re- 
cognisable fact — the “sweet assurance of a look''? 

In winter this intolerable disinclination to d3dng — 
to give it its mildest name — does more especially haunt 
and beset me. In a genial August noon, beneath a 
sweltering sky, death is almost problematic. At those 
times do such poor snakes as myself enjoy an immor- 
tality. Then we are as strong again, as valiant again, as 
wise again, and a great deal taller. The blast that nips 
and shrinks me, puts me in thoughts of death. All 
things allied to the insubstantial, wait upon that master 
feehng; cold, numbness, dreams, perplexity; moonlight 
itself, with its shadowy and spectral appearances, — 
that cold ghost of the sun, — I am none of her minions. 

Whatsoever thwarts, or puts me out of my way, brings 
death unto my mind. All partial evils, like humours, 
ran into that capital plague-sore. — I have heard some 
profess an indifference to fife. Such hail the end of their 
existence as a port of refuge; and speak of the grave 
as of some soft arms, in which they may slumber as 

on a pillow. Some have wooed death ^but out upon 

thee, I say, thou foul, ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, 
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and execrate thee, as in no instance to be excused or 
tolerated, but shunned as an universal viper; to be 
branded, proscribed, and spoken evil of! 

Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear of thee, 
are altogether frigid and insulting, like thyself. For 
what satisfaction hath a man, that he shall ''lie down 
with kings and emperors in death/' who in his lifetime 
never greatly coveted the society of such bed-fellows? 
— or, forsooth, that “so shall the fairest face appear"? 

— why, to comfort me, must Alice W n be a goblin? 

More than all, I conceive disgust at those impertinent 
and misbecoming familiarities inscribed upon your 
ordinary tombstones. Every dead man must take upon 
himself to be lecturing me with his odious truism, that 
“Such as he now is I must shortly be." Not so shortly, 
friend, perhaps, as thou imaginest. In the meantime 
I am alive. I move about. I am worth twenty of thee. 
Know thy betters! Thy New Years' days are past. I 
survive, a jolly candidate for 1821. And while that 
turncoat bell, that just now mournfully chanted the 
obsequies of 1820 departed, with changed notes lustily 
rings in a successor, let us attune to its peal the song 
made on a like occasion, by hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton. 

MR. COLLINS'S DECLARATION 

Jane Austen (1775-1817) : Pride and Prejudice 

The next day opened a new scene at Longboum, Mr. 
Collins made his declaration in form. Having resolved 
to do it without loss of time, as his leave of absence 
extended only to the following Saturday, and having 
no feelings of diffidence to make it distressing to himself 
even at the moment, he set about it in a very orderly 
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manner, with all the observances, which he supposed a 
regular part of the business. On finding Mrs. Bennet, 
Ehzabeth, and one of the younger girls together, soon 
after breakfast, he addressed the mother in these words: 
'‘May I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honour of a 
private audience with her in the course of this morning ? ” 

Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a blush 
of surprise, Mrs. Bennet instantly answered, “Oh dear! 
— Yes — certainly. I am sure Lizzy will be very happy 
— I am sure she can have no objection. Come, Kitty, I 
want you upstairs.’' And, gathering her work together, 
she was hastening away, when Elizabeth called out: 

“Dear madam, do not go. I beg you will not go. 
Mr. Collins must excuse me. He can have nothing 
to say to me that anybody need not hear. I am going 
away myself.” 

“No, no, nonsense, Lizzy. I desire you will stay where 
you are.” And upon Elizabeth’s seeming really, with 
vexed and embarrassed looks, about to escape, she 
added, “Lizzy, I insist upon your staying and hearing 
Mr. Collins.” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction — 
and a moment’s consideration making her also sensible 
that it would be wisest to get it over as soon and as 
quietly as possible, she sat down again, and tried to 
conceal, by incessant emplo5nnent, the feelings which 
were divided between distress and diversion. Mrs. 
Bennet and Kitty walked off, and as soon as they were 
gone Mr. Collins began. 

“Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your 
modesty, so far from doing you any disservice, rather 
adds to your other perfections. You would have been 
less amiable in my eyes had there not been this little 
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unwillingness; but allow me to assure you, that I have 
your respected mother's permission for this address. 
You can hardly doubt the purport of my discourse, 
however your natural delicacy may lead you to dis- 
semble; my attentions have been too marked to be 
mistaken. Almost as soon as I entered the house, I 
singled you out as the companion of my future life. 
But before I am run away with by my feehngs on this 
subject, perhaps it would be advisable for me to state 
my reasons for mari^ung — and, moreover, for coming 
into Hertfordshire with the design of selecting a wife, 
as I certainly did." 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with ail his solemn composure, 
being run away with by his feehngs, made Ehzabeth 
so near laughing, that she could not use the short pause 
he allowed in any attempt to stop him farther, and 
he continued: 

“My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it 
a right thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances 
(like myself) to set the example of matrimony in his 
parish; secondly, that I am convinced it will add very 
greatly to my happiness; and thirdly — which perhaps 
I ought to have mentioned earher, that it is the parti- 
cular advice and recommendation of the very noble 
lady whom I have the honour of calling patroness. 
Twice has she condescended to give me her opinion 
(unasked too!) on this subject; and it was but the very 
Saturday night before I left Hunsford — between our 
pools at quadiille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was arranging 
Miss de Bourgh's footstool, that she said, 'Mr. Collins, 
you must marry. A clergyman like you must marry. 
— Chuse properly, chuse a gentlewoman for my sake; 
and for your own, let her be an active, useful sort of 
person, not brought up high, but able to make a small 
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income go a good way. This is my advice. Find such 
a woman as soon as you can, bring her to Hunsford, and 
I will visit her.’ Allow me, by the way, to observe, my 
fair cousin, that I do not reckon the notice and kindness 
of Lady Catherine de Bourgh as among the least of the 
advantages in my power to offer. You will find her 
manners beyond anything I can describe; and your 
wit and vivacity, I think, must be acceptable to her, 
especially when tempered with the silence and respect 
which her rank will inevitably excite. Thus much for 
my general intention in favour of matrimony; it remains 
to be told why my views were directed to Longbourn 
instead of my own neighbourhood, where I assure you 
there are many amiable young women. But the fact is, 
that being, as I am, to inherit this estate after the death 
of your honoured father (who, however, may live many 
years longer), I could not satisfy myself without resolving 
to chuse a wife from among his daughters, that the loss 
to them might be as little as possible, when the melan- 
choly event takes place — ^which, however, as I have 
already said, may not be for several years. This has 
been my motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter myself 
it will not sink me in your esteem. And now nothing 
remains for me but to assure you in the most animated 
language of the violence of my affection. To fortune 
I am perfectly indifferent, and shall make no demand 
of that nature on your father, since I am well aware 
that it could not be complied with; and that one 
thousand pounds in the four per cents., which wiU 
not be yours till after your mother’s decease, is all that 
you may ever be entitled to. On that head, therefore, 
I shall be uniformly silent; and you may assure yourself 
that no ungenerous reproach shall ever pass my lips 
when we are married.” 
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It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

"'You are too hasty, sir/' she cried. ""You forget 
that I have made no answer. Let me do it without 
further loss of time. Accept my thanks for the compli- 
ment you are pa5dng me. I am very sensible of the 
honour of your proposals, but it is impossible for me 
to do otherwise than decline them.'' 

"‘I am not now to learn," replied Mr. CoUins, with a 
formal wave of the hand, that it is usual with young 
ladies to reject the addresses of the man whom they 
secretly mean to accept, when he first applies for their 
favour; and that sometimes the refusal is repeated a 
second or even a third time. I am therefore by no means 
discouraged by what you have just said, and shall 
hope to lead you to the altar ere long." 

"'Upon my word, sir," cried Elizabeth, ""your hope 
is rather an extraordinary one after my declaration. I 
do assure you that I am not one of those young ladies 
(if such young ladies there are) who are so daring as to 
risk their happiness on the chance of being asked a 
second time. I am perfectly serious in my refusal. You 
could not make me happy, and I am convinced that I 
am the last woman in the world who would make you 
so. Nay, were your friend Lady Catherine to know me, 
I am persuaded she would find me in every respect ill 
qualified for the situation." 

"Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think 
so," said Mr. Collins very gravely — "but I cannot 
imagine that her ladyship would at ah disapprove of 
you. And you may be certain that when I have the 
honour of seeing her again, I shall speak in the highest 
terms of your modesty, economy, and other amiable 
qualifications." 

"Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me wiU be 
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unnecessary. You must give me leave to judge for myself, 
and pay me the compliment of believing what I say. I 
wish you very happy and very rich, and by refusing 
your hand, do all in my power to prevent your being 
otherwise. In making me the offer, you must have 
satisfied the delicacy of your feelings with regard to my 
family, and may take possession of Longboum estate 
whenever it falls, without any self-reproach. This matter 
may be considered, therefore, as finally settled."' And 
rising as she thus spoke, she would have quitted the 
room, had not Mr. Collins thus addressed her: 

“When I do myself the honour of speaking to you 
next on the subject, I shall hope to receive a more 
favourable answer than you have now given me; though 
I am far from accusing you of cruelty at present, because 
I know it to be the established custom of your sex to 
reject a man on the first application, and perhaps you 
have even now said as much to encourage my suit as 
would be consistent with the true delicacy of the 
female character.” 

“Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth with some 
warmth, “you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have 
hitherto said can appear to you in the form of en- 
couragement, I know not how to express my refusal in 
such a way as may convince you of its being one.” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear 
cousin, that your refusal of my addresses is merely words 
of course. My reasons for believing it are briefly these: 
It does not appear to me that my hand is unworthy 
your acceptance, or that the establishment I can offer 
would be any other than highly desirable. My situation 
in life, my connections with the family of De Bourgh, 
and my relationship to your own, are circumstances 
highly in my favour ; and you should take it into further 
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consideration, that in spite of your manifold attractions, 
it is by no means certain that another ofier of marriage 
may ever be made you. Your portion is unhappily so 
small, that it will in all likelihood undo the effects of 
your loveliness and amiable qualifications. As I must 
therefore conclude that you are not serious in your 
rejection of me, I shall chuse to attribute it to your vdsh 
of increasing my love by suspense, according to the 
usual practice of elegant females.'' 

“I do assure you, sir, that I have no pretensions 
whatever to that kind of elegance which consists in 
tormenting a respectable man. I would rather be paid 
the compliment of being believed sincere. I thank you 
again and again for the honour you have done me in 
your proposals, but to accept them is absolutely im- 
possible. My feelings in every respect forbid it. Can I 
speak plainer? Do not consider me now as an elegant 
female, intending to plague you, but as a rational 
creature, speaking the truth from her heart." 

''You are uniformly charming!" cried he, with an 
air of awkward gallantry; "and I am persuaded that 
when sanctioned by the express authority of both 
your excellent parents, my proposals will not fail of 
being acceptable." 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Eliza- 
beth would make no reply, and immediately and in 
silence withdrew; determined, that if he persisted in 
considering her repeated refusals as flattering encour- 
agement, to apply to her father, whose negative might 
be uttered in such a manner as must be decisive, and 
whose behaviour at least could not be mistaken for the 
affectation and coquetry of an elegant female. 
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ON IMMORTALITY IN YOUTH 

William Hazlitt (1778-1830) : Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers and Miscellaneous Essays 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within us. — 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

No young man believes he shall ever die. It was a 
saying of my brother's, and a fine one. There is a feeling 
of Eternity in youth, which makes us amends for every- 
thing. To be young is to be as one of the Immortal Gods. 
One half of time indeed is flown — the other half remains 
in store for us with all its countless treasures; for there 
is no line drawn, and we see no limit to our hopes and 
wishes. We make the coming age our own — 

The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us. 

Death, old age, are words without a meaning, that pass 
by us like the idle air which we regard not. Others 
may have undergone, or may stiU be liable to them — 
we "'bear a charmed life," which laughs to scorn all 
such sickly fancies. As in setting out on a delightful 
journey, we strain our eager gaze forward — 

Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail, — 

and see no end to the landscape, new objects presenting 
themselves as we advance ; so, in the commencement of 
life, we set no bounds to our inclinations, nor to the 
unrestricted opportunities of gratifying them. We have 
as yet found no obstacle, no disposition to flag; and 
it seems that we can go on so for ever. We look round 
in a new world, full of life, and motion, and ceaseless 
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progress ; and feel in ourselves all the vigour and spirit 
to keep pace with it, and do not foresee from any present 
symptoms how we shaU be left behind in the natural 
course of things, dechne into old age, and drop into the 
grave. It is the simplicity, and as it were abstmciedness 
of our feelings in youth, that (so to speak) identifies us 
with nature, and (our experience being slight and our 
passions strong) deludes us into a belief of being immortal 
hke it. Our short-lived connection with existence, we 
fondly flatter ourselves, is an mdissoluble and lasting 
union — a honeymoon that knows neither coldness, 
jar, nor separation. As infants smile and sleep, we are 
rocked in the cradle of our wayward fancies, and lulled 
into security by the roar of the universe around us — 
we quaff the cup of life with eager haste without draining 
it, instead of which it only overflows the more — objects 
press around us, filling the mind with their magnitude 
and with the throng of desires that wait upon them, so 
that we have no room for the thoughts of death. From 
that plenitude of our being, we cannot change all at 
once to dust and ashes, we cannot imagine '‘this sensible, 
warm motion, to become a kneaded clod"' — ^we are too 
much dazzled by the brightness of the waking dream 
around us to look into the darkness of the tomb. We 
no more see our end than our beginning: the one is lost 
in oblivion and vacancy, as the other is hid from us by 
the crowd and hurry of approaching events. Or the 
grim shadow is seen fingering in the horizon, which we 
are doomed never to overtake, or whose last, faint, 
glimmering outline touches upon Heaven and translates 
us to the skies! Nor would the hold that fife has taken 
of us permit us to detach our thoughts from present 
objects and pursuits, even if we would. What is there 
more opposed to health, than sickness; to strength and 
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beauty, than decay and dissolution; to the active 
search of knowledge, than mere oblivion? Or is there 
none of the usual advantage to bar the approach of 
Death, and mock his idle threats ; Hope supplies their 
place, and draws a veil over the abrupt termination 
of all our cherished schemes. While the spirit of youth 
remains unimpaired, ere the ''wine of life is drank up,'' 
we are like people intoxicated or in a fever, who are 
hurried away by the violence of their own sensations: 
it is only as present objects begin to pah upon the sense, 
as we have been disappointed in our favourite pursuits, 
cut off from our closest ties, that passion loosens its 
hold upon the breast, that we by degrees become weaned 
from the world, and aUow ourselves to contemplate, 
"as in a glass, darldy," the possibility of parting with 
it for good. The example of others, the voice of experi- 
ence, has no effect upon us whatever. Casualties we 
must avoid: the slow and deliberate advances of age 
we can play at hide-and-seek with. We think ourselves 
too lusty and too nimble for that blear-eyed decrepit 
old gentleman to catch us. Like the foolish fat scullion, 
in Sterne, when she hears that Master Bobby is dead, 
our only reflection is — "So am not H" The idea of 
death, instead of staggering our confidence, rather 
seems to strengthen and enhance our possession and our 
enjoyment of life. Others may fail around us like leaves, 
or be mowed down like flowers by the scythe of Time: 
these are but tropes and figures to the unreflecting ‘ears 
and overweening presumption of youth. It is not till 
we see the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy withering 
around us, and our own pleasures cut up by the roots, 
that we bring the moral home to ourselves, that we 
abate something of the wanton extravagance of our 
pretensions, or that the emptiness and dreariness of 
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the prospect before us reconciles us to the stillness 
of the gravel 

Life ! thou strange thing, that hast a power to feel 

Thou art, and to perceive that others are. 

Well might the poet begin his indignant invective against 
an art, whose professed object is its destruction, with 
this animated apostrophe to life. Life is indeed a strange 
gift, and its privileges are most miraculous. Nor is it 
singular that when the splendid boon is first granted 
us, our gratitude, our admiration, and our delight should 
prevent us from reflecting on our own nothingness, or 
from thinking it will ever be recalled. Our first and 
strongest impressions are taken from the mighty scene 
that is opened to us, and we very innocently transfer 
its durability as well as magnificence to ourselves. So 
newly found, we cannot make up our minds to parting 
with it yet, and at least put off that consideration to an 
indefinite term. Like a clown at a fair, we are full of 
amazement and rapture, and have no thoughts of going 
home, or that it wfli soon be night. We know our exist- 
ence only from external objects, and we measure it 
by them. We can never be satisfied with gazing; and 
nature will stiU want us to look on and applaud. Other- 
wise, the sumptuous entertainment, “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,“ to which they were invited, seems 
little better than a mockery and a cruel insult. We do 
not go from a play till the scene is ended, and the 
lights are ready to be extinguished. But the fair face of 
things still shines on; shall we be called away before 
the curtain falls, or ere we have scarce had a glimpse 
of what is going on? Like children, our stepmotiier 
Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of the universe; 
and then, as if life were a burthen to support, lets us 
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instantly down again. Yet in that short interval, what 
“brave sublunary things*' does not the spectacle unfold; 
like a bubble, at one minute reflecting the universe, 
and the next, shook to airl — ^To see the golden sun and 
the azure sky, the outstretched ocean, to walk upon the 
green earth, and to be lord of a thousand creatures, to 
look down giddy precipices or over distant flowery vales, 
to see the world spread out under one's finger in a map, 
to bring the 'Stars near, to view the smallest insects in 
a microscope, to read history, and witness the revolutions 
of empires and the succession of generations, to hear of 
the glory of Sidon and Tyre, of Babylon and Susa, as 
of a faded pageant, and to say all these were, and are 
now nothing, to think that we exist in such a point of 
time, and in such a comer of space, to be at once spec- 
tators and a part of the moving scene, to watch the 
return of the seasons, of spring and autumn, to hear 

^The stockdove plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale 

to traverse desert wildernesses, to listen to the midnight 
choir, to visit hghted haUs, or plunge into the dungeon's 
gloom, or sit in crowded theatres and see life itself 
mocked, to feel heat and cold, pleasure and pain, right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood, to study the works of 
art and refine the sense of beauty to agony, to worship 
fame and to dream of immortality, to have read Shake- 
speare and belong to the same species as Sir Isaac 
Newton; to be and to do all this, and then in a moment 
to be nothing, to have it aU snatched from one hke a 
juggler's ball or a phantasmagoria; there is some- 
thing revolting and incredible to sense in the transition, 
and no wonder that, aided by youth and warm blood, 
and the flush of enthusiasm, the mind contrives for a 
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long time to reject it with disdain and loathing as 
a monstrous and improbable fiction, like a monkey 
on a house-top, that is loath, amidst its fine discoveries 
and specious antics, to be tumbled headlong into the 
street, and crushed to atoms, the sport and laughter 
of the multitude! 


GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS 

J. H. Leigh Hunt (1784-1859): Essays 

An Italian author — Giulio Cordara, a Jesuit — has 
written a poem upon insects, which he begins by insisting 
that those troublesome and abominable little animals 
were created for our annoyance, and that they were 
certainly not inhabitants of Paradise. We of the north 
may dispute this piece of theology; but on the other 
hand, it is clear as the snow on the house-tops, that 
Adam was not under the necessity of shaving; and 
that when Eve walked out of her delicious bower, she 
did not step upon ice three inches thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up of 
a cold morning. You have oiily, they teU you, to take 
the resolution; and the thing is done. This may be 
very true; just as a boy at school has only to take a 
flogging, and the thing is over. But we have not at 
all made up our minds upon it; and we find it a very 
pleasant exercise to discuss the matter, candidly, before 
we get up. This at least is not idling, though it may 
be lying. It affords an excellent answer to those who 
ask how lying in bed can be indulged in by a reason- 
ing being — a rational creature. How? Why with the 
argument calmly at work in one's head, and the clothes 
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over one's shoulder. Oh—it is a fine way of spending 
a sensible, impartial half-hour. 

If these people would be more charitable, they would 
get on with their argument better. But they are apt to 
reason so ill, and to assert so dogmatically, that one 
could wish to have them stand round one's bed of a 
bitter morning, and lie before their faces. They ought 
to hear both sides of the bed, the inside and out. If 
they cannot entertain themselves with their own 
thoughts for half an hour or so, it is not the fault of 
those who can. If their will is never pulled aside by the 
enticing arms of imagination, so much the luckier for 
the stage-coachman. 

Candid inquiries into one's decumbency, besides the 
greater or less privileges to be allowed a man in pio- 
portion to his abihty of keeping early hours, the work 
given his faculties, etc., will at least concede their due 
merits to such representations as the following. In the 
first place, says the injured but calm appealer, I have 
been warm all night, and find my system in a state 
perfectly suitable to a warm-blooded animal. To get 
out of this state into the cold, besides the inharmonious 
and uncritical abruptness of the transition, is so un- 
natural to such a creature, that the poets, -^refining upon 
the tortures of the damned, make one of their greatest 
agonies consist in being suddenly transported from heat 
to cold, — ^from fire to ice. They are ''haled" out of 
their "beds," says Milton, by "harpy-footed furies," 
— ^fellows who come to call them. On my first move- 
ment towards the anticipation of getting up, I find that 
such parts of the sheets and bolster as are exposed to 
the air of the room, are stone-cold. On opening my eyes, 
the first thing that meets them is my own breath rolling 
forth, as if in the open air, like smoke out of a cottage 
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chimney. Think of this symptom. Then I turn my eyes 
sideways and see the window all frozen over. Think 
of that. Then the servant comes in. ''It is very cold 
this morning, is it not?*' — “Ver}?' cold, sir.'' — *'Very 
cold indeed, isn't it?" — "Very cold indeed, sir." — 
"More than usually so, isn't it, even for this weather? " 
(Here the servant's wit and good-nature are put to a 
considerable test, and the inquirer lies on thorns for 
the answer.) "Why, sir ... I think it is." (Good 
creature 1 There is not a better, or more truth-telling 
servant going.) "I mu.st rise, however — get me some 
warm water." — Here comes a fine interval between the 
departure of the servant and the arrival of the hot water; 
during which, of course, it is of “no use" to get up. 
The hot water comes. “Is it quite hot?" — “Yes, sir." 
— “Perhaps too hot for shaving: I must wait a little? " 
— “No, sir; it will just do," (There is an over-nice 
propriety sometimes, an officious zeal of virtue, a little 
troublesome.) “Oh — the shirt — ^you must air my clean 
shirt; — ^linen gets very damp this weather." — “Yes, 
sir." Here another delicious five minutes. A knock at 
the door. “Oh, the shirt — ^very wed. My stockings 
— I think the stockings had better be aired too." — 
“Very well, sir." — Here another interval. At length 
everything is ready, except myself. I now, continues 
our incumbent (a happy word, by the bye, for a country 
vicar) — I now cannot help thinking a good deal — ^who 
can? — upon the unnecessary and villainous custom of 
shaving: it is a thing so unmanly (here I nestle closer) 
— so effeminate (here I recoil from an unlucky step 
into the colder part of the bed). — ^No wonder that the 
Queen of France took part with the rebels against the 
degenerate king, her husband, who first afronted her 
smooth visage with a face like her own. The Emperor 
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Julian never showed the luxuriancy of his genius to 
better advantage than in reviving the flowing beard. 
Look at Cardinal Bembo's picture — at Michael Angelo's 
— at Titian's — at Shakespeare's — at Fletcher's — at 
Spenser's — at Chaucer's — at Alfred's — at Plato's — I 
could name a great man for every tick of my watch. — 
Look at the Turks, a grave and otiose people. — ^Think 
of Haroun A1 Raschid and Bed-ridden Hassan. — ^Think 
of Wortley Montagu, the worthy son of his mother, a 
man above the prejudice of his time. — Look at the 
Persian gentlemen, whom one is ashamed of meeting 
about the suburbs, their dress and appearance are 
so much finer than our own. — Lastly, think of the 
razor itself — ^how totally opposed to every sensation 
of bed — ^how cold, how edgy, how hard! how utterly 
different from anything like the warm and circling 
amplitude, which 

Sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help you to 
cut yourself, a quivering body, a frozen towel, and a 
ewer full of ice; and he that says there is nothing to 
oppose in all this, only shows, at any rate, that he has 
no merit in opposing it. 

Thomson the poet, who exclaims in his Seasons: 

Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake? 

used to lie in bed till noon, because he said he had no 
motive in getting up. He could imagine the good of 
rising; but then he could also imagine the good of l57ing 
still; and his exclamation, it must be allowed, was made 
upon summer-time, not winter. We must proportion 
the argument to the individual character. A money- 
getter may be drawn out of his bed by three and four 
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pence ; but this will not suffice for a student. A proud 
man may say, “What shall I think of myself, if I don't 
get up?" but the more humble one will be content to 
waive this prodigious notion of himself, out of respect 
to his kindly bed. The mechanical man shall get up 
without any ado at all; and so shall the barometer. 
An ingenious Her in bed will find hard matter of dis- 
cussion even on the score of health and longevity. He 
will ask us for our proofs and precedents of the iU effects 
of lying later in cold weather; and sophisticate much 
on the advantages of an even temperature of body; 
of the natural propensity (pretty universal) to have 
one's way; and of the animals that toll themselves up, 
and sleep ah the winter. As to longevity, he will ask 
whether the longest Hfe is of necessity the best; and 
whether Holbom is the handsomest street in London. 

We only know of one confounding, not to say con- 
founded argument, fit to overturn the huge luxury, the 
“enormous bliss," of the vice in question. A Her in 
bed may be allow^ed to profess a disinterested indiffer- 
ence for his health or longevity ; but wffiile he is showing 
the reasonableness of consulting his own or one person’s 
comfort, he must admit the proportionate claim of 
more than one; and the best way to deal with him is 
this, especially for a lady; for we earnestly recommend 
the use of that sex on such occasions, if not somewhat 
oy^r-persuasive ; since extremes have an awkward knack 
of meeting. First then, admit aU the ingeniousness of 
what he says, teUing him that the bar has been deprived 
of an excellent lawyer. Then look at him in the most 
good-natured manner in the world, with a mixture of 
assent and appeal in your countenance and tell him 
that you are waiting breakfast for him; that you never 
like to breakfast without him; that you really want 
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it too; that the servants want theirs; that you shall 
not know how to get the house into order, unless he 
rises; and that you are sure he would do things twenty 
times worse, even than getting out of his warm bed, to 
put them all into good humour and a state of comfort. 
Then, after having said this, throw in the comparatively 
indiferent matter, to him, about his health; but teU 
him that it is no indifferent matter to you; that the 
sight of his illness makes more people suffer than one ; 
but that if, nevertheless, he really does feel so very 

sleepy and so very much refreshed by Yet stay; 

we hardly know whether the frailty of a Yes, yes; 

say that too, especially if you say it with sincerity; 
for if the weakness of human nature on the one hand 
and the vis inerticB on the other, should lead him 
to take advantage of it once or twice, good-humour 
and sincerity form an irresistible junction at last; 
and are still better and warmer things than pillows 
and blankets. 

Other little helps of appeal may be thrown in, as 
occasion requires. You may tell a lover, for instance, 
that lying in bed makes people corpulent; a father, 
that you wish him to complete the fine manly example 
he sets his children; a lady, that she will injure her 
bloom or her shape, which M. or W. admires so much; 
and a student or artist, that he is alwa^^'S so glad to have 
done a good day's work, in his best manner. 

Reader. And pray, Mr. Indicator, how do you behave 
yourself in this respect? 

Indie. Oh, madam, perfectly, of course; hke aU 
advisers. 

Reader. Nay, I allow that your mode of argument 
does not look quite so suspicious as the old way of 
sermonising and severity, but I have my- doubts. 
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especially from that laugh of yours. If I should look 

in to-morrow morning 

Indie. Ah, madam, the look in of a face like yours 
does anything with me. It shall fetch me up at nine, 
if you please — six, I meant to say. 


GOING DOWN WITH VICTORY 

Thomas de Quincey (1785-1859): The English Mail 
Coach and other Essays 

But the grandest chapter of our experience, within 
the whole mail-coach service, was on those occasions 
when we went down from London with the news of 
victory, A period of about ten years stretched from 
Trafalgar to Waterloo; the second and third years of 
which period (1806 and 1807) were comparatively 
sterile; but the other nine (from 1805 to 1815 inclusively) 
furnished a long succession of victories; the least of 
which, in such a contest of Titans, had an inappreciable 
value of position partly for its absolute interference 
with the plans of our enemy, but stiH more from its 
keeping alike through central Europe the sense of a 
deep-seated vulnerability in France. Even to tease the 
coasts of our enemy, to mortify them by continual 
blockades, to insult them by capturing if it were but 
a baubling schooner under the eyes of their arrogant 
armies, repeated from time to time a sullen proclamation 
of power lodged in one quarter to which the hopes of 
Christendom turned in secret. How much more loudly 
must this proclamation have spoken in the audacity 
of having bearded the elite of their troops, and having 
beaten them in pitched battles! Five years of life it 
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was worth paying down for the privilege of an outside 
place on a mail-coach, when canydng down the first 
tidings of any such event. And it is to be noted that, 
from our insular situation, and the multitude of our 
frigates disposable for the rapid transmission of intelli- 
gence, rarely did any unauthorised rumour steal away 
a prelibation from the first aroma of the regular de- 
spatches. The government news was generally the 
earliest news. 

From eight p.m., to fifteen or twenty minutes later, 
imagine the mails assembled on parade in Lombard 
Street, where, at that time, and not in St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, was seated the General Post-office. In wffiat 
exact strength we mustered I do not remember; but, 
from the length of each separate attelage, we filled the 
street, though a long one, and though we were drawn 
up in double file. On any night the spectacle was beau- 
tiful. The absolute perfection of all the appointments 
about the carriages and the harness, their strength, 
their brilliant cleanliness, their beautiful simplicity — 
but, more than aU, the royal magnificence of the horses 
— ^were what might first have fixed the attention. Every 
carriage, on every morning in the year, was taken down 
to an official inspector for examination — ^wheels, axles, 
linchpins, pole, glasses, lamps, were all critically obed 
and tested. Every part of every carriage haa been 
cleaned, every horse had been groomed, with as much 
rigour as if they belonged to a private gentleman; and 
that part of the spectacle offered itself always. But 
the night before us is a night of victory; and, behold! 
to the ordinary display, what a heart-shaking addition! 
— ^horses, men, carriages, all are dressed in laurels and 
flowers, oak-leaves and ribbons. The guards, as being 
officially his majesty's servants, and of the coachmen 
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such as are within the privilege of the post-office, wear 
the royal liveries of course; and as it is summer (for 
all the land victories were naturally won in summer), 
they wear, on this fine evening, these liveries exposed 
to view, without any covering of upper coats. Such a 
costume, and the elaborate arrangement of the laurels 
in their hats, dilate their hearts, by giving to them 
openly a personal connection with the great news, in 
which already they have the general interest of patriot- 
ism. That great national sentiment surmounts and 
quells all sense of ordinary distinctions. Those passen- 
gers who happen to be gentlemen are now hardly to be 
distinguished as such except by dress; for the usual 
reserve of their manner in speaking to the attendants 
has on this night melted away. One heart, one pride, 
one glory, connects every man by the transcendent 
bond of his national blood. The spectators, who are 
numerous beyond precedent, express their sympathy 
with these fervent feelings by continual hurrahs. Every 
moment are shouted aloud by the post-office servants, 
and summoned to draw up, the great ancestral names 
of cities known to history through a thousand years — 
Lincoln, Winchester, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Bristol, Manchester, York, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, ^erth, Stirling, Aberdeen — expressing the gran- 
deur of the empire by the antiquity of its towns, 
and the grandeur of the mail establishment by the 
diffusive radiation of its separate missions. Every 
moment you hear the thunder of lids locked down upon 
the mail-bags. That sound to each individual mad is 
the signal for drawing off, which process is the finest 
part of the entire spectacle. Then come the horses into 
play. Horses! can these be horses that bound off with 
the action and gestures of leopards? What stir! — ^what 
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sea-like ferment! — what a thundering of wheels! — 
what a trampling of hoofs! — ^what a sounding of trum- 
pets! — what farewell cheers — ^what redoubling peals of 
brotherly congratulation, connecting the name of the 
particular mail — ''Liverpool for ever!’' — ^with the name 
of the particular victory — "Badajoz for ever!” or 
“Salamanca for ever!” The half-slumbering con- 
sciousness that, ail night long, and all the next day 
— ^perhaps for even a longer period — many of these 
mails, like fire racing along a train of gunpowder, will 
be kindling at every instant new successions of burning 
joy, has an obscure effect of multiplying the victory 
itself, by multipl5dng to the imagination into infinity 
the stages of its progressive diffusion. A fiery arrow 
seems to be let loose, which from that moment is des- 
tined to travel, without intermission, westwards for 
three hundred miles — northwards for six hundred; 
and the S5mipathy of our Lombard Street friends at 
parting is exalted a hundredfold by a sort of visionary 
sympathy with the yet slumbering sympathies which 
in so vast a succession we are going to awake. 


JACK HATCH 

Miss Mitford (1787-1855) : Our Village 

All this is beside the purpose. If woman be a mutable 
creature, man is not. The wearers of smock-frocks, in 
spite of the sameness of the uniform, are almost as 
easily distinguished by an interested eye as a flock of 
sheep by the shepherd, or a pack of hounds by the 
huntsman; or, to come to less affronting similes, the 
n;iembers of the House of Commons by the Speaker,. 
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or the gentlemen of the bar by the Lord Chief Justice. 
There is very little change in them from early boyhood. 
“The child is father to the man"' in more senses than 
one. There is a constancy about them; they keep the 
same faces, however ugly; the same habits, however 
strange; the same fashions, however unfashionable; 
they are in nothing new-fangled- Tom Coper, for in- 
stance, man and boy, is and has been addicted to posies, 
— from the first polyanthus to the last china rose, he 
has always a nosegay in his button-hole; George 
Simmons may be known a mile off, by an eternal red 
waistcoat; Jem Tanner, summer and winter, by the 
smartest of all smart straw hats; and Joel Brent, from 
the day that he left off petticoats, has always, in every 
dress and every situation, looked like a study for a 
painter — no mistaking him. Yes! I know every man 
and boy of note in the parish, with one exception — 
one most singular exception, which “haunts, and 
startles, and waylays" me at every turn. I do not 
know, and I begin to fear that I never shall know, 
Jack Hatch. 

The first time I had occasion to hear of this worthy 
w^as on a most melancholy occurrence. We had lost 
— I do not like to talk about it, but I cannot teU my 
stor]^without — we had lost a cricket match, been beaten, 
and soundly too, by the men of Beech-hill, a neigh- 
bouring parish. How this accident happened, I cannot 
very well tell; the melancholy fact is sufficient. The 
men of Beech-hill, famous players, in whose families 
cricket is an hereditary accomplishment, challenged 
and beat us. After our defeat, we began to comfort 
ourselves by endeavouring to discover how this mis- 
fortune could possibly have befallen. Every one that 
has ever had a cold must have experienced the great 
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consolation that is derived from puzzling out the parti- 
cular act of imprudence from which it sprang; and we, 
on the same principle, found our affliction somewhat 
mitigated by the endeavour to trace it to its source. 
One laid the catastrophe to the wind — a very common 
scapegoat in the catarrhal calamity — ^which had, as it 
were, played us booty, carrying our adversaries' balls 
right and ours wrong; another laid it to a certain catch 
missed by Tom Willis, by which means Farmer Thac- 
kum, the pride and glory of the Beech-hillers, had two 
innings; a third to the aforesaid Thackum's remarkable 
manner of bowling, which is circular, so to say — that 
is, after taking aim, he makes a sort of chass6e on one 
side, before he delivers his ball, which pantomimic 
motion had a great effect on the nerves of our eleven, 
unused to such quadrilling; a fourth imputed our 
defeat to the over-civility of our umpire, George Gossel- 
tine, a sleek, smooth, silky, soft-spoken person, who 
stood with his little wand under his arm, smiling through 
all our disasters — the very image of peace and good- 
humour; whilst their umpire. Bob Coxe, a roystering, 
roaring, bullying blade, bounced, and hectored, and 
blustered from his wicket, with the voice of a twelve- 
pounder; the fifth assented to this opinion, with some 
extension, asserting that the universal impudei^e of 
their side took advantage of the meekness and modesty 
of ours — {N,B . — It never occurred to our modesty that 
they might be thebe st players) — which flattering 
persuasion appeared likely to prevail, in fault of a 
better, when all on a sudden the true reason of our 
defeat seemed to burst at once from half a dozen voices, 
re-echoed like a chorus by all the others: “It was 
entirely owing to the want of Jack Hatch 1 How could 
we think of playing without Jack Hatch!*' 
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This was the first I heard of him. My inquiries as to 
this great pla57er were received with utter astonishment. 
"Who is Jack?" "Not know Jack Hatchl" There 
was no end of the wonder — "not to know him, argued 
myself unknown." "Jack Hatch — the best cricketer 
in the parish, in the county, in the country! Jack 
Hatch, who had got seven notches at one hit! Jack 
Hatch, who had trolled and caught out a whole eleven! 
Jack Hatch, who, besides these marvellous gifts in 
cricket, was the best bowler and the best musician in 
the hundred, — could dance a hornpipe and a minuet, 
sing a whole song-book, bark like a dog, mew like a 
cat, crow like a cock, and go through Punch from 
beginning to end! Not know Jack Hatch! " 

Half-ashamed of my non-acquaintance with this 
Admirable Crichton of rural accomplishments, I deter- 
mined to find him out as soon as possible, and I have 
been looking for him more or less ever since. 

The cricket-ground and the bowling-green were of 
course the first places of search; but he was always 
just gone, or not come, or he was there yesterday, or 
he is expected to-morrow — a to-morrow which, as far 
as I am concerned, never arrives; — the stars were 
against me. Then I directed my attention to his other 
acquirements; and once followed a ballad-singer half 
a mile, who turned out to be a strapping woman in a 
man's great-coat; and another time pierced a whole 
mob of urchins to get at a capital Punch — ^when behold 
it was the genuine man of puppets, the true squeakery, the 
"real Simon Pure," and Jack was as much to seek as ever. 

At last I thought that I had actually caught him, 
and on his own peculiar field, the cricket-ground. We 
abound in rustic fun, and good-humour, and of course 
in nicknames. A certain senior of fifty, or thereabout, 
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for instance, of very juvenile habits and inclinations, 
who plays at ball, and marbles, and cricket with all 
the boys in the parish, and joins a kind merry buoyant 
heart to an aspect somewhat rough and careworn, has 
no other appellation that ever I heard but ‘'Uncle”; 
I don't think, if by any strange chance he were called 
by it, that he would know his own name. On the other 
hand, a little stunted pragmatical urchin, son and heir 
of Dick Jones, an absolute old man cut shorter, so slow, 
and stiff, and sturdy, and wordy, passes universally by 
the title of "Grandfather” — I have not the least notion 
that he would answer to Dick, Also a slim, grim-looking, 
white-headed lad, whose hair is bleached, and his skin 
browned by the sun, till he is as hideous as an Indian 
idol, goes, good lack! by the pastoral misnomer of the 
"Gentle Shepherd.” Oh, manes of Allan Ramsay! the 
Gentle Shepherd! 

Another youth, regular at cricket, but never seen 
except then, of unknown parish and parentage, and 
singular uncouthness of person, dress, and demeanour, 
rough as a badger, ragged as a colt, and sour as verjuice, 
was known, far more appropriately, by the cognomen of 
"Oddity.” Him, in my secret soul, I pitched on for 
Jack Hatch. In the first place, as I had in the one case 
a man without a name, and in the other a name without 
a man, to have found these component parts of in- 
dividuality meet in the same person, to have made the 
man to fit the name, and the name fit the man, would 
have been as pretty a way of solving two enigmas at 
once as hath been heard of since (Edipus his day. But 
besides the obvious convenience and suitability of this 
belief, I had divers other corroborating reasons. Oddity 
was young, so was Jack;— Oddity came up the hill 
from leeward, so must Jack;— Oddity was a capital 
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cricketer, so was Jack; — Oddity did not play in our 
unlucky Beech-hill match, neither did Jack; — and last 
of all, Oddity’s name was Jack, a fact I was fortunate 
enough to ascertain from a pretty damsel who walked 
up with him to the ground one evening, and who, on 
seeing him bowl out Tom Coper, could not help ex- 
claiming in soliloquy, as she stood a few yards behind 
us, looking on with all her heart, “Well done, Jack!” 
That moment built up all my hopes; the next knocked 
them down. I thought I had clutched him, but willing 
to make assurance doubly sure, I turned to my pretty 
neighbour (Jack Hatch too had a sweetheart), and said 
in a tone half affirmative, half interrogatory, “That 
young man who plays so well is Jack Hatch?” — “No, 
ma’am, Jack Bolton!” and Jack Hatch remained still 
a sound, a name, a mockery. 

Well! at last I ceased to look for him, and might 
possibly have forgotten my curiosity, had not every 
week produced some circumstance to relumine that 
active female passion. 

I seemed beset by his name, and his presence, invisibly 
as it were. Will-o’-the-wisp is nothing to him; Puck, 
in that famous Midsummer Dream, was a quiet goblin 
compared to Jack Hatch. He haunts one in dark places. 
The fiddler, whose merry tones come ringing across the 
orchard in a winter’s night from Farmer 'Vote’s bam, 
setting the whole village a-dancing, is Jack Hatch. 
The whistler, who tmdges homeward at dusk up Kibe’s 
lane, out-piping the nightingale, in her own month of 
May, is Jack Hatch. And the indefatigable learner of 
the bassoon, whose drone, all last harvest, might be 
heard in the twilight, issuing from the sexton’s dwell- 
ing on the Little Lea, “making night hideous,” that 
iniquitous practiser is Jack Hatch. 
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The name meets me all manner of ways. I have seen 
it in the newspaper for a prize of pinks; and on the 
back of a warrant on the charge of poaching; — N.B. the 
constable had my luck, and could not find the culprit, 
otherwise I might have had some chance of seeing 
him on that occasion. Things the most remote and 
discrepant issue in Jack Hatch. He caught Dame 
Wheeler’s squirrel; the magpie at the Rose owes to 
him the half-dozen phrases with which he astounds 
and delights the passers-by; the very dog Tero — an 
animal of singular- habits, who sojourns occasionally 
at half the houses in the village, making each his home 
till he is afronted — ^Tero himself, best and ugliest of 
finders — a mongrel compounded of terrier, cur, and 
spaniel — Tero, most remarkable of ugly dogs, inasmuch 
as he constantly squints, and commonly goes on three 
legs, holding up first one, and then the other, out of 
a sort of quadrupedal economy to ease those useful 
members — Tero himself is said to belong of right and 
origin to Jack Hatch. 

Ever5rwhere that name meets me. ’Twas but a few 
weeks ago that I heard him asked in church, and a 
day or two afterwards I saw the tail of the wedding 
procession, the little lame derk handing the bridemaid, 
and a girl from the Rose running after them with pipes, 
passing by our house. Nay, this very morning, some 
one was speaking— Dead! what dead? Jack Hatch 
dead? — a name, a shadow, a Jack-o’-Lantem! Can 
Jack Hatch die? Hath he the property of mortality? 
Can the bell toll for him? Yes! there is the coffin and 
the pall — all that I shall ever see of him is there! — 
There are his comrades following in decent sorrow — 
and the poor pretty bride, leaning on the little clerk. 
— My search is over — ^Jack Hatch is dead! 
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THE ARABS 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881): On Heroes, Hero- 
Worship and the Heroic in History 

These Arabs Mahomet was bom among are certainly 
a notable people. Their country itself is notable; the 
fit habitation for such a race. Savage inaccessible rock- 
mountains, great grim deserts, alternating with beau- 
tiful strips of verdure: wherever water is, there is 
greenness, beauty; odoriferous balm'Shrubs, date-trees, 
frankincense-trees. Consider that wide waste horizon of 
sand, empty, silent, like a sand-sea, dividing habitable 
place from habitable. You are all alone there, left 
alone with the Universe; by day a fierce sun blazing 
down on it with intolerable radiance; by night the 
great deep Heaven with its stars. Such a country is fit 
for a swdft-handed, deep-hearted race of men. There 
is something most agile, active, and yet most medi- 
tative, enthusiastic in the Arab character. The Persians 
are called the French of the East, we will call the Arabs 
Oriental Italians. A gifted noble people; a people of 
wild strong feelings, and of iron restraint over these: 
the characteristic of noblemindedness, of genius. The 
wild Bedouin welcomes the stranger to his tent, as one 
having right to all that is there; were it his worst 
enemy, he will slay his foal to treat him, will serve him 
with sacred hospitality for three days, will set him fairly 
on his way; — and then, by another law as sacred, kill 
him if he can. In words too, as in action. They are not 
a loquacious people, taciturn rather; but eloquent, 
gifted when they do speak. An earnest truthful kind of 
men. They are, as we know, of Jewish kindred: but 
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with that deadly terrible earnestness of the Jews they 
seem to combine something graceful, brilliant, which 
is not Jewish. They had Poetic contests” among 
them before the time of Mahomet. Sale says, at Ocadh, 
in the South of Arabia, there were yearly fairs, and there, 
when the merchandising was done. Poets sang for prizes: 
— the wild people gathered to hear that. 

One Jewish quality these Arabs jnanifest ; the out- 
come of many or of all high qualities; what we may 
call religiosity. From of old they had been zealous 
workers, according to their light. They worshipped the 
stars, as Sabeans; worshipped many natural objects, 
— recognised them as symbols, immediate manifesta- 
tions, of the Maker of Nature. It was wrong; and yet 
not wholly wrong. All God's works are still in a sense 
symbols of God. Do we not, as I urged, still account 
it a merit to recognise a certain inexhaustible signifi- 
cance, ‘'poetic beauty” as we name it, in all natural 
objects whatsoever? A man is a poet, and honoured, 
for doing that, and speaking or singing it, — a kind of 
diluted worship. They had many Prophets, these Arabs; 
Teachers each to his tribe, each according to the light 
he had. But indeed, have we not from of old the noblest 
of proofs, still palpable to every one of us, of what 
devoutness and noblemindedness had dwelt in these 
rustic thoughtful peoples? Biblical critics seem agreed 
that our own Book of Job was written in that region of 
the world. I call that, apart from all theories about it, 
one of the grandest things ever written with pen. One 
feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; such a noble 
universality, different from noble patriotism or sect- 
arianism, reigns in it. A noble Book; all men's Book! 
It is our first, oldest statement of the never-ending 
Problem, — Oman's destiny, and God's ways with him here 
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in this earth. And all in such free flowing outlines; 
grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity; in its epic 
melody, and repose of reconcilement. There is the 
seeing eye, the mildly understanding heart. So ime 
everywhere; true eyesight and vision for all things; 
material things no less than spiritual; the Horse, — 
“hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?” — he 
‘'laughs at the shaking of the spear!'" Such living 
likenesses were never since drawm. Sublime sorrow, 
sublime reconciliation: oldest choral melody as of the 
heart of mankind; — so soft, and great; as the summer 
midnight, as the world with its seas and stars! There 
is nothing WTitten, I think, in the Bible or out of it, 
of equal literary merit. — 

To the idolatrous Arabs one of the most ancient 
universal objects of worship was that Black Stone, still 
kept in the building called Caabah at Mecca. Diodorus 
Siculus mentions this Caabah in a way not to be mis- 
taken, as the oldest, most honoured temple in his time; 
that is, some half-century before our Era. Silvestre de 
Sacy says there is some likelihood that the Black Stone 
is an aerolite. In that case, some one might see it fall 
out of Heaven! It stands now beside the Well Zemzem; 
the Caabah is built over both. A weU is in all places a 
beautiful affecting object, gushing out like life from 
the hard earth; — stiU more so in these hot dry countries, 
where it is the first condition of being. The Well Zemzem 
has its name from the bubbling sound of the waters, 
zem-zem] they think it is the well which Hagar found 
with her little Ishmael in the wilderness: the aerolite 
and it have been sacred now, and had a Caabah over 
them, for thousands of years. A curious object, that 
Caabah! There it stands at this hour, in the black 
cloth-covering the Sultan sends it yearly ; “ twenty-seven 
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cubits high*'; with circuit, with double circuit of 
pillars, with festoon-rows of lamps and quaint orna- 
ments: the lamps will be lighted again this night,— 
to glitter again under the stars. An authentic fragment 
of the oldest past. It is the of all Moslem: from 

Delhi aU onwards to Morocco, the eyes of innumerable 
praying men are turned towards it, five times, this day 
and aU days: one of the notablest centres in the 
Habitation of Men. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT 

Lord Macaulay (1800-1859): Essays 

But the mind of Frederic WiUiam was so iU regulated, 
that all his inclinations became passions, and ail his 
passions partook of the character of moral and intellec- 
tual disease. His parsimony degenerated into sordid 
avarice. His taste for military pomp and order became 
a mania, like that of a Dutch burgomaster for tulips, 
or that of a member of the Roxburghe Club for Caxtons. 
While the envoys of the court of Berlin were in a state 
of such squalid poverty as moved the laughter of foreign 
capitals, while the food placed before the princes and 
princesses of the blood-royal of Prussia was too scanty 
to appease hunger, and so bad that even hunger loathed 
it, no price was thought too extravagant for tall recruits. 
The ambition of the king was to form a brigade of giants, 
and every country was ransacked by his agents for 
men above the ordinary stature. These researches were 
not confined to Europe. No head that towered above 
the crowd in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, or of Surat, 
could escape the crimps of Frederic William. One 
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Irishman more than seven feet high, who was picked 
up in London by the Prussian ambassador, received 
a bounty of near thirteen hundred pounds sterling, 
very much more than the ambassador's salary. This 
extravagance was the more absurd, because a stout 
youth of five feet eight, who might have been procured 
for a few dollars, would in all probability have been a 
much more valuable soldier. But to Frederic William, 
this huge Irishman was what a brass Otho, or a Vinegar 
Bible, is to a collector of a different kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the main end of Frederic 
William's administration was to have a great military 
force, though his reign forms an important epoch in 
the history of military discipline, and though his domi- 
nant passion was the love of military display, he was yet 
one of the most pacific of princes. We are afraid that 
his aversion to war was not the effect of humanity, but 
was merely one of his thousand whims. His feeling 
about his troops seems to have resembled a miser's 
feeling about his money. He loved to collect them, to 
count them, to see them increase; but he could not find 
it in his heart to break in upon the precious hoard. He 
looked forward to some future time when his Patagonian 
battalions were to drive hostile infantry before them 
like sheep; but this future time was always receding; 
and it is probable that, if his life had been prolonged 
thirty years, his superb army would never have seen 
any harder service than a sham fight in the fields near 
Berlin. But the great military means which he had 
collected were destined to be employed by a spirit far 
more daring and inventive than his own. 

Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic William, 
was born in January 1712. It may safely be pronounced 
that he had received from nature a strong and sharp 
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understanding, and a rare firmness of temper and inten- 
sity of will. As to the other parts of his character, it is 
difficult to say whether they are to be ascribed to nature, 
or to the strange training which he underwent. The 
history of his boyhood is painfully interesting. Oliver 
Twist in the parish workhouse, Smike at Dotheboys 
Hall, were petted children when compared with this 
heir apparent of a crown. The nature of Frederic 
William was hard and bad, and the habit of exercising 
arbitrary power had made him frightfully savage. His 
rage constantly vented itself to right and left in curses 
and blows. When his majesty took a walk, every human 
being fled before him, as if a tiger had broken loose from 
a menagerie. If he met a lady in the street, he gave 
her a kick, and told her to go home and mind her brats. 
If he saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, he admon- 
ished the reverend gentleman to betake himself to 
study and prayer, and enforced this pious advice by a 
sound caning, administered on the spot. But it was in 
his own house that he was most unreasonable and 
ferocious. His palace was hell, and he the most execrable 
of fiends, a cross between Moloch and Puck. His son 
Frederic and his daughter Wilhelmina, afterwards 
Margravine of Bareuth, were in an especial manner 
objects of his aversion. His own mind was uncultivated. 
He despised literature. He hated infidels, papists, and 
metaphysicians, and did not very well understand in 
what they differed from each other. The business of 
life, according to him, was to drill and to be drilled. 
The recreations suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud 
of tobacco smoke, to sip Swedish beer between the 
puffs of the pipe, to play backgammon for three half- 
pence a rubber, to kiU wild hogs, and to shoot partridges 
by the thousand. The prince royal showed little in- 
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dination either for the serious employments or for the 
amusements of his father. He shirked the duties of the 
parade; he detested the fume of tobacco; he had no 
taste either for backgammon or for field sports. He 
had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the 
flute. His earliest instructors had been French refugees, 
and they had awakened in him a strong passion for 
French literature and French society. Frederic William 
regarded these tastes as effeminate and contemptible, 
and, by abuse and persecution, made them still stronger. 
Things became worse when the prince royal attained 
that time of life at which the great revolution in the 
human mind and body takes place. He was guilty of 
some youthful indiscretions, w’hich no good and wise 
parent would regard with severity. At a later period 
he was accused, truly or falsely, of vices from which 
History averts her eyes, and which even Satire blushes 
to name, vices such that, to borrow the energetic 
language of Lord Keeper Coventry, '‘the depraved 
nature of man, which of itself carrieth man to aU other 
sin, abhorreth them.'* But the offences of his youth 
were not characterised by any peculiar turpitude. They 
excited, however, transports of rage in the king, who 
hated all faults except those to which he was himself 
inclined, and who conceived that he made ample atone- 
ment to Heaven, for his brutality, by holding the softer 
passions in detestation. The prince royal, too, was not 
one of those who are content to take their religion on 
trust. He asked puzzling questions, and brought forward 
arguments which seemed to savour of something difierent 
from pure Lutheranism. The king suspected that his 
son was inclined to be a heretic of some sort or other, 
whether Calvinist or Atheist his majesty did not very 
well know. The ordinary malignity of Frederic William 
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was bad enough. He now thought malignity a part of 
his duty as a Christian man, and all the conscience that 
he had stimulated his hatred. The flute was broken: 
the French books were sent out of the palace: the 
prince was kicked and cudgelled, and pulled by the 
hair. At dinner the plates were hurled at his head: 
sometimes he was restricted to bread and water: some- 
times he was forced to swallow food so nauseous that 
he could not keep it on his stomach. Once his father 
knocked him down, dragged him along the floor to a 
window, and was with dSflculty prevented from strang- 
ling him with the cord of the curtain. The queen, for 
the crime of not wishing to see her son murdered, was 
subjected to the grossest indignities. The Princess 
Wilhelmina, who took her brother's part, was treated 
almost as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s apprentices. Driven 
to despair, the unhappy youth tried to run away. 
Then the fury of the old tyrant rose to madness. The 
prince was an officer in the army: his flight was there- 
fore desertion; and, in the moral code of Frederic 
WiUiam, desertion was the highest of aU crimes. 
''Desertion,” says this royal theologian, in one of his 
half-crazy letters, “is from heU. It is a work of the 
children of the Devil. No child of God could possibly 
be guilty of it.” An accomplice of the prince, in spite 
of the recommendation of a court-martial, was merci- 
lessly put to death. It seemed probable that the prince 
himself would suffer the same fate. It was with difficulty 
that the intercession of the States of Holland, of the 
Kings of Sweden and Poland, and of the Emperor of 
Germany, saved the House of Brandenburg from the 
stain of an unnatural murder. After months of cruel 
suspense, Frederic learned that his life would be spared. 
He remained, however, long a prisoner; but he was not 
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on that account to be pitied. He found in his gaolers 
a tenderness which he had never found in his father; 
his table was not sumptuous, but he had wholesome 
food in sufficient quantity to appease hunger: he could 
read the Henriade without being kicked, and could 
play on his flute without having it broken over his head* 
When his confinement terminated he was a man. He 
had nearly completed his twenty-first year, and could 
scarcely be kept much longer under the restraints which 
had made his boyhood miserable. Suffering had matured 
his understanding, while it had hardened his heart and 
soured his temper. He had learnt self-command and 
dissimulation; he affected to conform to some of his 
father's views, and submissively accepted a wife, who 
was a wife only in name, from his father's hand. He 
also served with credit, though vdthout any opportunity 
of acquiring brilliant distinction, under the command 
of Prince Eugene, during a campaign marked by no 
extraordinary events. He was now permitted to keep 
a separate establishment, and was therefore able to 
indulge with caution his own tastes. Partly in order 
to conciliate the king, and partly, no doubt, from in- 
clination, he gave up a portion of his time to miiitaiy 
and political business, and thus gradually acquired 
such an aptitude for affairs as his most intimate asso- 
ciates were not aware that he possessed. 


THE MAIN PURPOSE OF A UNIVERSITY 

John Henry Newman (1801-1890): University Education 

I HAVE said that all branches of knowledge are con- 
nected together, because the subject-matter of know- 
ledge is intimately united in itself, as being the great 
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Creator and His work. Hence it is that the sciences, 
into which our knowledge may be said to be cast, have 
multiplied bearings one on another, and an internal 
sjnnpathy, and admit, or rather demand, comparison 
and adjustment. They complete, correct, balance each 
other. This consideration, if well-founded, must be 
taken into account, not only as regards the attainment 
of truth, which is their common end, but as regards the 
influence which they exercise upon those whose education 
consists in the study of them. I have said already, that 
to give undue prominence to one is to be unjust to 
another; to neglect or supersede these is to divert those 
from their proper object. It is to unsettle the boundary 
lines between science and science, to disturb their action, 
to destroy the harmony which binds them together. 
Such a proceeding will have a corresponding effect 
when introduced into a place of education. There is 
no science but tells a different tale, when viewed as a 
portion of a whole, from what it is likely to suggest 
when taken by itself, without the safeguard, as I may 
call it, of others. 

Let me make use of an illustration. In the com- 
bination of colours, very different effects are produced 
by a difference in their selection and juxtaposition; 
red, green, and white change their shades, according 
to the contrast to which they are submitted And, in 
like manner, the drift and meaning of a branch of 
knowledge varies with the company in which it is 
introduced to the student. If his reading is confined 
simply- to one subject, however such division of labour 
may favour the advancement of a particular pursuit, 
a point into which I do not here enter, certainly it has 
a tendency to contract his mind. If it is incorporated 
with others, it depends on those others as to the kind 
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of influence which it exerts upon him. Thus the Classics, 
which in England are the means of refining the taste, 
have in France subserved the spread of revolutionary 
and deistical doctrines. In metaphysics, again, Butler's 
Analogy of Religion, which has had so much to do with 
the conversion of members of the University of Oxford, 
appeared to Pitt and others, who had received a different 
training, to operate only in the direction of infidelity. 
And so again, Watson, Bishop of Llandaft, as I think 
he teUs us in the narrative of his life, felt the science 
of mathematics to indispose the mind to religious belief, 
while others see in its investigations the best defence 
of the Christian ]\fysteries. In like manner, I suppose, 
Arcesilas would not have handled logic as Aristotle, nor 
Aristotle have criticised poets as Plato; yet reasoning 
and poetry are subject to scientific rules. 

It is a great point then to enlarge the range of studies 
which a university professes, even for the sake of the 
students; and, though they cannot pursue every subject 
which is open to them, they will be the gainers by Ihdng 
among those and under those who represent the whole 
circle. This I conceive to be the advantage of a seat 
of universal learning, considered as a place of education. 
An assemblage of Teamed men, zealous for their own 
sciences, and rivals of each other, are brought, by familiar 
intercourse and for the sake of intellectual peace, to 
adjust together the claims and relations of their re- 
spective subjects of investigation. They learn to respect, 
to consult, to aid each other. Thus is created a pure 
and clear atmosphere of thought, which the student 
also breathes, though in his own case he only pursues 
a few sciences out of the multitude. He profits by an 
intellectual tradition, which is independent of particular 
teachers, which guides him in his choice of subjects. 
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and duly interprets for him those which he chooses. 
He apprehends the great outlines of knowledge, the 
principles on which it rests, the scale of its parts, its 
lights and its shades, its great points and its little, as 
he otherwise cannot apprehend them. Hence it is that 
his education is called “Liberal."’ A habit of mind is 
formed which lasts through hfe, of which the attributes 
are, freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, and 
wisdom; or what in a former Discourse I have ventured 
to call a philosophical habit. This then I would assign 
as the special fruit of the education furnished at a 
university, as contrasted with other places of teaching 
or modes of teaching. This is the main purpose of a 
university in its treatment of its students. 


INTERFERENCE WITH LIBERTY 
John Stuart Mill (1806-1873): On Liberty 

But the strongest of all the arguments against the 
interference of the public with purely personal conduct 
is that, when it does interfere, the odds are that it 
interferes wrongly, and in the wrong place. On questions 
of social morality, of duty to others, the opinion of the 
pubhc, that is, of an overruling majority, though often 
wrong, is likely to be still oftener right; because on 
such questions they are only required to judge of their 
own interests; of the maimer in which some mode of 
conduct, if allowed to be practised, would affect them- 
selves. But the opinion of a similar majority, imposed 
as a law on the minority, on questions of self-regarding 
conduct, is quite as likely to be wrong as right; for in 
these cases public opinion means, at the best, some 
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people’s opinion of what is good or bad for other people; 
while very often it does not even mean that ; the public, 
with the most perfect indifference, passing over the 
pleasure or convenience of those whose conduct they 
censure, and considering only their own preference. 
There are many who consider as an injury to themselves 
any conduct which they have a distaste for, and resent 
it as an outrage to their feelings; as a religious bigot, 
when charged with disregarding the religious feelings 
of others, has been known to retort that they disregard 
his feelings, by persisting in their abominable worship 
or creed. But there is no parity between the feeling of 
a person for his own opinion, and the feeling of another 
who is offended at his holding it; no more than between 
the desire of a thief to take a purse, and the desire of 
the right owner to keep it. And a person’s taste is as 
much his own peculiar concern as his opinion or his 
purse. It is easy for any one to imagine an ideal public 
which leaves the freedom and choice of individuals in 
aU uncertain matters undisturbed, and only requires 
them to abstain from modes of conduct which universal 
experience has condemned. But where has there been 
seen a public which set any such limit to its censorship ? 
or when does the public trouble itself about universal 
experience? In its interferences with personal conduct 
it is seldom thinking of anything but the enormity of 
acting or feeling differently from itself; and this stan- 
dard of judgment, thinly disguised, is held up to man- 
kind as the dictate of religion and philosophy, by 
nine-tenths of all moralists and speculative writers. 
These teach that things are right because they are 
right ; because we feel them to be so. They tell us to 
search in ©ur own minds and hearts for laws of conduct 
binding on ourselves and on all others. What can the 

H 
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poor public do but apply these instructions, and make 
their own personal feelings of good and evil, if they are 
tolerably unanimous in them, obligatory on all the world ? 

The evil here pointed out is not one which exists only 
in theory; and it may perhaps be expected that I should 
specify the instances in which the public of this age 
and country improperly invests its own preferences 
with the character of moral laws. I am not writing an 
essay on the aberrations of existing moral feeling. That 
is too weighty a subject to be discussed parenthetically, 
and by way of illustration. Yet examples are necessary 
to show that the principle I maintain is of serious and 
practical moment, and that I am not endeavouring to 
erect a barrier against imaginary evils. And it is not 
difficult to show, by abundant instances, that to extend 
the bounds of what may be called moral police, until 
it encroaches on the most unquestionably legitimate 
liberty of the individual, is one of the most universal 
of all human propensities. 

As a first instance, consider the antipathies which 
men cherish on no better grounds than that persons 
whose religious opinions are different from theirs do 
not practise their religious observances, especially their 
religious abstinences. To cite a rather trivial example, 
nothing in the creed or practice of Christians does more 
to envenom the hatred of Mahomedans against them 
than the fact of their eating pork. There are few acts 
which Christians and Europeans regard with more 
unaffected disgust than Mussulmans regard this parti- 
cular mode of satisf3nng hunger. It is, in the first place, 
an offence against their religion; but this circumstance 
by no means explains either the degree or the kind of 
their repugnance; for wine also is forbidden by their 
religion, and to partake of it is by all Mussulmans 
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accounted wrong, but not disgusting. Their aversion 
to the flesh of the "unclean beasU’ is, on the contrary, 
of that peculiar character, resembling an instinctive 
antipathy, which the idea of uncleanness, when once 
it thoroughly sinks into the feelings, seems always to 
excite even in those whose personal habits are anything 
but scrupulously cleanly, and of which the sentiment 
of religious impurity, so intense in the Hindoos, is a 
remarkable example. Suppose now that in a people, 
of whom the majority were Mussulmans, that majority 
should insist upon not permitting pork to be eaten 
within the limits of the country. This would be nothing 
new in Mahomedan countries. Would it be a legitimate 
exercise of the moral authority of public opinion? and 
if not, why not? The practice is really revolting to 
such a public. They also sincerely think that it is for- 
bidden and abhorred by the Deity. Neither could the 
prohibition be censured as religious persecution. It 
might be religious in its origin, but it would not be 
persecution for religion, since nobody’s religion makes 
it a duty to eat pork. The only tenable ground of 
condemnation would be that with the personal tastes 
and self-regarding concerns of individuals the public 
has no business to interfere. 

To come somewhat nearer home: the majority of 
Spaniards consider it a gross impiety, offensive in the 
highest degree to the Supreme Being, to worship Him 
in any other manner than the Roman Catholic;' and 
no other public worship is lawful on Spanish soil. The 
people of ah Southern Europe look upon a married clergy 
as not only irreligious, but unchaste, indecent, gross, 
disgusting. What do Protestants think of these perfectly 
sincere feelings, and of the attempt to enforce them 
against non-Catholics? Yet, if mankind are justified 
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in interfering with each other’s liberty in things which 
do not concern the interests of others, on what principle 
is it possible consistently to exclude these cases? or 
who can blame people for desiring to suppress what 
they regard as a scandal in the sight of God and man? 
No stronger case can be shown for prohibiting anything 
which is regarded as a personal immorality, than is 
made out for suppressing these practices in the eyes of 
those who regard them as impieties; and unless we are 
willing to adopt the logic of persecutors, and to say 
that we may persecute others because we are right, 
and that they must not persecute us because they 
are wrong, we must beware of admitting a principle 
of which we should resent as a gross injustice the 
application to ourselves. 

The preceding instances may be objected to, although 
unreasonably, as drawn from contingencies impossible 
among us: opinion, in this country, not being likely 
to enforce abstinence from meats, or to interfere with 
people for worshipping, and for either marrying or not 
marrpng, according 'to their creed or inclination. The 
next example, however, shall be taken from an inter- 
ference with liberty which we have by no means passed 
all danger of. Wheievei the Puritans have been suffi- 
ciently powerful, as in New England, and in Great 
Britain at the time of the Commonwealth, they have 
endeavoured, with considerable success, to put down 
all public, and nearly all private, amusements: especially 
music, dancing, public games, or other assemblages for 
purposes of diversion, and the theatre. There are still 
in this country large bodies of persons by whose notions 
of morality and religion these recreations are con- 
demned; and those persons belonging chiefly to the 
middle class, who are the ascendant power in the present 
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social and political condition of the kingdom, it is by 
no means impossible that persons of these sentiments 
may at some time or other command a majority in 
Parliament. How will the remaining portion of the 
community like to have the amusements that shall be 
permitted to them regulated by the religious and moral 
sentiments of the stricter Calvinists and Methodists? 
Would they not, with considerable peremptoriness, 
desire these intrusively pious members of society to 
mind their own business ? This is precisely what should 
be said to every government and every public, who 
have the pretension that no person shall enjoy any 
pleasure which they think wrong. But if the principle 
of the pretension be admitted, no one can reasonably 
object to its being acted on in the sense of the majority, 
or other preponderating power in the country; and 
all persons must be ready to conform to the idea 
of a Christian commonwealth, as understood by the 
early settlers in New England, if a religious profession 
similar to theirs should ever succeed in regaining its 
lost ground, as religions supposed to be declining have 
so often been known to do. 


POOR PETER 

Mrs. Gaskell (1810-1865): Cranford 

We'll put out the candle, my dear. We can talk 
just as well by firelight, you know. There! Well, you 
see, Deborah had gone from home for a fortnight or so ; 
it was a very still, quiet day, I remember, overhead; 
and the lilacs were ^ in flower, so I suppose it was 
spring. My father had gone out to see some sick people 
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in the parish; I recollect seeing him leave the house 
with his wig and shovel-hat and cane. What possessed 
our poor Peter I don't know; he had the sweetest 
temper, and yet he always seemed to like to plague 
Deborah. She never laughed at his jokes, and thought 
him ungenteel, and not careful enough about improving 
his mind ; and that vexed him. 

'‘Well! he went to her room, it seems, and dressed 
himself in her old gown, and shawl, and bonnet; just 
the things she used to wear in Cranford, and was known 
by everywhere; and he made the pillow into a little 
— ^you are sure you locked the door, my dear, for I 
should not like any one to hear — into — ^into a little 
baby, with white long clothes. It was only, as he told 
me afterwards, to make something to talk about in 
the town; he never thought of it as affecting Deborah. 
And he went and walked up and down in the Filbert 
walk — just half-hidden by the rails, and half-seen; and 
he cuddled his pillow, just like a baby, and talked to 
it all the nonsense people do. Oh dear! and my father 
came stepping stately up the street, as he always did; 
and what should he see but a little black crowd of 
people — I daresay as many as twenty — all peeping 
through his garden rails. So he thought, at first, they 
were only looking at a new rhododendron that was in 
full bloom, and that he was very proud of; and he 
walked slower, that they might have more time to 
admire. And he wondered if he could make out a sermon 
from the occasion, and thought, perhaps, there was some 
relation between the rhododendrons and the lilies of 
the field. My poor father! When he came nearer, he 
began to wonder that they did not see him; but their 
heads were all so close together, peeping and peeping! 
My father was amongst them, meaning, he said, to ask 
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them to walk into the garden with him, and admire 
the beautiful vegetable production, when — oh, my dear, 
I tremble to think of it — ^he looked through the rails 
himself, and saw — I don’t know what he thought he 
saw, but old Clare told me his face went quite grey-white 
with anger, and his e\"es blazed out under his frowning 
black brows ; and he spoke out — oh, so terribly ! — 
and bade them all stop where they were — ^not one of 
them to go, not one of them to stir a step ; and, swift 
as light, he was in at the garden door, and down the 
Filbert walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, and tore his 
clothes off his back — bonnet, shawl, gown, and all — and 
threw the pillow among the people over the railings: 
and then he was very, very angry indeed, and before 
all the people he lifted up his cane and flogged Peter I 
” My dear, that boy’s trick, on that sunny day, when 
all seemed going straight and well, broke my mother’s 
heart, and changed my father for life. It did, indeed. 
Old Clare said, Peter looked as white as my father ; and 
stood as still as a statue to be flogged ; and my father 
struck hardl When my father stopped to take breath, 
Peter said, 'Have you done enough, sir?’ quite hoarsely, 
and still standing quite quiet. I don’t know what my 
father said — or if he said anything. But old Clare said, 
Peter turned to where the people outside the railing 
were, and made them a low bow, as grand and as grave 
as any gentleman; and then walked slowly into the 
house. I was in the store-room helping my mother to 
make cowslip wine. I cannot abide the wine now, nor 
the scent of the flowers; they turn me sick and faint, 
as they did that day, when Peter came in, looking as 
haughty as any man — ^indeed, looking like a man, not 
like a boy. ‘Mother!’ he said, 'I am come to say, God 
bless you for ever.^ I saw his lips quiver as he spoke ; 
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and I think he durst not say anything more loving, for 
the purpose that was in his heart. She looked at him 
rather frightened, and wondering, and asked him what 
was to do. He did not smile or speak, but put his arms 
round her and kissed her as if he did not know how to 
leave off; and before she could speak again, he was 
gone. We talked it over, and could not understand it, 
and she bade me go and seek my father, and ask what 
it was all about. I found him walking up and down, 
looking very highly displeased. 

“ 'Tell your mother I have flogged Peter, and that 
he richly deserved it.' 

"I durst not ask any more questions. When I told 
my mother, she sat down, quite faint, for a minute. 
I remember, a few days after, I saw the poor, withered 
cowslip flowers thrown out to the leaf heap, to decay 
and die there. There was no making of cowslip wine 
that year at the rectory — ^nor, indeed, ever after. 

"Presently my mother went to my father. I know 
I thought of Queen Esther and King Ahasuerus; for 
my mother was very pretty and delicate-looking, and 
my father looked as terrible as King Ahasuerus. Some 
time after they came out together; and then my mother 
told me what bad happened, and that she was going 
up to Peter's room at my father’s desire — though she 
was not to tell Peter this — to talk the matter over with 
him. But no Peter was there. We looked over the 
house; no Peter was there! Even my father, who had 
not liked to join in the search at first, helped us before 
long. The rectory was a very old house — steps up into 
a room, steps down into a room, all through. At first, 
my mother went calling low and soft, as if to reassure 
the poor boy, 'Peter! Peter, dear! it's only me'; but, 
by and by, as the servants came back from the errands 
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my father had sent them, in different directions, to 
find where Peter was — as we found he was not in the 
garden, nor the hayloft, nor an5;^vhere about — my 
mother’s cry grew louder and \\dlder, ‘Peter! Peter, 
my darling! where are you?’ for then she felt and 
understood that that long kiss meant some sad kind 
of ‘good-bye.’ The afternoon went on — my mother 
never resting, but seeking again and again in every 
possible place that had been looked into twenty times 
before, nay, that she had looked into over and over 
again herself. My father sat with his head in his hands, 
not speaking except when his messengers came in, 
bringing no tidings ; then he lifted up his face, so strong 
and sad, and told them to go again in some new direction. 
My mother kept passing from room to room, in and out 
of the house, moving noiselessly, but never ceasing. 
Neither she nor my father durst leave the house, w^hich 
was the meeting-place for all the messengers. At last 
(and it was nearly dark), my father rose up. He took 
hold of my mother’s arm as she came with wild, sad 
pace through one door, and quickly towards another. 
She started at the touch of his hand, for she had forgotten 
all in the world but Peter.” 


THE LAST SKETCH 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863): 
Roundabout Papers 

Not many days since I went to visit a house where in 
former years I had received many a friendly welcome. 
We went into the owner’s — an artist’s — studio. Prints, 
pictures, and sketches hung on the walls 'as I had last 
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seen and remembered them. The implements of the 
painter’s art were there. The light which had shone 
upon so many many hours of patient and cheerful toil 
poured through the northern window upon print and 
bust, lay figure and sketch, and upon the easel before 
w^hich the good, the gentle, the beloved Leslie laboured. 
In this room the busy brain had devised, and the skilful 
hand executed, I know not how many of the noble 
works which have delighted the world with their beauty 
and charming humour. Here the poet called up into 
pictorial presence, and informed with life, grace, beauty, 
infinite friendly mirth and wondrous naturalness of 
expression, the people of whom his dear books told 
him the stories, — his Shakespeare, his Cervantes, his 
Moliere, his Le Sage. There was his last work on the 
easel — a beautiful fresh smiling* shape of Titania, such 
as his sweet guileless fancy imagined the Midsummer 
Night’s queen to be. Gracious, and pure, and bright, 
the sweet smiling image glimmers on the canvas. Fairy 
elves, no doubt, were to have been grouped around their 
mistress in laughing clusters. Honest Bottom’s grotesque 
head and form are indicated as reposing by the side of 
the consummate beauty. The darkling forest would 
have grown around them, with the stars glittering from 
the midsummer sky: the flowers at the queen’s feet, 
and the boughs and foliage about her, would have been 
peopled with gambolling sprites and fays. They were 
dwelling in the artist’s mind no doubt, and would have 
been developed by that patient, faithful, admirable 
genius: but the busy brain stopped working, the skilful 
hand fell hfeless, the loving honest heart ceased to beat. 
What was she to have been — that fair Titania — ^when 
perfected by the patient skiU of the poet, who in im- 
agination saw the sweet innocent figure, and with tender 
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courtesy and caresses, as it were, posed and shaped 
and traced the fair form? Is there record kept anywhere 
of fancies conceived, beautiful, unborn? Some day will 
they assume form in some yet undeveloped light? If 
our bad unspoken thoughts are registered against us, 
and are written in the awful account, will not the good 
thoughts unspoken, the love and tenderness, the pity, 
beauty, chanty, which pass through the breast, and 
cause the heart to throb with silent good, find a remem- 
brance too ? A few weeks more, and this lovely offspring 
of the poet's conception would have been complete — 
to charm the world with its beautiful mirth. May there 
not be some sphere unknown to us where it may have 
an existence ? They say our words, once out of our lips, 
go travelling in omne cevuniy reverberating for ever 
and ever. If our words, why not our thoughts? If the 
Has Been, why not the Might Have Been? 

Some day our spirits may be permitted to walk in 
galleries of fancies more wondrous and beautiful than 
any achieved works which at present we see, and our 
minds to behold and delight in masterpieces which poets' 
and artists' minds have fathered and conceived only. 

With a feeling much akin to that with which I looked 
upon the friend's — the admirable artist's — unfinished 
work I can fancy many readers turning to the last pages 
which were traced by Charlotte Bronte's hand. Of the 
multitude that have read her books, who has not known 
and deplored the tragedy of her family, her own most 
sad and untimely fate? Which of her readers has not 
become her friend? Who that has known her books has 
not admired the artist's noble English, the burning 
love of truth, the bravery, the simplicity, the indigna- 
tion at wrong, the eager sympathy, the pious love and 
reverence, the passionate honour, so to speak, of the 
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woman? What a story is that of that family of poets 
in their solitude yonder on the gloomy northern moors! 
At nine o'clock at night, Mrs. Gaskell tells, after evening 
prayers, when their guardian and relative had gone to 
bed, the three poetesses — the three maidens, Charlotte, 
and Emily, and Anne — Charlotte being the ''motherly 
friend and guardian to the other two" — "began, like 
restless wild animals, to pace up and down their parlour, 
* making out' their wonderful stories, talking over plans 
and projects, and thoughts of what was to be their 
future life." 

One evening, at the close of 1854, as Charlotte Nicholls 
sat with her husband by the fire, listening to the howling 
of the wind about the house, she suddenly said to her 
husband, "If you had not been with me, I must have 
been writing now." She then ran upstairs, and brought 
down, and read aloud, the beginning of a new tale. 
When she had finished, her husband remarked, "The 
critics will accuse you of repetition." She replied, "Oh, 
I shall alter that. I always begin two or three times 
before I can please myself." But it was not to be. The 
trembling little hand was to write no more. The heart 
newly awakened to love and happiness, and throbbing 
with maternal hope, was soon to cease to beat; that 
intrepid out-speaker and champion of truth, that eager 
impetuous redresser of wrong, was to be called out of 
the world's fight and struggle, to lay down the shining 
arms, and to be removed to a sphere where even a noble 
indignation cor uUerius nequit lacerarc, and where truth 
complete, and right triumphant, no longer need to 
wage war. 

I can only say of this lady, vidi tantum. I saw her 
first just as I rose out of an illness from which I had 
never thought to recover. I remember the trembling 
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little frame, the little hand, the great honest eyes. An 
impetuous honesty seemed to me to characterise the 
woman. Twice I recollect she took me to task for 
W'^hat she held to be errors in doctrine. Once about 
Fielding we had a disputation. She spoke her mind out. 
She jumped too rapidly to conclusions. (I have smiled 
at one or two passages in the Biography, in which my 
own disposition or behaviour forms the subject of talk.) 
She formed conclusions that might be wTong, and built 
up whole theories of character upon them. New to 
the London w^orld, she entered it with an independent 
indomitable spirit of her own; and judged of contem- 
poraries, and especially spied out arrogance or affectation, 
with extraordinarj^ keenness of vision. She was angry 
with her favourites if their conduct or conversation fell 
below her ideal. Often she seemed to me to be judging 
the London folk prematurely: but perhaps the city is 
rather angry at being judged. I fancied an austere 
little Joan of Arc marching in upon us, and rebuking 
our easy lives, our easy morals. She gave me the im- 
pression of being a very pure, and lofty, and high- 
minded person. A great and holy reverence of right and 
truth seemed to be with her always. Such, in our brief 
interview, she appeared to me. As one thinks of that 
life so noble, so lonely — of that passion for truth — of 
those nights and nights of eager study, swarming fancies, 
invention, depression, elation, prayer; as one reads the 
necessarily incomplete, though most touching and ad- 
mirable history of the heart that throbbed in this one 
little frame — of this one amongst the myriads of souls 
that have lived and died on this great earth — this great 
earth? — this little speck in the infinite universe of God, 
— ^with what wonder do we think of to-day, with what 
awe await to-morrow, when that which is now but darkly 
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been shall be clear! As I read this little fragmentary 
sketch, I think of the rest. Is it? And where is it? Will 
not the leaf be turned some day, and the story be told? 
Shall the deviser of the tale somewhere perfect the 
history of httle Emma's griefs and troubles? Shall 
Titania come forth complete with her sportive court, 
with the flowers at her feet, the forest around her, and 
all the stars of summer glittering overhead? 

How well I remember the delight, and wonder, and 
pleasure with which I read Jane Eyre, sent to me by 
an author whose name and sex were then alike unknown 
to me; the strange fascinations of the book; and how 
with my own work pressing upon me, I could not, 
having taken the volumes up, lay them down until 
they were read through! Hundreds of those who, like 
myself, recognised and admired the master-work of a 
great genius, will look with a mournful interest and 
regard and curiosity upon the last fragmentary sketch 
from the noble hand which wrote Jane Eyre. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD AND THE MICAWBERS 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870) : David Copperfield 

Poor Mrs. Micawberl She said she had tried to exert 
herself; and so, I have no doubt, she had. The centre 
of the street-door was perfectly covered with a great 
brass-plate, on which was engraved “Mrs. Micawber's 
Boarding Estabhshment for Young Ladies but I 
never found that any young lady had ever been to school 
there; or that any young lady ever came, or proposed 
to come; or that the least preparation was ever made 
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to receive young lady. The only visitors I ever saw 
or heard of, were creditors. They used to come at ail 
hours, and some of them were quite ferocious. One 
dirty-faced man, I think he was a boot-maker, used to 
edge himself into the passage as early as seven o'clock 
in the morning, and caU up the stairs to Mr. Micawber: 
"‘Cornel You ain’t out yet, you know. Pay us, \\iil 
you? Don’t hide, you know; that’s mean. I wouldn’t 
be mean if I was you. Pay us, will you? You just 
pay us, d’ye hear? Cornel” Receiving no answer to 
these taunts, he would mount in his VTath to the words 
” swindlers ” and “ robbers ” ; and these being ineffectual 
too, would sometimes go to the extremity of crossing 
the street, and roaring up at the windows of the second 
floor, where he knew llv. Micawher was. At these times 
Mr. Micawber would be transported with grief and 
mortiflcation, even to the length (as I was once made 
aware by a scream from his wife) of making motions 
at himself with a razor; but within half-an-hour after- 
wards, he would polish up his shoes with extraordinar}’' 
pains, and go out, humming a tune with a greater air 
of gentility than ever. Mrs. Micawber was quite as 
elastic. I have known her to be thrown into fainting 
fits by the king’s taxes at three o’clock, and to eat 
lamb-chops breaded, and drink warm ale (paid for with 
two tea-spoons that had gone to the pawnbroker’s) at 
four. On one occasion, when an execution had just 
been put in, coming home through some chance as early 
as six o’clock, I saw her lying (of course with a twin) 
under the grate in a swoon, with her hair all tom about 
her face; but I never knew her more cheerful than she 
was, that very same night, over a veal-cutlet before 
the kitchen fire, telling me stories about her papa and 
mama, and the company they used to keep. 
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In this house, and with this family, I passed my 
leisure time. My own exclusive breakfast of a penny 
loaf and a pennyworth of milk, I provided myself; 
I kept another small loaf, and a modicum of cheese, on 
a particular shelf of a particular cupboard, to make my 
supper on when I came back at night. This made a 
hole in the six or seven shillings, I know well; and I 
was out at the warehouse all day, and had to support 
myself on that money all the week. From Monday 
morning until Saturday night, I had no advice, no 
counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, no assist- 
ance, no support, of any kind, from any one, that I can 
call to mind, as I hope to go to heaven! 

I was so young and childish, and so little qualified 
— ^how could I be otherwise? — to undertake the whole 
charge of my own existence, that often, in going to 
Murdstone and Grinby’s, of a morning, I could not 
resist the stale pastry put out for sale at half-price at 
the pastrycooks' doors, and spent in that the money I 
should have kept for my dinner. Then, I went without 
my dinner, or bought a roll or a slice of pudding. I 
remember two pudding shops, between which I was 
divided, according to my finances. One was in a court 
close to St. Martin's Church — at the back of the church, 
— which is now removed altogether. The pudding at 
that shop was made of currants, and was rather a special 
pudding, but was dear, two pennyworth not being 
larger than a pennyworth of more ordinary pudding. 
A good shop for the latter was in the Strand — some- 
where in that part which has been rebuilt since. It was 
a stout pale pudding, heavy and flabby, and with great 
flat raisins in it, stuck in whole, at wide distances apart. 
It came up hot at about my time every day, and many 
a 'day did I dine off it. When I dined regularly and 
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handsomely, I had a saveloy and a penny loaf, or a 
fourpenny plate of red beef from a cook’s shop; or a 
plate of bread and cheese and a glass of beer, from a 
miserable old public-house opposite our place of business, 
called the Lion, or the Lion and something else that I 
have forgotten. Once, I remember carrying my own 
bread (which I had brought from home in the morning) 
under my arm, wrapped in a piece of paper, like a book, 
and going to a famous a-la-mode beef-house near Drury 
Lane, and ordering a “small plate'’ of that delicacy to 
eat with it. What the waiter thought of such a strange 
little apparition coming in all alone, I don't know ; but 
I can see him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look. I gave him a half- 
penny for himself, and I wish he hadn't taken it. 

We had half-an-hour, I think, for tea. When I had 
money enough, I used to get half-a-pint of ready-made 
coffee and a slice of bread and butter. When I had 
none, I used to look at a venison-shop in Fleet Street; 
or I have strolled, at such a time, as far as Covent 
Garden Market, and stared at the pine-apples. I was 
fond of wandering about the Adelphi, because it was a 
mysterious place, with those dark arches. I see myself 
emerging one evening from some of these arches, on a 
little public-house close to the river, with an open space 
before it, where some coal-heavers were dancing; to 
look at whom I sat down upon a bench. I wonder what 
they thought of me! 

I was such a child, and so little, that frequently when 
I went into the bar of a strange public-house for a 
glass of ale or porter, to moisten what I had had for 
dinner, they were afraid to give it me. I remember 
one hot evening I went into the bar of a public-house, 
and said to the landlord: 
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“What is your best — your very best — ale a glass?” 
For it was- a special occasion. I don't know what. It 
may have been my birthday. 

“Twopence-halfpenny,” says the landlord, “is the 
price of the Genuine Stunning ale.” 

“Then,” says I, producing the money, “just draw 
me a glass of the Genuine Stunning, if you please, with 
a good head to it.” 

The landlord looked at me in return over the bar, 
from head to foot, with a strange smile on his face; 
and instead of drawing the beer, looked round the 
screen and said something to his wife. She came out 
from behind it, with her work in her hand, and joined 
him in surveying me. Here we stand, all three, before 
me now. The landlord in his shirt-sleeves, leaning 
against the bar window frame; his wife looking over 
the little half-door; and I, in some confusion, looking 
up at them from outside the partition. They asked me 
a good many questions; as, what my name was, how 
old I was, where I lived, how I was employed, and how 
I came there. To all of which, that I might commit 
nobody, I invented, I am afraid, appropriate answers. 
They served me with the ale, though I suspect it was 
not the Genuine Stunning: and the landlord's wife, 
opening the little half-door of the bar, and bending 
down, gave me my money back, and gave me a kiss 
that was half admiring, and half compassionate, but 
all womanly and good, I am sure. 
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THE RED-ROOM 

Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855): Jane Eyre 

I RESISTED all the way: a new thing for me, and 
a circumstance which greatly strengthened the bad 
opinion Bessie and Miss Abbot were disposed to enter- 
tain of me. The fact is, I was a trifle beside myself; 
or rather out of myself, as the French would say: I was 
conscious that a moment's mutiny had already rendered 
me liable to strange penalties, and, like any other rebel 
slave, I felt resolved, in my desperation, to go all lengths. 

“Hold her arms, Miss Abbot: she’s like a mad cat." 

“For shame 1 for shame 1 " cried the lady’s-maid. 
“What shocking conduct, Miss Eyre, to strike a young 
gentleman, your benefactress’s son! Your young master.’’ 

“Master! How is he my master? Am I a servant?" 

“No; you are less than a servant, for you do nothing 
for your keep. There, sit down, and think over your 
wickedness." 

They had got me by this time into the apartnient 
indicated by Mrs. Reed, and had thrust me upon a 
stool: my impulse was to rise from it like a spring; 
their two pair of hands arrested me instantly. 

“If you don’t sit still, you must be tied down," said 
Bessie. “Miss Abbot, lend me your garters; she would 
break mine directly." 

Miss Abbot turned to divest a stout leg of the necessary 
ligature. This preparation for bonds, and the additional 
ignominy it inferred, took a little of the excitement 
out of me. 

“Don’t take them off," I cried; “I will not stir." 
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In guarantee whereof, I attached myself to my seat 
by my hands. 

“Mind you don’t,’* said Bessie; and when she had 
ascertained that I was really subsiding, she loosened 
her hold of me ; then she and Miss Abbot stood with 
folded arms, looking darkly and doubtfully on my 
face, as incredulous of my sanity. 

“She never did so before,” at last said Bessie, turning 
to the Abigail. 

“But it was always in her,” was the reply. “Fve 
told Missis often my opinion about the child, and Missis 
agreed with me. She’s an underhand little thing: I 
never saw a girl of her age with so much cover.” 

Bessie answered not; but ere long, addressing me, 
she said: 

“You ought to be aware, Miss, that you are under 
obligations to Mrs. Reed: she keeps you: if she 
were to turn you off, you would have to go to the 
poor-house.” 

I had nothing to say to these words: they were not 
new to me: my very first recollections of existence 
included hints of the same kind. This reproach of my 
dependence had become a vague sing-song in my ear; 
veiy painful and crushing, but only half intelligible. 
Miss Abbot joined in: 

“And you ought not to think yourself on an equality 
with the Misses Reed and Master Reed, because Missis 
kindly allows you to be brought up with them. They 
will have a great deal of money, and you will have none: 
it is your place to be humble, and to try to make yourself 
agreeable to them.” 

“What we tell you, is for your good,” added Bessie, 
in no harsh voice: should try to be useful and 

pleasant, then, perhaps, you would have a home here; 
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but if you become passionate and rude, Missis will send 
you away, I am sure/* 

“Besides,** said Miss Abbot, “God will punish her: 
He might strike her dead in the midst of her tantrums, 
and then where would she go? Come, Bessie, we will 
leave her: I wonldn*t have her heart for anything. 
Say your prayers. Miss Eyre, when you are by yourself; 
for if you don*t repent, something bad might be per- 
mitted to come down the chimney and fetch you away.** 

They went, shutting the door, and locking it behind 
them. 

The red-room was a spare chamber, very seldom 
slept in ; I might say never, indeed, unless when a chance 
influx of visitors at Gateshead Hall rendered it necessary 
to turn to account all the accommodation it contained: 
yet it was one of the largest and stateliest chambers in 
the mansion. A bed supported on massive pillars of 
mahogany, hung with curtains of deep red damask, 
stood out like a tabernacle in the centre ; the two large 
windows, with their blinds alw^ays drawn down, were 
half shrouded in festoons and falls of similar drapery; 
the carpet was red; the table at the foot of the bed was 
covered with a crimson cloth; the walls were a soft 
fawn colour, with a blush of pink in it; the wardrobe, 
the toilet-table, the chairs were of darkly-polished old 
mahogany. Out of these deep surrounding shades rose 
high, and glared white, the piled-up mattresses and 
pillows of the bed, spread with a snowy Marseilles 
counterpane. Scarcely less prominent was an ample, 
cushioned easy-chair near the head of the bed, ^so 
white, with a footstool before it; and looking, as I 
thought, like a pale throne. 

This room was chill, because it seldom had a fire; 
it was silent, because remote from the nursery and 
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kitchens ; solemn, because it was known to be so seldom 
entered. The house-maid alone came here on Saturdays, 
to wipe from the mirrors and the furniture a week s 
quiet dust: and Mrs. Reed herself, at far intervals, 
visited it to review the contents of a certain secret 
drawer in the wardrobe, where were stored divers parch- 
ments, her jewel-casket, and a miniature of her deceased 
husband; and in those last words lies the secret of the 
bedroom — the spell which kept it so lonely in spite 
of its grandeur. 

Mr. Reed had been dead nine years: it was in this 
chamber he breathed his last; here he lay in state; 
hence his coffin was borne by the undertaker's men; 
and, since that day, a sense of dreary consecration had 
guarded it from frequent intrusion. 

My seat, to which Bessie and the bitter Miss Abbot 
had left me riveted, was a low ottoman near the marble 
chimneypiece; the bed rose before me; to my right 
hand there was the high, dark wardrobe, with subdued, 
broken reflections varying the gloss of its panels; to 
my left were the muffled windows; a great looking-glass 
between them repeated the vacant majesty of the bed 
and room. I was not quite sure whether they had locked 
the door; and, when I dared move, I got up, and went 
to see. Alas! yes, no jail was ever more secure. Re- 
turning, I had to cross before the looking-glass ; my 
fascinated glance involuntarily explored the depth it 
revealed. All looked colder and darker in that visionary 
hollow than in reality: and the strange little figure there 
gazing at me, with a white face and arms specking the 
gloom, and glittering eyes of fear moving where all else 
was stiU, had the efect of a real spirit: I thought it 
like one of the tiny phantoms, half fairy, half imp, 
Bessie's evening stories represented as coming up out 
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of lone, ferny dells in moors, and appearing before the 
eyes of belated travellers. I returned to my stool. 

Superstition was with me at that moment; but it was 
not yet her hour for complete victory: my blood waa 
still warm; the mood of the revolted slave was still 
bracing me with its bitter vigour; I had to stem a rapid 
rush of retrospective thought before I quailed to the 
dismal present. 

All John Reed's violent tyrannies, all his sisters' 
proud indifference, all his mother’s aversion, all the 
servants’ partiality, turned up in my disturbed mind 
like a dark deposit in a turbid well. Why w^as I ahvays 
suffering, always brow-beaten, always accused, for ever 
condemned? Why could I never please? Why w^as it 
useless to try to wm any one’s favour? Eliza, who was 
headstrong and selfish, was respected. Georgiana, who 
had a spoiled temper, a very acrid spite, a captious and 
insolent carriage, was universally indulged. Her beauty, 
her pink cheeks and golden curls, seemed to give delight 
to all who looked at her, and to purchase indemnity 
for every fault. John, no one thwarted, much less 
punished; though he twisted the necks of the pigeons, 
killed the little pea-chicks, set the dogs at the sheep, 
stripped the hothouse vines of their fruit, and broke the 
buds off the choicest plants in the conservatory: he 
called his mother “old girl,” too; sometimes reviled 
her for her dark skin, similar to his own; bluntly dis- 
regarded her wishes ; not unfrequently tore and spoiled 
her silk attire; and he was still ”her own darling.” I 
dared commit no fault: I strove to fulfil every duty; 
and I was termed naughty and tiresome, sullen and 
sneaking, from morning to noon, and from noon to night. 

My head still ached and bled with the blow and fall 
I had received: no one had reproved John for wantonly 
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striking me ; and because I had turned against him to 
avert farther irrational violence, I was loaded with 
general opprobrium. 

“Unjust! — unjust!” said my reason, forced by the 
agonising stimulus into precocious though transitory 
power; and Resolve, equally wrought up, instigated 
some strange expedient to achieve escape from in- 
supportable oppression— as running away, or, if that 
could not be efected, never eating or drinking more, 
and letting myself die. 


CORONATION OF ANNE BOLEYN 

James Anthony Froude (1818-1894) : History of 
England 

On the morning of the 31st of May, the families of the 
London citizens were stirring early in all houses. From 
Temple Bar to the Tower, the streets were fresh strewed 
with gravel, the footpaths were railed of along the whole 
distance, and occupied on one side by the guilds, their 
workmen, and apprentices, on the other by the city 
constables and officials in their gaudy uniforms, “with 
their staves in hand for to cause the people to keep good 
room and order.” Cornhill and Gracechurch Street 
had dressed their fronts in scarlet and crimson, in arras 
and tapestry, and the rich carpet-work from Persia 
and the East. Cheapside, to outshine her rivals, was 
draped even more splendidly in cloth of gold, and tissue, 
and velvet. The sherifis were pacing up and down on 
their great Flemish horses, hung with liveries, and all 
the windows were thronged with ladies crowding to 
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see the procession pass. At length the Tower guns 
opened, the grim gates rolled back, and under the arch- 
way in the bright May sunshine the long colunm began 
slowly to defile. Two states only permitted their repre- 
sentatives to grace the scene with their presence — 
Venice and France. It was, perhaps, to make the most 
of this isolated countenance, that the French am- 
bassador’s train formed the van of the cavalcade. 
Twelve French knights came riding foremost in surcoats 
of blue velvet with sleeves of yellow silk, their horses 
trapped in blue, with white crosses powdered on their 
hangings. After them followed a troop of English 
gentlemen, two and two, and then the Knights of the 
Bath, "in gowns of violet, with hoods purfied with 
miniver like doctors.” Next, perhaps at a little interval, 
the abbots passed on, mitred in their robes ; the barons 
followed in crimson velvet, the bishops then, and then 
the earls and marquises, the dresses of each order in- 
creasing in elaborate gorgeousness. All these rode on 
in pairs. Then came alone Audeley, lord chancellor, 
and behind him the Venetian ambassador and the 
Archbishop of York; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne and of Paris, not 
now with bugle and hunting-frock, but solemn with 
stole and crozier. Next, the lord mayor, with the city 
mace in hand, the Garter in his coat of arms ; and then 
Lord William Howard— Belted Will Howard, of the 
Scottish Border, Marshal of England. The officers of 
the queen’s household succeeded the marshal in scarlet 
and gold, and the van of the procession was closed by 
the Duke of Suffolk, as high constable, with his silver 
wand. It is no easy matter to picture to ourselves the 
blazing trail of splendour which in such a pageant must 
have drawn along the London streets, — those streets 
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which now we know so black and smoke-grimed, them- 
selves then radiant with masses of colour, gold, and 
crimson, and violet. Yet there it was, and there the sun 
could shine upon it, and tens of thousands of eyes were 
gazing on the scene out of the crowded lattices. 

Glorious as the spectacle was, perhaps, however, it 
passed unheeded. Those eyes were watching all for 
another object, which now drew near. In an open space 
behind the constable there was seen approaching '"a 
white chariot,” drawn by two palfreys in white damask 
which swept the ground, a golden canopy borne above 
it making music with silver beUs: and in the chariot 
sat the observed of all observers, the beautiful occasion 
of all this glittering homage; fortune’s plaything of 
the hour, the Queen of England — queen at last — borne 
along upon the waves of this sea of glory, breathing 
the perfumed incense of greatness which she had risked 
her fair name, her delicacy, her honour, her self-respect, 
to win; and she had won it. 

There she sate, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair 
hair flowing loose over her shoulders, and her temples 
circled with a light coronet of gold and diamonds — 
most beautiful — loveliest — most favoured perhaps, as 
she seemed at that hour, of all England’s daughters. 
Alas! ‘"within the hollow round” of that coronet 

Kept death his court, and there the antick sate, 

Scof&ng her state and grinning at her pomp. 

Allowing her a little breath, a little scene 
To monarchise, be feared, and kill with looks. 

Infusing her with self and vain conceit. 

As if the flesh which walled about her life 
Were brass impregnable; and humoured thus, 

Bored through her castle walls; and farewell, Queen. 

Fatal gift of greatness! so dangerous ever! so more 
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than dangerous in those tremendous times when the 
fountains are broken loose of the great deeps of thought ; 
and nations are in the throes of revolution; — ^when 
ancient order and law and tradition are sphtting in the 
social earthquake; and as the opposing forces wrestle 
to and fro, those unhappy ones who stand out above 
the crowd become the symbols of the struggle, and fall 
the victims of its alternating fortunes. And what if 
into an unsteady heart and brain, intoxicated with 
splendour, the outward chaos should find its way, con- 
verting the poor silly soul into an image of the same 
confusion, — if Conscience should be deposed from her 
high place, and the Pandora box be broken loose of 
passions and sensualities and follies; and at length there 
be nothing left of all which man or woman ought to 
value, save hope of God’s forgiveness. 

Three short years have yet to pass, and again, on a 
summer morning. Queen Anne Boleyn will leave the 
Tower of London — not radiant then with beauty on a 
gay errand of coronation, but a poor wandering ghost, 
on a sad tragic errand, from which she will never more 
return, passing away out of an earth where she may 
stay no longer, into a presence where, nevertheless, we 
know that all is well — for all of us — and therefore for her. 


THE DOMINION OF THE PINES 

John Ruskin (1819-1900) : Modern Painters 

I DO not know any district possessing more pure or 
uninterrupted fullness of mountain character (and that 
of the highest order), or which appears to have been 
less disturbed by foreign agencies, than that which 
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borders the course of the Trient between Valorsine and 
Martigny. The paths which lead to it out of the valley 
of the Rhone, rising at first in steep circles among the 
walnut trees, like winding stairs among the pillars of a 
Gothic tower, retire over the shoulders of the hills into 
a valley almost unknown, but thicldy inhabited by an 
industrious and patient population. Along the ridges 
of the rocks, smoothed by old glaciers into long, dark, 
billowy swellings, like the backs of plunging dolphins, 
the peasant watches the slow colouring of the tufts of 
moss and roots of herb which, little by little, gather a 
feeble soil over the iron substance; then, supporting 
the narrow strip of clinging ground with a few stones, 
he subdues it to the spade; and in a year or two a little 
crest of corn is seen waving upon the rocky casque. The 
irregular meadows run in and out like inlets of lake 
among these harvested rocks, sweet with perpetual 
streamlets, that seem always to have chosen the steepest 
places to come down, for the sake of the leaps, scattering 
their handfuls of crystal this way and that, as the wind 
takes them, with all the grace, but with none of the 
formalism, of fountains; dividing into fanciful change 
of dash and spring, yet with the seal of their granite 
channels upon them, as the lightest play of human 
speech may bear the seal of past toil, and closing back 
out of their spray to lave the rigid angles, and brighten 
with silver fringes and glassy films each lower and lower 
step of sable stone; until at last, gathered altogether 
again, — except, perhaps, some chance drops caught 
on the apple-blossom, where it has budded a httle 
nearer the cascade than it did last spring, — they find 
their way down to the turf, and lose themselves in that, 
silently; with quiet depiii of clear water furrowing 
among ^the grass blades, and looking only like their 
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shadow, but presently emerging again in little startled 
gushes and laughing hurries, as if they had remembered 
suddenly that the day was too short for them to get 
down the hill. 

Green field, and glowing rock, arid glancing streamlet, 
all slope together in the sunshine towards the brows of 
the ravines, where the pines take up their own dominion 
of saddened shade; and with everlasting roar in the 
twilight, the stronger torrents thunder down, pale from 
the glaciers, filling all their chasms with enchanted cold, 
beating themselves to pieces against the great rocks 
that they have themselves cast down, and forcing 
fierce way beneath their ghastly poise. 

The mountain paths stoop to these glens in forky 
zigzags, leading to some grey and narrow arch, all 
fringed under its shuddering curve with the ferns that 
fear the light; a cross of rough-hewn pine, iron-bound 
to its parapet, standing dark against the lurid fury of 
the foam. Far up the glen, as we pause beside the cross, 
the sky is seen through the openings in the pines, thin 
with excess of light ; and, in its clear, consuming flame 
of white space, the summits of the rocky mountains 
are gathered into solemn crowns and circlets, all flushed 
in that strange, faint silence of possession by the sun- 
shine which has in it so deep a melancholy; full of 
power, yet as frail as shadows; lifeless, like the walls 
of a sepulchre, yet beautiful in tender fall of crimson 
folds, like the veil of some sea spirit, that lives and 
dies as the foam flashes; fixed on a perpetual throne, 
stern against all strength, lifted above all sorrow, and 
yet effaced and melted utterly into the air by that 
last sunbeam that has crossed to them from between 
the two golden clouds. 

High above all sorrow: yes, but not unwitnessing to 
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it. The traveller on his happy journey, as his foot 
springs frona the deep turf and strikes the pebbles gaily 
over the edge of the mountain road, sees with a glance 
of delight the clusters of nut-brown cottages that nestle 
among those sloping orchards, and glow beneath the 
boughs of the pines. Here, it may well seem to him, if 
there be sometimes hardship, there must be at least 
innocence and peace, and fellowship of the human soul 
mth nature. It is not so. The wild goats that leap 
along those rocks have as much passion of joy in all 
that fair work of God as the men that toil among them. 
Perhaps more. Enter the street of one of those villages, 
and you will find it foul with that gloomy foulness 
that is suffered only by torpor, or by angiiish of soul. 
Here, it is torpor — not absolute suffering, — ^not starva- 
tion or disease, but darkness of calm enduring; the 
spring known only as the time of the scythe, and the 
autumn as the time of the sickle, and the sun only as 
a warmth, the wind as a chill, and the mountains as 
a danger. They do not understand so much as the name 
of beauty, or of knowledge. They understand dimly 
that of virtue. Love, patience, hospitality, faith, — 
these things they know. To glean their meadows side 
by side, so happier; to bear the burden up the breathless 
mountain flank, unmurmuringly; to bid the stranger 
drink from their vessel of milk; to see at the foot of 
their low deathbeds a pale figure upon a cross, dying 
also, patiently; — ^in this they are different from the 
cattle and from the stones, but in aU this unrewarded 
as far as concerns the present life. For them, there is 
neither hope nor passion of spirit; for them neither 
advance nor exultation. Black bread, rude roof, dark 
night, laborious day, weary arm at sunset; and life 
ebbs away. No books, no thoughts, no attainments, no 
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rest; except only sometimes a little sitting in the sun 
under the church waU, as the beU tolls thin and far in 
the mountain air; a pattering of a few prayers, not 
understood, by the altar rails of the dimly gilded chapel, 
and so back to the sombre home, with the cloud upon 
them still unbroken — that cloud of rocky gloom, bom 
out of the ^^dld torrents and minous stones, and un- 
lightened, even in their rehgion, except by the vague 
promise of some better thing unknown, mingled with 
threatening, and obscured by an unspeakable horror, 
— a smoke, as it were, of mart5n:dom, coiling up with 
the incense, and, amidst the images of tortured bodies 
and lamenting spirits in hurthng flames, the very cross, 
for them, dashed more deeply than for others, with 
gouts of blood. 


^'AND HE TOOK A LITTLE CHILD*' 

George Eliot (1819-1880) : Silas Marner 

When Marner's sensibility returned, he continued the 
action which had been arrested, and closed his door, 
unaware of the chasm in his consciousness, unaware 
of any intermediate change, except that the light had 
grown dim, and that he was chilled and faint. He 
thought he had been too long standing at the door and 
looking out. Turning towards the hearth, where the 
two logs had fallen apart, and sent forth only a red 
uncertain glimmer, he seated himself on his fireside 
chair, and was stooping to push his logs together, when, 
to his blurred vision, it seemed as if there were gold on 
the floor in front of the hearth. Gold! — ^his own gold — 
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brought back to him as mysteriously as it had been 
taken away! He felt his heart begin to beat violently, 
and for a few moments he was unable to stretch out his 
hand and grasp the restored treasure. The heap of gold 
seemed to glow and get larger beneath his agitated gaze. 
He leaned forward at last, and stretched forth his 
hand; but instead of the hard coin with the familiar 
resisting outline, his fingers encountered soft warm 
curls. In utter amazement, Silas fell on his knees and 
bent his head low to examine the marvel: it was a 
sleeping child — a round, fair thing, with soft yellow 
rings £dl over its head. Could this be his little sister 
come back to him in a dream — ^his little sister whom 
he had carried about in his arms for a year before she 
died, when he was a small boy mthout shoes or stock- 
ings? That was the first thought that darted across 
Silas's blank wonderment. Was it a dream? He rose 
to his feet again, pushed his logs together, and, throwing 
on some dried leaves and sticks, raised a dame; but 
the flame did not disperse the vision — it only lit up more 
distinctly the little round form of the child and its 
shabby clothing. It was very much like his little sister. 
Silas sank into his chair powerless, under the double 
presence of an inexplicable surprise and a hurrying 
influx of memories. How and when had the child come 
in without his knowledge? He had never been beyond 
the door. But along with that question, and almost 
thrusting it away, there was a vision of the old home 
and the old streets leading to Lantern Yard — and 
within that vision another, of the thoughts which had 
been present with him in those far-ofi scenes. The 
thoughts were strange to him now, like old friendships 
impossible to revive ; and yet he had a dreamy feeling 
that this child was somehow a message come to him 
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from that far-of life: it stirred fibres that had never 
been moved in Raveloe — old quiverings of tenderness 
— old impressions of awe at the presentiment of some 
Power presiding over his life; for his imagination had 
not yet extricated itself from the sense of mystery in 
the child’s sudden presence, and had formed no con- 
jectures of ordinary natural means by which the event 
could have been brought about. 

But there was a cry on the hearth: the child had 
aw^aked, and Marner stooped to lift it on his knee. 
It clung round his neck, and burst louder and louder 
into that mingling of inarticulate cries mth “mammy’' 
by which little children express the bewilderment of 
waking. Silas pressed it to him, and almost uncon- 
sciously uttered sounds of hushing tenderness, while 
he bethought himself that some of his porridge, which 
had got cool by the dying fire, would do to feed the 
child with if it were only warmed up a little. 

He had plenty to do through the next hour. The 
porridge, sweetened with some dry brown sugar from 
an old store which he had refrained from using for 
himself, stopped the cries of the little one, and made 
her lift her blue eyes -with a wide quiet gaze at Silas, as 
he put the spoon into her mouth. Presently she slipped 
from his knee and began to toddle about, but with a 
pretty stagger that made Silas jump up and follow her 
lest she should fall against anything that would hurt 
her. But she only fell in a sitting posture on the ground, 
and began to pull at her boots, looking up at him with 
a crying face as if the boots hurt her. He took her on 
his knee again, but it was some time before it occurred 
to Silas’s duh bachelor mind that the wet boots were 
the grievance, pressing on her warm ankles. He got 
them off with difficulty, and baby was at once happily 
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occupied with the primary mystery of her own toes, 
inviting Silas, with much chuckling, to consider the 
mystery too. But the wet boots had at last suggested 
to Silas that the child had been walking on the snow, and 
this roused him from his entire oblivion of any ordinary 
means by which it could have entered or been brought 
into his house. Under the prompting of this new idea, 
and without waiting to form conjectures, he raised the 
child in his arms, and went to the door. As soon as he 
had opened it, there was the cry of “mammy'’ again, 
which Silas had not heard since the child’s first hungry 
waking. Bending forward, he could just discern the 
marks made by the little feet on the virgin snow, and 
he followed their track to the furze bushes. “Mammy! ” 
the little one cried again and again, stretching itself 
forward so as almost to escape from Silas’s arms, before 
he himself was aware that there was something more 
than the bush before him — that there was a human 
body, with the head sunk low in the furze, and half- 
covered with the shaken snow. 


SOME OF THE QUALITIES OF CHARLES DICKENS 

Walter Bagehot (1826-1877) : Literary Studies 

Mr. Dickens’s humour is indeed very much a result 
of the two peculiarities of which we have been speaking. 
His power of detailed observation and his power of 
idealising individual traits of character — sometimes 
of one or other of them, sometimes of both of them 
together. His similes on matters of external obser- 
vation are so admirable that everybody appreciates 
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them, and it would be absurd to quote specimens of 
them; nor is it the sort of excellence which best bears 
to be paraded for the purposes of critical example. Its 
off-hand air and natural connection with the adjacent 
circumstances are inherent parts of its peculiar merit. 
Every reader of Hr. Dickens's works knows well what 
we mean. And who is not a reader of them? 

But his peculiar humour is even more indebted to his 
habit of vivifying external traits, than to his power of 
external observation. He, as we have explained, expands 
traits into people; and it is a source of true humour to 
place these, when so expanded, in circumstances in 
which only people — that is complete human beings — 
can appropriately act. The humour of Mr. Pickwick’s 
character is entirely of this kind. He is a kind of 
incarnation of simple-mindedness and what we may 
call obvious-mindedness. The conclusion which each 
occurrence or position in life most immediately presents 
to the unsophisticated mind is that which Mr. Pickwick 
is sure to accept. The proper accompaniments are given 
to him. He is a stout gentleman in easy circumstances, 
who is irritated into originality by no impulse from 
within, and by no stimulus from without. He is stated 
to have “retired from business.” But no one can fancy 
what he was in business. Such guileless simplicity of 
heart and easy impressibility of disposition would soon 
have induced a painful failure amid the harsh struggles 
and the tempting speculations of pecuniary life. As 
he is represented in the narrative, however, nobody 
dreams of such antecedents. Mr. Pickwick moves easily 
over all the surface of English life from Goswell Street 
to Dingley Dell, from Dingley Dell to the Ipswich 
elections, from drinking milk-punch in a wheelbarrow 
to sleeping in the approximate pound, and no one ever 
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thinks of applying to him the ordinary maxims which 
we should apply to any common person in life, or to 
any common personage in a fiction. Nobody thinks 
it is wrong in Mr. Pickwick to drink too much milk- 
punch in a wheelbarrow, to introduce worthless people 
of whom he knows nothing to the families of people for 
whom he really cares; nobody holds him responsible 
for the consequences; nobody thinks there is anything 
wrong in his taking Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin 
Allen to visit Mr. Winkle senior, and thereby almost 
irretrievably offending him with his son's marriage. We 
do not reject moral remarks such as these, but they 
never occur to us. Indeed the indistinct consciousness 
that such observations are possible, and that they are 
hovering about our minds, enhances the humour of the 
narrative. We are in a conventional world, where the 
mere maxims of common life do not apply, and yet 
which has all the amusing detail, and picturesque ele- 
ments, and singular eccentricities of common life. Mr. 
Pickwick is a personified ideal; a kind of amateur in 
life, whose course we watch through all the circumstances 
of ordinary existence, and at whose follies we are amused 
just as really skilled people are at the mistakes of an 
amateur in their art. His being in the pound is not 
wrong; his being the victim of Messrs. Dodson is not 
foolish. Always shout with the mob," said Mr. Pick- 
wick. “But suppose there are two mobs," said Mr. 
Snodgrass. “Then shout with the loudest," said Mr. 
Pickmck. This is not in him weakness or time-serving, 
or want of principle, as in most even of fictitious people 
it would be. It is his way. Mr. Pickwick was expected 
to say something, so he said “Ah" in a grave voice. 
This is not pompous as we might fancy, or clever as it 
might be if intentionally devised; it is simply his way. 
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Mr. Pickwick gets late at night over the wall behind 
the back-door of a young ladies' school, is found in 
that sequestered place by the schoolmistress and the 
boarders and the cook, and there is a dialogue between 
them. There is nothing out of possibility in this; it is 
his way. The humour essentially consists in treating 
as a moral agent a being who really is not a moral agent. 
We treat a vivified accident as a man, and we are sur- 
prised at the absurd results. We are reading about an 
acting thing, and we wonder at its scrapes, and laugh 
at them as if they were those of the man. There is 
something of this humour in every sort of farce. Every- 
body knows these are not real beings acting in real 
life, though they talk as if they were, and w’ant us to 
believe that they are. Here, as in Mr. Dickens's 
books, we have exaggerations pretending to comport 
themselves as ordinary beings, caricatures acting as if 
they were characters. 


There is one class of Mr. Dickens's pictures which 
may seem to form an exception to this criticism. It is 
the delineation of the outlaw, we might say the anti- 
law, world in Oliver Twist In one or two instances Mr. 
Dickens has been so fortunate as to hit on character- 
istics which, by his system of idealisation and continual 
repetition, might really be brought to look like a char- 
acter. A man's trade or profession in regular life can 
only exhaust a very small portion of his nature; no 
approach is made to the essence of humanity by the 
exaggeration of the traits which t5rpify a beadle or an 
undertaker. With the outlaw world it is somewhat 
different. The bare fact of a man belonging to that 
world is so important to his nature, that if it is artistically 
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developed with coherent accessories, some approxima- 
tion to a distinctly natural character will be almost 
inevitably made. In the characters of Bill Sykes and 
Nancy this is so. The former is the skulking ruffian 
who may be seen any day at the police-courts, and whom 
anyone may fancy he sees by walking through St. Giles's. 
You cannot attempt to figure to your imagination the 
existence of such a person without being throwm into 
the region of the passions, the will, and the conscience; 
the mere fact of his maintaining, as a condition of life 
and by settled profession, a struggle with regular society 
necessarily brings these deep parts of his nature into 
prominence; great crime usually proceeds from abnor- 
mal impulses or strange effort. Accordingly Mr. Sykes 
is the character most approaching to a coherent man 
who is to be found in Mr. Dickens's works. We do not 
say that even here there is not some undue heightening 
admixture of caricature, — but this defect is scarcely 
thought of amid the general coherence of the picture, 
the painful subject, and the wonderful command of 
strange accessories. Miss Nancy is a still more delicate 
artistic effort. She is an idealisation of the girl who 
may also be seen at the police-courts and St. Giles's; 
as bad, according to occupation and common character, 
as a woman can be, yet retaining a tinge of womanhood, 
and a certain compassion for interesting suffering, which 
under favouring circumstances might be the germ of a 
regenerating influence. We need not stay to prove how 
much the imaginative development of such a personage 
must concern itself with our deeper humanity; how 
strongly, if excellent, it must be contrasted with every- 
thing conventional or casual or superficial. Mr. Dickens's 
delineation is in the highest degree excellent. It possesses 
not only the more obvious merits belonging to the 
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subject, but aiso that of a singular delicacy of expression 
and idea. Nobody fancies for a moment that they are 
reading about anything beyond the pale of ordinary 
propriety. We read the account of the life which j\Iiss 
Nancy leads with Bill Sykes without such an idea 
occurring to us: yet when we reflect upon it, few things 
in literary painting are more wonderful than the de- 
piction of a professional life of sin and sorrow, so as 
not even to startle those to whom the deeper forms of 
either are but names and shadows. Other writers would 
have given as vivid a picture: Defoe would have poured 
out even a more copious measure of telling circum- 
stantiality, but he would have narrated his story with 
an inhuman distinctness, which if not impure is 
French writers, whom we need not name, would have 
enhanced the interest of their narrative by trading on 
the excitement of stimulating scenes. It would be 
injustice to Mr. Dickens to say that he has surmounted 
these temptations; the unconscious evidence of innu- 
merable details proves that, from a certain delicacy 
of imagination and purity of spirit, he has not even 
experienced them. Criticism is the more bound to dwell 
at length on the merits of these delineations, because 
no artistic merit can make Oliver Twist a pleasing work. 
The squalid detail of crime and misery oppresses us too 
much. If it is to be read at ah, it should be read in the 
first hardness of the youthful imagination, which no 
touch can move too deeply, and which is never stirred 
with tremulous suffering at the still sad music of 
humanity.” The coldest critic in later life may never 
hope to have again the apathy of his boyhood. 

It perhaps follows from what has been said of the 
characteristics of Mr. Dickens's genius, that he would 
be little skilled in planning plots for his novels. He 
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certainly is not so skilled. He says in his preface to the 
Pickwick Papers “that they were designed for the 
introduction of diverting characters and incidents; 
that no ingenuity of plot was attempted, or even at 
that time considered feasible by the author in con- 
nection with the desultory plan of publication adopted'"; 
and he adds an expression of regret that “these chapters 
had not been strung together on a thread of more 
general interest." It is extremely fortunate that no 
such attempt was made. In the cases in which Mr. 
Dickens has attempted to make a long connected story, 
or to develop into scenes or incidents a plan in any 
degree elaborate, the result has been a complete failure. 
A certain consistency of genius seems necessary for the 
construction of a consecutive plot. An irregular mind 
naturally shows itself in incoherency of incident and 
aberration of character. The method in which Mr. 
Dickens's mind works, if we are correct in our criticism 
upon it, tends naturally to these blemishes. Caricatures 
are necessarily isolated; they are produced by the ex- 
aggeration of certain conspicuous traits and features; 
each being is enlarged on its greatest side; and we laugh 
at the grotesque grouping and the startling contrast. 
But the connection between human beings on which a 
plot depends is rather severed than elucidated by the 
enhancement of their diversities. Interesting stories 
are founded on the intimate relations of men and women. 
These intimate relations are based not on their super- 
ficial traits, or common occupations, or most visible 
externalities, but on the inner life of heart and feeling. 
You simply divert attention from that secret life by 
enhancing the perceptible diversities of common human 
nature, and the strange anomalies into which it may 
be distorted. The original germ of Pickwick was a “Club 
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of Oddities.” The idea was professedly abandoned; 
but traces of it are to be found in all Mr. Dickens's 
books. It illustrates the professed grotesqueness of 
the characters as well as their slender connection. 

The defect of plot is heightened by Mr. Dickens's 
great, we might say complete, inability to make a 
love-story. A pair of lovers is by custom a necessity 
of narrative fiction, and writers who possess a great 
general range of mundane knowledge, and but little 
knowledge of the special sentimental subject, are often 
in amusing difficulties. The watchful reader observes 
the transition from the hearty description of well- 
known scenes, of prosaic streets, or journeys by wood 
and river, to the pale colours of ill-attempted poetry, 
to such sights as the novelist wishes he need not try 
to see. But few writers exhibit the difficulty in so 
aggravated a form as Mr. Dickens. Most men by taking 
thought can make a lay figure to look not so very unlike 
a young gentleman, and can compose a teUing schedule 
of ladylike charms. Mr. Dickens has no power of doing 
either. The heroic character — ^we do not mean the form 
of character so called in life and action, but that which 
is hereditary in the heroes of novels — is not suited to 
his style of art. HazHtt wrote an essay to inquire “ Why 
the heroes of romances are insipid”; and without going 
that length it may safely be said that the character of 
the agreeable young gentleman who loves and is loved 
should not be of the most marked sort. Flirtation 
ought not to be an exaggerated pursuit. Young ladies 
and their admirers should not express themselves in 
the heightened and imaginative phraseology suited to 
Charley Bates and the Dodger. Humour is of no use, 
for no one makes love in jokes: a tmge of insidious 
satire may perhaps be permitted as a rare and occasional 
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relief, but it will not be thought “a pretty book/' if 
so malicious an element be at all habitually perceptible. 
The broad farce in which Mr. Dickens indulges is thor- 
oughly out of place. If you caricature a pair of lovers 
ever so little, by the necessity of their calling you make 
them ridiculous. One of Sheridan's best comedies is 
remarkable for having no scene in which the hero and 
heroine are on the stage together; and Mr. Moore 
suggests that the shrewd wit distrusted his skill in the 
light dropping love-talk which would have been neces- 
sary. Mr. Dickens would have done well to imitate 
so astute a policy; but he has none of the managing 
shrewdness which those who look at Sheridan's career 
attentively will probably think not the least remarkable 
feature in his singular character. Mr. Dickens, on the 
contrary, pours out painful sentiments as if he wished 
the abundance should make up for the inferior quality. 
The excruciating writing which is expended on Miss 
Ruth Pinch passes belief. Mr. Dickens is not only unable 
to make lovers to talk, but to describe heroines in mere 
narrative. As has been said, most men can make a 
tumble of blue eyes and fair hair and pearly teeth, that 
does very well for a young lady, at least for a good 
while; but Mr. Dickens will not, probably cannot, attain 
even to this humble measure of descriptive art. He 
vitiates the repose by broad humour, or disenchants 
the delicacy by an unctuous admiration. 
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THE UPPER WATERS 

William Morris (1S34-1896): News from Nowhere 

We were soon under way and going at a fair pace 
through the beautiful reaches of the river, between Ben- 
sington and Dorchester. It was now about the middle 
of the afternoon, warm rather than hot, and quite 
windless; the clouds high up and light, pearly white, 
and gleaming, softened the sun’s burning, but did not 
hide the pale blue in most places, though they seemed 
to give it height and consistency; the sky, in short, 
looked really like a vault, as poets have sometimes 
called it, and not like mere limitless air, but a vault 
so vast and full of light that it did not in any way 
oppress the spirits. It was the sort of afternoon that 
Tennyson must have been thinking about, when he 
said of the Lotos-Eaters’ land that it was a land \vhere 
it was always afternoon. 

Ellen leaned back in the stem and seemed to enjoy 
herself thoroughly. I could see that she was really 
looking at things and let nothing escape her, and as 
I watched her, an uncomfortable feeling that she had 
been a little touched by love of the deft, ready, and 
handsome Dick, and that she had been constrained to 
follow us because of it, faded out of my mind; since 
if it had been so, she surely could not have been so 
excitedly pleased, even with the beautiful scenes we 
were passing through. For some time she did not say 
much, but at last, as wt had passed under Shhlingford 
Bridge (new built, but somewhat on its old lines), she 
bade me hold the boat while she had a good look at 
the landscape through the graceful arch. Then she 
turned about to me and said: 
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"'I do not know whether to be sorry or glad that this 
is the first time that I have been in these reaches. It 
is true that it is a great pleasure to see all this for the 
first time; but if I had had a year or two of memory 
of it, how sweetly it would all have mingled with my 
life, waking or dreaming! I am so glad Dick has been 
pulling slowly, so as to huger out the time here. How 
do you feel about your first visit to these waters?'' 

I do not suppose she meant a trap for me, but anyhow 
I fell into it, and said: ''My first visit! It is not my 
first visit by many a time. I know these reaches well; 
indeed, I may say that I know every yard of the Thames 
from Hammersmith to Cricklade." 

I saw the complications that might follow, as her 
eyes fixed mine with a curious look in them, that I 
had seen before at Runnymede, when I had said some- 
thing which made it difficult for others to understand 
my present position amongst these people. 

I reddened, and said, in order to cover up my mistake: 
''I wonder you have never been up so high as this, 
since you live on the Thames, and moreover row so 
well that it would be no great labour to you. Let alone," 
quoth I, insinuatingly, "that anybody would be glad 
to row you." 

"Well, anyhow I am glad that I am travelling these 
waters with you, since you know our river so well, and 
I know little of it past Pangbourne, for you can tell 
me an I want to know about it." 

She paused a minute, and then said: "Yet you 
must understand that the part I do know, I know 
as thoroughly as you do. I should be sorry for you 
to think that I am careless of a thing so beautiful and 
interesting as the Thames." 
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She said this quite earnestly, and with an air of 
affectionate appeal to me which pleased me very much; 
but I could see that she was only keeping her doubts 
about me for another time. 

Presently we came to Day's Lock, where Dick and 
his two sitters had waited for us. He would have me 
go ashore, as if to show me something w^hich I had 
never seen before, and, nothing loth, I followed him, 
Ellen by my side, to the w’ell-remembered dykes, and 
the long church beyond them, which was still used for 
various purposes by the good folk of Dorchester: where, 
by the way, the village guest-house still had the sign 
of the Fleur-de-luce which it used to bear in the days 
when hospitality had to be bought and sold. This time, 
however, I made no sign of all this being familiar to 
me: though as we sat for a while on the mound of the 
Dykes looking up at Sinodun and its clear-cut trench, 
and its sister mamelon of Whittenham, I felt somewEat 
uncomfortable under Ellen's serious, attentive look, 
which almost drew from me the cry, “How little any- 
thing is changed here!" 

We stopped again at Abingdon, which, like Walling- 
ford, was in a way both old and new to me, since it had 
been lifted out of its nineteenth-century degradation, 
and otherwise was as little altered as might be. 

Sunset was in the sky as we skirted Oxford by Oseney ; 
we stopped a minute or two hard by the ancient castle 
to put Henry Morsom ashore. It was a matter of course 
that so far as they could be seen from the river, I missed 
none of the towers and spires of that once don-beridden 
city; but the meadows all round, which, when I had 
last passed through them, were getting daily more and 
more squalid, more and more impressed with the seal 
of the “stir and intellectual life of the nineteenth 
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century/' were no longer intellectual, but had once 
again become as beautiful as they should be, and the 
little hill of Hinksey, with two or three very pretty 
stone houses new-grown on it (I use the word advisedly; 
for they seemed to belong to it), looked down happily 
on the full streams and waving grass, grey now, but 
for the sunset, with its fast-ripening seeds. 


ONE MIGHTY HARMONY 

James Thomson (1834-1882) : Open Secret Societies 

There is the Open Secret Society of the Poets. These 
are they who feel that the universe is one mighty 
harmony of beauty and joy; and who are continually 
listening to the rhythms and cadences of the eternal 
music whose orchestra comprises all things from the 
shells to the stars, aU beings from the worm to man, all 
sounds from the voice of fiie little bird to the voice of 
the great ocean; and who are able partially to reproduce 
these rhythms and cadences in the language of men. 
In all these imitative songs of theirs is a latent under- 
tone, in which the whole infinite harmony of the whole 
lies furled; and the fine ears catch this undertone, 
and convey it to the soul, wherein the furled music 
unfurls to its primordial infinity, expanding with 
rapturous pulses and agitating with awful thunders 
this soul which has been skull-bound, so that it is 
dissolved and borne away beyond consciousness, and 
becomes as a living wave in a shoreless ocean. If, 
however, these their poems be read silently in books, 
instead of being heard chanted by the human voice, 
then for the eye which has vision an underlight stirs 
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and quickens among the letters which grow translucent 
and throb with light; and this mysterious splendour 
entering by the eyes into the soul fills it with spheric 
illumination, and like the mysterious music swells to 
infinity, consuming with quick fire all the bonds and 
dungeon-walls of the soul, dazing it out of consciousness 
and dissolving it in a shoreless ocean of light. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 

Walter Pater (1839-1894) : Essays 

And these pupils of his acquired his manner so thor- 
oughly, that though the number of Leonardo’s authentic 
w^orks is very small indeed, there is a multitude of 
other men’s pictures, through w'hich we undoubtedly 
see him and come very near to his genius. Sometimes, 
as in the little picture of the Madonna of the Balances, 
in which, from the bosom of his mother, Christ weighs 
the pebbles of the brook against the sins of men, we 
have a hand, rough enough by contrast, working on 
some fine hint or sketch of his. Sometimes, as in the 
subjects of the daughter of Herodias and the head of 
John the Baptist, the lost originals have been re-echoed 
and varied upon again and again by Luini and others. 
At other times the original remains, but has been a 
mere theme or motive, a type of which the accessories 
might be modified or changed; and these variations 
have but brought out the more the purpose or expression 
of the original. It is so with the so-called Saint John the 
Baptist of the Louvre — one of the few naked figures 
Leonardo painted — whose delicate brown flesh and 
woman’s hair no one would go out into the wilderness 
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to seek, and whose treacherous smile would have us 
understand something far beyond the outward gesture 
or circumstance. But the long reed-like cross in the 
hand, which suggests John the Baptist, becomes faint 
in a copy at the Ambrosian, and disappears altogether 
in another in the Palazzo Rosso at Genoa. Returning 
from the last to the original, we are no longer surprised 
by Saint John’s strange likeness to the Bacchus, which 
hangs near it, which set Gautier thinking of Heine’s 
notion of decayed gods, who, to maintain themselves, 
took emplo37ment in the new religion. We recognise 
one of those symbolical inventions in which the ostensible 
subject is used, not as matter for definite pictorial 
realisation, but as the starting-point of a train of senti- 
ment, subtle and vague as a piece of music. No one 
ever ruled over his subject more entirely than Leonardo, 
or bent it more dexterously to purely artistic ends. And 
so it comes to pass that though he handles sacred subjects 
continually, he is the most profane of painters; the 
given person or subject. Saint John in the Desert, or 
the Virgin on the Knees of Saint Anne, is often merely 
the pretext for a kind of work which carries one quite 
out of the range of its conventional associations. 

About the Last Supper, its decay and restorations, 
a whole literature has risen up, Goethe’s pensive sketch 
of its sad fortunes being far the best. The death in 
child-birth of the Duchess Beatrice, was followed in 
Ludovico by one of those paroxysms of religious feehng 
which in Mm were constitutional. The low gloomy 
Dominican church of Saint Mary of the Graces had 
been the favourite shrine of Beatrice. She had spent 
her last days there, full of sinister presentiments; at 
last it had been almost necessary to remove her from 
it by force. And now it was here that mass was said 
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a hundred times a day for her repose; and a mania for 
restoring churches took possession of the duke. So on 
the damp wall of the refectory, oozing with mineral 
salts, Leonardo painted the Last Supper. A hundred 
anecdotes were told about it, his retouchings and delays. 
They show him refusing to work except at the moment 
of invention, scornful of whoever thought that art was 
a work of mere industry and rule, often coming the 
whole length of Milan to give a single touch. He painted 
it, not in fresco, where all must be imfromftUf but in 
oils, the new method which he had been one of the first 
to welcome, because it allowed of so many after-thoughts, 
such a refined working out of perfection. It turned out 
that on a plastered wah no process could have been less 
durable. Within fifty years it had fallen into decay. 
Protestants, who always found themselves much edified 
by a certain biblical turn in it, have multiplied all sorts 
of bad copies and engravings of it. And now we have 
to turn back to Leonardo's own studies, — above all, 
to one drawing of the central head at the Brera, which 
in a union of tenderness and severity in the face-lines 
reminds one of the monumental work of Mino da Fiesole, 
— to trace it as it was. 

It was another effort to set a thing out of the range 
of its conventional associations. Strange, after all the 
misrepresentations of the Middle Age, was the effort 
to see it, not as the pale host of the altar, but as one 
taking leave of his friends. Five years after, the young 
Raffaelle, at Florence, painted it with sweet and solemn 
efect in the refectory of Saint Onofrio; but still with 
all the mystical unreality of the school of Perugino. 
Vasari pretends that the central head was never finished, 
WeU; finished or unfinished, or owing part of its effect 
to a mellowing decay, this centrad head does but 
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consummate the sentiment of the whole company — 
ghosts through which you see the wall, faint as the 
shadows of the leaves upon the wall on autumn after- 
noons; this figure is but the faintest, most spectral of 
them all. It is the image of what the history it symbolises 
has been more and more ever since, paler and paler as it 
recedes from us. Criticism came with its appeal from 
mystical unrealities to originals, and restored no life-like 
reality but these transparent shadows — spirits which 
have not flesh and bones. 

The Last Supper was finished in 1497; in 1498 the 
French entered Milan, and whether or not the Gascon 
bowmen used it as a mark for their arrows, the model 
of the Sforza certainly did not survive. Ludovico became 
a prisoner, and the remaining years of Leonardo's life 
are more or less years of wandering. From his brilliant 
life at court he had saved nothing, and he returned to 
Florence a poor man. Perhaps necessity kept his spirit 
excited: the next four years are one prolonged rapture 
or ecstasy of invention. He painted the pictures of the 
Louvre, his most authentic works, which came there 
straight from the cabinet of Francis I. at Fontainebleau. 
One picture of his, the Saint Anne — ^not the Saint Anne 
of the Louvre, but a mere cartoon now in London — 
revived for a moment a sort of appreciation more 
common in an earlier time, when good pictures had 
still seemed miraculous; and for two days a crowd of 
people of an qualities passed in naive excitement through 
the chamber where it hung, and gave him a taste of 
Cimabue's triumph. But his work was less with the 
saints than with the living women of Florence; for he 
moved stiU in the polished society that he loved, and 
in the salons of Florence, left perhaps a little subject 
to light thoughts by the death of Savonarola (the latest 
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gossip is of an undraped Monna Lisa, found in some 
out-of-the-way comer of the late Orleans collection), 
he met Ginevra di Benci, and Lisa, the young third 
^^dfe of Francesco del Giocondo. As we have seen him 
using incidents of the sacred legend, not for their own 
sake, or as mere subjects for pictorial realisation, but 
as a symbolical language for fancies all his own, so 
now he found a vent for his thoughts in taking one 
of these languid women, and raising her, as Leda or 
Pomona, Modesty or Vanity, to the seventh heaven 
of symbolical expression. 

La Gioconda is, in the truest sense, Leonardo's 
masterpiece — the revealing instance of his mode of 
thought and work. In suggestiveness, only the Melan- 
cholia of Diirer is comparable to it; and no crude 
symbolism disturbs the effect of its subdued and grace- 
ful mysteiy. We all know the face and hands of the 
figure, set in its marble chair, in that cirque of fantastic 
rocks, as in some faint light under sea. Perhaps of 
all ancient pictures time has chilled it least. As often 
happens with works in which invention seems to reach 
its limit, there is an element in it given to, not invented 
by, the master. In that inestimable folio of drawings, 
once in' the possession of Vasari, were certain designs 
by Verrocchio — faces of such impressive beauty that 
Leonardo in his boyhood copied them many times. 
It is hard not to connect with these designs of the elder 
by-past master, as with its germinal principle, the 
unfathomable smUe, always with a touch of something 
sinister in it, which plays over all Leonardo's work. 
Besides the picture is a portrait. From childhood we 
see this image defining itself on the fabric of his dreams; 
and but for express historical testimony, we might 
fancy that this was but his ideal lady, embodied and 
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beheld at last. What was the relationship of a living 
Florentine to this creature of his thought? By what 
strange affinities had she and the dream grown thus 
apart, yet so closely together? Present from the first 
incorporeal in Leonardo's thought, dimly traced in 
the designs of Verrocchio, she is found present at last, 
in 11 Giocondo's house. That there is much of mere 
portraiture in the picture is attested by the legend that 
by artificial means, the presence of mimes and flute- 
players, that subtle expression was protracted on the 
face. Again, was it in four years and by renewed labour 
never really completed, or in four months, and as by 
stroke of magic, that the image was projected? 

The presence that thus so strangely rose beside the 
waters is expressive of what in the ways of a thousand 
years man had come to desire. Hers is the head upon 
which all '*the ends of the world are come," and the 
eyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out 
from within upon the flesh — ^the deposit, little cell by 
cell, of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and 
exquisite passions. Set it for a moment beside one of 
those white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of 
antiquity, and how would they be troubled by this 
beauty, into which the soul with aU its maladies has 
passed? All the thoughts and experiences of the world 
have etched and moulded therein that which they have 
of power to refine and make expressive the outward 
form — the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the 
reverie of the Middle Age with its spiritual ambition 
and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan world, 
the sins of the Borgias. She is older than the rocks among 
which she sits; hke the vampire, she has been dead 
many times, and learned the secrets of the grave; and 
has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen 
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day about her; and trafficked for strange webs with 
Eastern merchants; and, as Leda, was the mother of 
Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; 
and all this has been to her but as the sound of inures 
and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with which 
it has moulded the changing lineaments and tinged 
the eyeHds and the hands. The fancy of a perpetual 
life, sweeping together ten thousand experiences, is an 
old one; and modem thought has conceived the idea 
of humanity as wrought upon by, and summing up in 
itself, all modes of thought and life. Certainly, Lady 
Lisa might stand as the embodiment of the old fancy, 
the symbol of the modem idea. 

During these years at Florence Leonardo's history 
is the history of his art; he himself is lost in the bright 
cloud of it. The outward history begins again in 1502, 
with a wild journey through centrd Italy, which he 
makes as the chief engineer of Caesar Borgia. The 
biographer, putting together the stray jottings of his 
MSS., may follow him through every day of it, up the 
strange tower of Sienna, which looks towards Rome, 
elastic like a bent bow, down to the seashore at Piom- 
bino, each place appearing as fitfully as in a fever dream. 

One other great work was left for him to do — a work 
all trace of which soon vanished — the Battle of the 
Standard, in which he had for his rival Michael Angelo. 
The citizens of Florence, desiring to decorate the walls 
of the great council chambers, had offered the wnrk for 
competition, and any subject might be chosen from the 
Florentine wars of the fifteenth century. Michael Angelo 
chose for his cartoon an incident of the war with Pisa, 
in which the Florentine soldiers, bathing in the Amo, 
are surprised by the sound of trumpets, and run to arms. 
His design has reached us only in an old engraving, 
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which perhaps would help us less than what we remember 
of the background of his Holy Family in the Uffizi to 
imagine in what superhuman form, such as might have 
beguiled the heart of an earlier world, those figures may 
have risen from the water. Leonardo chose an incident 
from the battle of Anghiari, in which two parties of 
soldiers fight for a standard. Like Michael Angelo's, 
his cartoon is lost, and has come to us only in sketches 
and a fragment of Rubens. Through the accounts 
given we may discern some lust of terrible things in it, 
so that even the horses tore each other with their teeth; 
and yet one fragment of it, in a drawing of his at Flor- 
ence, is far different — a waving field of lovely armour, 
the chased edgings running like lines of sunlight from 
side to side. Michael Angelo was twenty-seven years 
old; Leonardo more than fifty; and Raffaelle, then 
nineteen years old, visiting Florence for the first time, 
came and watched them as they worked. 

We catch a glimpse of him again at Rome in 1514, 
surrounded by his mirrors and vials and furnaces, making 
strange toys that seemed alive of wax and quicksilver. 
The hesitation which had haunted him all through life, 
and made him like one under a spell, was on him now 
with double force. No one had ever carried political 
indifferentism farther; it had always been his philosophy 
to ‘'fly before the storm”; he is out with the Sforzas 
and in with the Sforzas as the tide of fortune turns. 
Yet now he was suspected by the anti-GaUican, Medicean 
society at Rome, of French leanmgs. It paralysed him 
to find himself among enemies; and he turned wholly 
to France, which had long courted him. 

France was going to be an Italy more Italian than 
Italy itself. Francis L, like Louis XII. before him, was 
attracted by the finesse of Leonardo's work. La Gio- 
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conda was already in Ms cabinet, and he o^ered Leon- 
ardo the little Chateau de Clou, with its vineyards and 
meadows, in the soft valley of the Masse — not too far 
from the great outer sea. M. Arsene Houssaye has 
succeeded in giving a pensive local colour to this part 
of his subject, with which, as a Frenchman, he could 
best deal. “A Monsieur Lyonard, peinteur du Roy 
pour Amboyse,*’ so the letter of Francis I. is headed. 
It opens a prospect — one of the most attractive in the 
history of art — ^where, under a strange mixture of lights, 
Italian art dies away as a French exotic. M. Houssaye 
does but touch it lightly, and it would carry us beyond 
the present essay if we allowed ourselves to be seduced 
by its interest. 

Two questions remain, after all busy antiquarianism, 
concerning Leonardo's death — the question of his reli- 
gion, and the question whether Francis 1. was present 
at the time. They are of about equally little importance 
in the estimate of Leonardo's genius. The directions 
in his will about the thirty masses and the great candles 
for the church of Saint Florentin are things of course — 
their real purpose being immediate and practical; and 
on no theory of religion could such hurried candle- 
burning be of much consequence. We forget them in 
speculating how one who had been always so desirous 
of beauty, but desired it always in such precise and 
definite forms, as hands or flowers or hair, looked 
forward now into the vague land, and experienced 
the last curiosity. 
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THE ASSEMBLED QUIRE 

Thomas Hardy (1840- ): Under the Greenwood Tree 

William Dewy — otherwise grandfather William — was 
now about seventy; yet an ardent vitality still pre- 
served a warm and roughened bloom upon his face, 
which reminded gardeners of the sunny side of a ripe 
ribstone-pippin; though a narrow strip of forehead, 
that was protected from the weather by lying above 
the line of his hat-brim, seemed to belong to some 
town man, so gentlemanly was its whiteness. His was 
a humorous and kindly nature, not 'unmixed with a 
frequent melancholy: and he had a firm religious 
faith. But to his neighbours he had no character in 
particular. If they saw him pass by their windows 
when they had been bottling ofi old mead, or when 
they had just been called long-headed men who might 
do anything in the world if they chose, they thought 
concerning him, ''Ah, there's that good-hearted man 
— open as a child!" If they saw him just after losing 
a shilling or half-a-crown, or accidentally letting fall 
a piece of crockery, they thought, "There's that poor 
weak-minded man Dewy again! Ah, he's never done 
much in the world either!" If he passed when fortune 
neither smiled nor frowned on them, they merely 
thought him old William Dewy. 

"Ah, so's— here you bel—Ah, Michael and Joseph 
and John — and you too. Leaf! a mer^ Christmas all! 
We shall have a rare log-wood fire directly, Reub, to 
reckon by the toughness of the job I had in cleaving 
'em." As he spoke he threw down an armful of logs 
which fell in the chimney-corner with a rumble, and 
looked at them with something of the admiring enmity 
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he would have bestowed on living people who had 
been very obstinate in holding their own. '"Come in, 
grandfather James/' 

Old James (grandfather on the maternal side) had 
simply called as a visitor. He lived in a cottage by 
himself, and many people considered him a miser; 
some, rather slovenly in his habits. He now came 
forward from behind grandfather William, and his 
stooping figure formed a well-illuminated picture as 
he passed towards the fireplace. Being by trade a 
mason, he wore a long linen apron reaching almost 
to his toes, corduroy breeches and gaiters, which, 
together with his boots, graduated in tints of whitish- 
brown by constant friction against lime and stone. 
He also wore a very stifi fustian coat, having folds at 
the elbows and shoulders as unvar3dng in their arrange- 
ment as those in a pair of bellows: the ridges and the 
projecting parts of the coat collectively exhibiting a 
shade different from that of the hollows, which were 
lined with small ditch-like accumulations of stone and 
mortar-dust. The extremely large side-pockets, sheltered 
beneath wide flaps, bulged out convexly whether empty 
or full; and as he was often engaged to work at build- 
ings far away — ^his breakfasts and dinners being eaten 
in a strange chimney-corner, by a garden wall, on a 
heap of stones, or walking along the road — ^he carried 
in these pockets a small tin canister of butter, a small 
canister of sugar, a small canister of tea, a paper of 
salt, and a paper of pepper; the bread, cheese, and 
meat, forming the substance of his meals, hanging up 
behind him m his basket among the hammers and 
chisels. If a passer-by looked hard at him when he 
was drawing forth any of these, “My buttery," he 
said, with a pinched smile. 
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“Better try over number seventy-eight before we 
start, I suppose?'' said William, pointing to a heap of 
old Christmas-carol books on a side table. , 

“ Wi' all my heart," said the choir generally. 

“Number seventy-eight was always a teaser — always. 
I can mind him ever since I was growing up a hard 
boy-chap." 

“But he's a good tune, and worth a mint o’ practice," 
said Michael. 

“He is; though I've been mad enough wi' that tune 
at times to seize en and tear en all to linnit. Ay, he’s 
a splendid carol — there's no den37ing that." 

“ The first line was well enough," said Mr. Spinks ; but 
when you come to '0 thou man' you make a mess o't.” 

“We'll have another go into en, and see what we 
can make of the martel. Half-an-hour's hammering 
at en will conquer the toughness of en; I'll warn it." 

“'Od rabbit it all!" said Mr. Penny, interrupting 
with a flash of his spectacles, and at the same time 
clawing at something in the depths of a large side- 
pocket. “If so be I hadn't been as scatter-brained and 
thirtingill as a chiel I should have called at the school- 
house wi' a boot as I cam up along. Whatever is coming 
to me I really can't estimate at aUl ” 

“The brain has its weaknesses,” murmured Mr. 
Spinks, waving his head ominously. Mr. Spinks was 
considered to be a scholar, having once kept a night- 
school, and always spoke up to that level. 

“Well, I must call with en the first thing to-morrow. 
And I'U empty my pocket o' this last too, if you don't 
mind, Mrs. Dewy." He drew forth a last, and placed 
it on the table at his elbow. The eyes of three or four 
followed it. 

“Well," said the shoemaker, seeming to perceive 
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that the interest the object had excited was greater 
than he had anticipated, and warranted the last's 
being taken up again and exhibited; '"now, whose 
foot do ye suppose this last was made for ? It was made 
for Geoffrey Day's father, over at Yalbury Wood. 
Ah, many’s the pair o' boots he've had off the last! 
Well, when 'a died, I used the last for Geoffrey, and 
have ever since, though a little doctoring was wanted 
to make it do. Yes, a very queer-natured last it is now, 
'a b’lieve," he continued, turning it over caressingly. 
“Now, you notice that there" (pointing to a lump of 
leather bradded to the toe), “that's a very bad bunion 
that he've had ever since 'a was a boy. Now, this re- 
markable large piece " (pointing to a patch nailed to 
the side) “shows a’ accident he received by the tread 
of a horse, that squashed his foot a’most to a pomace. 
The horse-shoe came full butt on this point, you see. 
And so I've just been over to Geoffrey's to know if he 
wanted his bunion altered or made bigger in the new 
pair I'm making," 

During the latter part of this speech Mr. Penny's 
left hand wandered towards the cider-cup as if the 
hand had no connection with the person speaking; and 
bringing his sentence to an abrupt close, all but the 
extreme margin of the bootmaker's face was eclipsed 
by the circular brim of the vessel. 

“However, I was going to say," continued Penny, 
putting down the cup, “I ought to have called at the 
school" — ^here he went groping again in the depths of 
his pocket — “ to leave this without fail, though I suppose 
the first thing to-morrow will do." 

He now drew forth and placed upon the table a 
boot — ^small, light, and prettily shaped — upon the heel 
of which he had been operating. 
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The new schoolmistress's! '' 

"'Ay, no less, Miss Fancy Day; as neat a little figure 
of fun as ever I see, and just husband-high.” 

“Never Geoffrey's daughter Fancy?” said Bowman, 
as all glances present converged like wheel-spokes upon 
the boot in the centre of them. 

“Yes, sure,” resumed Mr. Penny, regarding the boot 
as if that alone were his auditor; “'tis she that's come 
here schoolmistress. You knowed his^ daughter was 
in training?” 

“Strange, isn't it, for her to be here Christmas-night, 
Master Penny? ” 

“Yes, but here she is, 'a b'lieve.” 

“I know how she comes here — so I do!” chirruped 
one of the children. 

“Why?” Dick inquired with subtle interest. 

“Pa'son Maybold was afraid he couldn't manage 
us all to-morrow at the dinner, and he talked o' getting 
her jist to come over and help liim hand about the 
plates, and see we didn't make pigs of ourselves; and 
that's what she's come for!” 

“And that's the boot, then,” continued its mender 
imaginatively, “that she'll walk to church in to-morrow 
morning. I don't care to mend boots I don’t make; 
but there's no knowing what it may lead to, and her 
father always comes to me.” 

There, between the cider-mug and the candle, stood 
this interesting receptacle of the little unknown's foot; 
and a very pretty boot it was. A character, in fact — 
the flexible bend at the instep, the rounded localities 
of the small nestling toes, scratches from careless 
scampers now forgotten — all, as repeated in the tell- 
tale leather, evidencing a nature and a bias. Dick sur- 
veyed it with a deMcate feeling that he had no right 
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to do so without having first asked the owner of the 
foot's permission. 

“Now, neighbours, though no common eye can see 
it," the shoemaker went on, “a man in the trade can 
see the likeness between this boot and that last, although 
that is so deformed as hardly to recall one of God's 
creatures, and this is one of as pretty a pair as you'd 
get for ten-and'Sixpence in Casterbridge. To you, 
nothing; but 'tis father's voot and daughter's voot to 
me, as plain as houses." 

“I don't doubt there's a likeness. Master Penny — 
a mild likeness — a fantastical likeness," said Spinks. 
“ But I ha’n’t got imagination enough to see it, perhaps." 

Mr. Penny adjusted his spectacles. 

“Now, m tell ye what happened to me once on this 
very point. You used to know Johnson the dairyman, 
William? " 

“Ay, sure; I did." 

“Well, 'twasn't opposite his house, but a little lower 
down — by his paddock, in front o' Parkmaze pool. I 
was a-bearing across towards Bloom's End, and lo 
and behold, there was a man just brought out o' the pool, 
dead; he had un'rayed for a dip, but not being able 
to pitch it just there had gone in flop over his head. 
Men looked at en; women looked at en; children looked 
at en; nobody knowed en. He was covered wi' a sheet; 
but I catched sight of his voot, just showing out as they 
carried en along. T don't care what name that man 
went by,' I said, in my way, *but he's John Woodward's 
brother; I can swear to the family voot.' At that very 
moment up comes John Woodward, weeping and teaving, 
‘I've lost my brother! I've lost my brother!'" 

“Only to think of that!" said Mrs. Dewy, 

“'Tis wen enough to know this foot and that foot," 
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said Mr. Spinks. '‘Tis long-headed, in fact, as far as 
feet do go. I know little, 'tis true — I say no more; but 
show me a man's foot, and 111 tell you that man's heart." 

''You must be a cleverer feller, then, than mankind 
in jineral," said the tranter. 

"Well, that's nothing for me to speak of," returned 
Mr. Spinks. "A man lives and learns. Maybe I’ve read 
a leaf or two in my time. I don't wish to say anything 
large, mind you; but nevertheless, maybe I have." 

"Yes, I know," said Michael soothingly, "and all 
the parish knows, that ye've read sommat of every- 
thing a'most, and have been a great filler of young 
folks' brains. Learning's a worthy thing, and ye've got 
it, Master Spinks." 

"I make no boast, though I may have read and 
thought a little; and I know — ^it may be from much 
perusing, but I make no boast — ^that by the time a 
man's head is finished 'tis almost time for him to creep 
underground. I am over forty-five." 

Mr. Spinks emitted a look to signify that if his head 
was not finished, nobody's head ever could be. 

"Talk of knowing people by their feet! " said Reuben. 
"Rot me, my sonnies, then, if I can tell what a man is 
from all his members put together, oftentimes." 

"But still, look is a good deal," observed grandfather 
William absently, moving and balancing his head till 
the tip of grandfather James's nose was exactly in a 
right line with William's eye and the mouth of a 
miniature cavern he was discerning in the fire. "By the 
way," he continued in a fresher voice, and looking up, 
"that young creature, the schoolmis'ess, must be sung 
to to-night wi’ the rest? If her ear is as fine as her face, 
we shall have enough to do to be up-sides with her." 

"What about her face? " said young Dewy. 
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“Well, as to that,” Mr. Spinks replied, “'tis a face 
you can hardly gainsay. A very good pink face, as far as 
that do go. Still, only a face, when all is said and done.” 

“Come, come, Elias Spinks, say she's a pretty maid 
and have done wi' her,” said the tranter, again preparing 
to visit the cider-barrel. 


THE OLD HOME 

William Henry Hudson (1840-1922): 

Far Away and Long Ago 

The house where I was born, on the South American 
pampas, was quaintly named Los Veinie-cinco Ombues, 
which means “The Twenty-five Ombii Trees,” there 
being just twenty-five of these indigenous trees — 
gigantic in size, and standing wide apart in a row about 
four hundred yards long. The ombii is a very singular 
tree indeed, and being the only representative of tree- 
vegetation, natural to the sod, on those great level 
plains, and having also many curious superstitions 
connected with it, it is a romance in itself. It belongs 
to the rare Phytolacca family, and has an immense 
^rth — forty or fifty feet in some cases; at the same 
time the wood is so soft and spongy that it can be cut 
into with a knife, and is utterly unfit for firewood, for 
when cut up it refuses to dry, but simply rots away 
like a ripe water-melon. It also grows slowly, and its 
leaves, which are large, glossy and deep green, like 
laurel leaves, are poisonous; and because of its use- 
lessness it will probably become extinct, like the grace- 
ful pampas grass in the same region. In this exceedingly 
practical age men quickly lay the axe at the root of 
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things which, in their view, only cumber the ground; 
but before other trees had been planted the antiquated 
and grand-looking ombii had its uses; it served as a 
gigantic landmark to the traveller on the great mono- 
tonous plains, and also afforded refreshing shade to man 
and horse in summer; while the native doctor or 
herbalist would sometimes pluck a leaf for a patient 
requiring a very violent remedy for his disorder. Our 
trees were about a century old and very large, and, as 
they stood on an elevation, they could be easily seen 
at a distance of ten miles. At noon in summer the cattle 
and sheep, of which we had a large number, used to 
rest in their shade; one large tree also afforded us 
children a splendid play-house, and we used to carry 
up a number of planks to construct safe bridges from 
branch to branch, and at noon, when our elders were 
sleeping their siesta, we would have our arboreal 
games unmolested. 

Besides the famous twenty-five, there was one other 
tree of a different species, growing close to the house, 
and this was known all over the neighbourhood as 
''The Tree,'" this proud name having been bestowed on 
it because it was the only one of the kind known in that 
part of the country; our native neighbours always 
affirmed that it was the only one in the world. It was a 
fine large old tree, with a white bark, long smooth white 
thorns, arid dark-green undeciduous foliage. Its blos- 
soming time was in November — a month about as hot 
as an English July — and it would then become covered 
with tassels of minute wax-like flowers, pale straw- 
colour, and of a wonderful fragrance, which the soft 
summer wind would carry for miles on its wings. And 
in this way our neighbours would discover that the 
flowering season had come to the tree they so much 
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admired, and they wouid come to beg for a branch to 
take home with them to perfume their lowly houses. 

The pampas are, in most places, level as a billiard- 
table; just where we lived, however, the country 
happened to be undulating, and our house stood on the 
summit of one of the highest elevations. Before the 
house stretched a great grassy plain, level to the horizon, 
while at the back it sloped abruptly down to a broad, 
deep stream, which emptied itself in the river Plata, 
about six miles to the east. This stream, with its three 
ancient red willow trees growing on the banks, was a 
source of endless pleasure to us. Whenever we went 
down to play on the banks, the fresh penetrating scent 
of the moist earth had a strangely exhilarating effect, 
making us wild with joy. I am able now to recall these 
sensations, and believe that the sense of smell, which 
seems to diminish as we grow older, until it becomes 
something scarcely worthy of being called a sense, is 
nearly as keen in little children as in the inferior animals, 
and, when they live with nature, contributes as much to 
their pleasure as sight or hearing. I have often observed 
that small children, when brought on to low, moist 
ground from a high level, give loose to a sudden spon- 
taneous gladness, running, shouting, and rolling over 
the grass just like dogs, and I have no doubt that the 
fresh smell of the earth is the cause of their joyous 
excitement. 

Our house was a long low structure, built of brick, 
and, being very old, naturally had the reputation of 
being haunted. A former proprietor, half a century 
before I was bom, once had among his slaves a very 
handsome young negro, who, on account of his beauty 
and amiability, was a special favourite with his mistress. 
Her preference filled his poor silly brains with dreams 

K 
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and aspirations, and, deceived by her gracious manner, 
he one day ventured to approach her in the absence of 
his master and told her his feelings. She could not 
forgive so terrible an insult to her pride, and when her 
husband returned went to him, white with indignation, 
and told him how this miserable slave had abused their 
kindness. The husband had an implacable heart, and 
at his command the offender was suspended by the 
wrists to a low, horizontal branch of “The Tree,'' and 
there, in sight of his master and mistress, he was scourged 
to death by his fellow-slaves. His battered body was 
then taken down and buried in a deep hollow at some 
little distance from the last of the long row of ombii 
trees. It was the ghost of this poor black, whose punish- 
ment had been so much heavier than his offence de- 
served, that was supposed to haunt the place. It was 
not, however, a conventional ghost, stalking about in 
a white sheet; those who had seen it averred that it 
invariably rose up from the spot where the body haa 
been buried, like a pale, luminous exhalation from the 
earth, and, assuming a human shape, floated slowly 
towards the house, and roamed about the great trees, 
or, seating itself on an old projecting root, would re- 
main motionless for hours in a dejected attitude. I 
never saw it. 

Our constant companion and playmate in those days 
was a dog, whose portrait has never faded from remem- 
brance, for he was a dog with features and a personality 
which impressed themselves deeply on the mind. He 
came to us in a rather mysterious manner. One summer 
evening the shepherd was galloping round the fiock^ 
and tr5dng by means of much shouting to induce the 
lazy sheep to move homewards. A strange-looking 
lame dog suddenly appeared on the scene, as if it had 
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dropped from the clouds, and limping briskly after the 
astonished and frightened sheep, drove them straight 
home and into the fold; and, after thus earning his 
supper and showing what stu:d was in him, he estab- 
lished himself at the house, where he was well received. 
He w^as a good-sized animal, with a very long body, a 
smooth black coat, tan feet, muzzle, and “spectacles,'' 
and a face of extraordinary length, which gave him a 
profoundly wise baboon-like expression. One of his 
hind legs had been broken or othennse injured, so that 
he limped and shuffled along in a peculiar lop-sided 
fashion; he had no tail, and his ears had been cropped 
close to his head: altogether he was like an old soldier 
returned from the wars, where he had received many 
hard knocks, besides having had sundry portions of 
his anatomy shot away. 

No name to fit this singular canine visitor could be 
found, although he responded readily enough to the 
word pechicho, which is used to call any unnamed pup 
by, like “ pussy " for a cat. So it came to pass that this 
word pechicho — equivalent to “doggie" in English — ■ 
stuck to him for only name until the end of the chapter; 
and the end was that, after spending some years with 
us, he mysteriously disappeared. 

He very soon proved to us that he understood children 
as well as sheep ; at aH events he would allow them to 
tease and pull him about most unmercifully, and actually 
appeared to enjoy it. Our first riding-lessons were taken 
on his back; but old Pechicho eventually made one 
mistake, after which he was relieved from the labour 
of carrying us. When I was about four years old, my 
two elder brothers, in the character of riding-masters, 
set me on his back, and, in order to test my capacity 
for sticking on under difficulties, they rushed away, 
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calling him. The old dog, infected with the pretended 
excitement, bounded after them, and I was thrown and 
had my leg broken, for, as the poet sB.ys: 

Children, they are very little. 

And their bones are very brittle. 

Luckily their little brittle bones quickly solder, and it 
did not take me long to recover from the ehects of 
this mishap. 

No doubt my canine steed was as much troubled as 
any one at the accident. I seem to see the wise old 
fellow now, sitting in that curious one-sided fashion 
he had acquired so as to rest his lame leg, his mouth 
opened to a kind of immense smile, and his brown 
benevolent eyes regarding us with just such an expres- 
sion as one sees in a faithful old negress nursing a flock 
of troublesome white children — so proud and happy to 
be in charge of the little ones of a superior race ! 

All that I remember of my early life at this place 
comes between the ages of three or four and five; a 
period which, to the eye of memory, appears like a 
wide plain blurred over with a low-l5dng mist, with 
here and there a group of trees, a house, a hill, or other 
large object, standing out in the clear air with mar- 
vellous distinctness. The picture that most often pre- 
sents itself is of the cattle coming home in the evening; 
the green quiet plain extending away from the gate to 
the horizon; the western sky flushed with sunset hues, 
and the herd of four or five hundred cattle trotting 
homewards with loud lowings and bellowings, raising 
a great cloud of dust with their hoofs, while behind 
gallop the herdsmen urging them on with wild cries. 
Another picture is of my mother at the close of the day, 
when we children, after our supper of bread and milk, 
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join in a last grand frolic on the green before the house. 
I see her sitting out of doors watching our sport with 
a smile, her book l}dng in her lap, and the last rays of 
the setting sun shining on her face. 

When I think of her I remember mth gratitude that 
our parents seldom or never punished us, and never, 
unless we went too far in our domestic dissensions or 
tricks, even chided us. This, I am convinced, is the 
right attitude for parents to observe, modestly to admit 
that nature is wiser than they are, and to let their little 
ones follow, as far as possible, the bent of their own 
minds, or whatever it is they have in place of minds. 
It is the attitude of the sensible hen towards her duck- 
lings, when she has had frequent experience of their 
incongruous ways, and is satisfied that they know best 
what is good for them; though, of course, their ways 
seem peculiar to her, and she can never entirely sym- 
pathise with their fancy for going into water. I need 
not be told that the hen is after all only step-mother 
to her ducklings, since I am contending that the civi- 
lised woman — the artificial product of our self-imposed 
conditions — cannot have the same relation to her 
offspring as the uncivilised woman reaUy has to hers. 
The comparison, therefore, holds good, the mother with 
us being practically step-mother to children of another 
race; and if she is sensible, and amenable to nature's 
teaching, she will attribute their seemingly unsuitable 
ways and appetites to the right cause, and not to a 
hypothetical perversity or inherent depravity of heart, 
about which many authors will have spoken to her 
in many books: 

But though they wrote it all by rote 

They did not write it right. 
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RED ROOFS OF LONDON 

Richard Jefferies (1848-1887): The Open Air 

Tiles and tile roofs have a curious way of tumbling 
to pieces in an irregular and eye-pleasing manner. The 
roof-tree bends, bows a little under the weight, curves 
in, and yet preserves a sharpness at each end. The 
Chinese exaggerate this curve of set purpose. Our 
English curve is softer, being the product of time, which 
always works in true taste. The mystery of tile-laying 
is not known to every one; for to all appearance tiles 
seem to be put on over a thin bed of hay or hay-like 
stuff. Lately they have begun to use some sort of tar- 
paulin or a coarse material of that kind; but the old 
tiles, I fancy, were comfortably placed on a shake-down 
of hay. When one slips oh, little bits of hay stick up; 
and to these the sparrows come, removing it bit by bit 
to line their nests. If they can find a gap they get in, 
and a fresh couple is started in life. By and by a chim- 
ney is overthrown during a twist of the wind, and half 
a dozen tiles are shattered. Time passes; and at last 
the tiler arrives to mend the mischief. His labour leaves 
a light red patch on the dark dull red of the breadth 
about it. After another while the leaks along the ridge 
need plastering: mortar is laid on to stay the inroad 
of . wet, adding a dull white and forming a rough, un- 
certain undulation along the general drooping curve. 
Yellow edgings of straw project under the eaves — the 
work of the sparrows. A cluster of blue-tinted pigeons 
gathers about the chimney-side; the smoke that comes 
out of the stack droops and floats sideways, downwards, 
as if the chimney enjoyed the smother as a man enjoys 
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his pipe. Shattered here and cracked yonder, some 
missing, some overlapping in curves, the tiles have an 
aspect of irregular existence. They are not fixed like 
slates, as it were for ever: they have a neTOess, and 
then a middle-age, and a time of decay like human beings. 

One roof is not much; but it is often a study. Put 
a thousand roofs, say rather thousands of red-tiled 
roofs, and overlook them — ^not at a great altitude but 
at a pleasant easy angle — and then you have the ground- 
work of the first view of London over Bermondsey from 
the railway. I say groundwork, because the roofs seem 
the level and surface of the earth, while the glimpses 
of streets are glimpses of catacombs. A city — as some- 
thing to look at — depends very much on its roofs. If a 
city have no character in its roofs it stirs neither heart 
nor thought. These red-tiled roofs of Bermondsey, 
stretching away mile upon mile, and brought up at 
the extremity with thin masts rising above the mist 
— these red-tiled roofs have a distinctiveness, a char- 
acter; they are something to think about. Nowhere 
else is there an entrance to a city like this. The roads 
by which you approach them give you distant aspects 
— ^minarets, perhaps, in the East, domes in Italy; but, 
coming nearer, the highway somehow plunges into 
houses, confounding you with fagades, and the real 
place is hidden. Here from the railway you see at once 
the vastness of London. Roof-tree behind roof-tree, 
ridge behind ridge, is drawn along in succession, line 
behind line till they become as close together as the 
test-lines used for microscopes. Under this surface of 
roofs what a profundity of life there is! Just as the 
great horses in the waggons of London streets convey 
the idea of strength, so the endlessness of the view 
conveys the idea of a mass of life. Life converges from 
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every quarter. The iron way has many ruts: the rails 
are its ruts; and by each of these a ceaseless stream of 
men and women pours over the tiled roofs into London. 
They come from the populous suburbs, from far-away 
towns and quiet villages, and from over sea. 

Glance down as you pass into the excavations, the 
streets, beneath the red surface: you catch a glimpse 
of men and women hastening to and fro, of vehicles, 
of horses struggling with mighty loads, of groups at 
the corners, and fragments, as it were, of crowds. Busy 
life everywhere: no stillness, no quiet, no repose. Life 
crowded and crushed together; life that has hardly 
room to live. If the train slackens, look in at the open 
windows of the houses level with the line — they are 
always open for air, smoke-laden as it is — and see women 
and children with scarce room to move, the bed and 
the dining-table in the same apartment. For they dine 
and sleep and work and play all at the same time. A 
man works at night and sleeps by day: he lies yonder 
as calmly as if in a quiet country cottage. The children 
have no place to play in but the living-room or the 
street. It is not squalor — ^it is crowded life. The people 
are pushed together by the necessities of existence. 
These people have no dislike to it at ail: it is right 
enough to them, and so long as business is brisk they 
are happy. The man who lies sleeping so calmly seems 
to me to indicate the immensity of the life around more 
than aU the rest. He is oblivious of it all; it does not 
make him nervous or wakeful ; he is so used to it, and 
bred to it, that it seems to him nothing. When he is 
awake he does not see it; now he sleeps he does not 
hear it. It is only in great woods that you cannot see 
the trees. He is like a leaf in a forest — ^he is not con- 
scious of it. Long hours of work have given him slumber ; 
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and as he sleeps he seems to express by contrast the 
immensity and endlessness of the life around him. 

Sometimes a floating haze, now thicker here, and 
now lit up yonder by the sunshine, brings out objects 
more distinctly than a clear atmosphere. Away there 
tall thin masts stand out, rising straight up above 
the red roofs. There is a faint colour on them; the 
yards are dark — being inclined, they do not reflect 
the light at an angle to reach us. Half-furled canvas 
droops in folds, now swelling a little as the wind blows, 
now heavily sinking. One white sail is set and gleams 
alone among the dusky folds; for the canvas at large 
is dark with coal-dust, with smoke, with the grime that 
settles everywhere where men labour with bare arms 
and chests. Still and quiet as trees the masts rise into 
the hazy air; who would think, merely to look at them, 
of the endless labour they mean? The labour to load, 
and the labour to unload; the labour at sea, and the 
long hours of ploughing the weaves by night; the labour 
at the warehouses; the labour in the fields, the mines, 
the mountains ; the labour in the factories. Ever and 
again the sunshine gleams now on this group of masts, 
now on that; for they stand in groups as trees often 
grow, a thicket here and a thicket yonder. Labour to 
obtain the material, labour to bring it hither, labour 
to force it into shape — ^v^ork without end. Masts are 
always dreamy to look at: they speak a romance of 
the sea; of unknown lands; of distant forests aglow 
with tropical colours and abounding with strange forms 
of life. In the hearts of most of us there is dways a 
desire for something beyond experience. Hardly any 
of us but have thought, Some day I will go on a long 
voyage; but the years go by, and still we have not sailed. 

*K 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) : Will o' the 

Will thought he had never heard anything like this, 
and he kept on asking question after question about 
the world that lay away down the river, with all its 
perils and marvels, until the old miller became quite 
interested himself, and at last took him by the hand 
and led him to the hilltop that overlooks the valley 
and the plain. The sun was near setting, and hung 
low down in a cloudless sky. Everything was defined 
and glorified in golden light. Will had never seen so 
great an expanse of country in his life; he stood and 
gazed with all his eyes. He could see the cities, and the 
woods and fields, and the bright curves of the river, 
and far away to where the rim of the plain trenched 
along the shining heavens. An overmastering emotion 
seized upon the boy, soul and body; his heart beat so 
thickly that he could not breathe; the scene swam 
before his eyes; the sun seemed to wheel round and 
round, and throw off, as it turned, strange shapes 
which disappeared with the rapidity of thought, and 
were succeeded by others. Will covered his face with 
his hands, and burst into a violent fit of tears; and the 
poor miller, sadly disappointed and perplexed, saw 
nothing better for it than to take him up in his arms 
and carry him home in silence. 

From that day forward Will was full of new hopes 
and longings. Something kept tugging at his heart- 
strings; the running water carried his desires along with 
it as he dreamed over its fleeting surface; the wind, as 
it ran over innumerable tree-tops, hailed him with 
* Copyright in the U.S.A. by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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encouraging words; branches beckoned downward; the 
open road, as it shouldered round the angles and went 
turning and vanishing fast and faster down the valley, 
tortured him with its solicitations. He spent long whiles 
on the eminence, looking down the rivershed and abroad 
on the fat lowlands, and watched the clouds that trav- 
elled forth upon the sluggish wind and trailed their 
purple shadows on the plain ; or he would linger by the 
wayside, and follow the carriages with his eyes as they 
rattled downward by the river. It did not matter wdiat 
it was; everything that went that way, w^ere it cloud 
or carriage, bird or brown water in the stream, he felt 
his heart flow out after it in an ecstasy of longing. 

We are told by men of science that all the ventures 
of mariners on the sea, aU that counter-marching of 
tribes and races that confounds old history with its 
dust and rumour, sprang from nothing more abstruse 
than the laws of supply and demand, and a certain 
natural instinct for cheap rations. To any one thinking 
deeply, this will seem a dull and pitiful explanation. 
The tribes that came swarming out of the north and 
east, if they were indeed pressed onward from behind 
by others, were drawn at the same time by the magnetic 
influence of the south and west. The fame of other 
lands had reached them; the name of the eternal city 
rang in their ears; they were not colonists, but pilgrims; 
they travelled towards wine and gold and sunshine, 
but their hearts were set on something higher. That 
divine unrest, that old stinging trouble of humanity 
that makes all high achievements and all miserable 
failures, the same that spread wings with Icarus, the 
same that sent Columbus into the desolate Atlantic, 
inspired and supported these barbarians on their perilous 
march. There is one legend which profoundly represents 
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their spirit, of how a flying party of these wanderers 
encountered a very old man shod with iron. The old 
man asked them whither they were going; and they 
answered with one voice: “To the Eternal City!” 
He looked upon them gravely. “I have sought it,” 
he said, “over the most part of the world. Three such 
pairs as I now carry on my feet have I worn out upon 
this pilgrimage, and now the fourth is growing slender 
underneath my steps. And all this while I have not 
found the city.” And he turned and went his own way 
alone, leaving them astonished. 

And yet this would scarcely parallel the intensity 
of Will's feeling for the plain. If he could only go far 
enough out there, he felt as if his eyesight would be 
purged and clarifled, as if his hearing would grow more 
delicate, and his very breath would come and go with 
luxury. He was transplanted and withering where he 
was ; he lay in a strange country and was sick for home. 
Bit by bit, he pieced together broken notions of the 
world below: of the river, ever moving and growing 
until it sailed forth into the majestic ocean ; of the cities, 
full of brisk and beautiful people, playing fountains, 
bands of music and marble palaces, and lighted up at 
night from end to end with artificial stars of gold; of 
the great churches, wise universities, brave armies, and 
untold money lying stored in vaults, of the high-flying 
vice that moved in the sunshine, and the stealth and 
swiftness of the midnight murder. I have said he was 
sick as if for home: the figure halts. He was like one 
lying in twilit, formless pre-existence, and stretching 
out his hands lovingly towards many-coloured, many- 
sounding life. It was no wonder he was unhappy, he 
would go and tell the fish: they were made for their 
life, wished for no more than worms and running water, 
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and a hole below a falling bank; but he was differently 
designed, full of desires and aspirations, itching at the 
fingers, lusting with the eyes, whom the whole variegated 
world could not satisfy with aspects. The true life, the 
true bright sunshine, lay far out upon the plain. And 01 
to see this sunlight once before he died! to move with 
a jocund spirit in a golden land! to hear the trained 
singers and sweet church bells, and see the holiday 
gardens! ‘'And 0 fish!” he w^ould cry, “if you would 
only turn your noses down stream, you could swim so 
easity into fabled waters and see the vast ships passing 
over your head like clouds, and hear the great water- 
hills making music over you all day long!” But the 
fish kept looking patiently in their own direction, 
until Will hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. 


THE DEATH OF OLD JOLYON 
John Galsworthy (1867- ): The Forsyte Saga^ 

That evening after dinner which he scarcely touched, 
after his cigar which he left half-smoked, for it made him 
feel faint, he went very slowly upstairs and stole into 
the night-nursery. He sat down on the window-seat, 
A night-light was burning, and he could just see Holly’s 
face, with one hand underneath the cheek. An early 
cockchafer buzzed in the Japanese paper with which 
they had filled the grate, and one of the horses in the 
stable stamped restlessly. To sleep like that child 1 He 
pressed apart two rungs of the Venetian blind and 
looked out. The moon was rising, blood-red. He had 
never seen so red a moon. The woods and fields out 
♦ Copyright in the XJ.S.A. by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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there were dropping to sleep too, in the last glimmer of 
the summer light. And beauty, like a spirit, walked. 
“IVe had a long life,” he thought, “the best of nearly 
everything. I'm an ungrateful chap; I've seen a lot 
of beauty in my time. Poor young Bosinney said I had 
a sense of beauty. There's a man in the moon to-night!'' 
A moth went by, another, another. “Ladies in grey!” 
He closed his eyes. A feeling that he would never open 
them again beset him; he let it grow, let himself sink; 
then, with a shiver, dragged the lids up. There was 
something wrong with him, no doubt, deeply wrong; 
he would have to have the doctor after all. It didn't 
much matter now! Into that coppice the moonlight 
would have crept; there would be shadow^s, and those 
shadows would be the only things awake. No birds, 
beasts, flowers, insects; just the shadows — moving; 
“Ladies in grey!” Over that log they would climb; 
would whisper together. She and Bosinney? Funny 
thought 1 And the frogs and little things would whisper 
too! How the clock ticked in here! It was all eerie — 
out there in the light of that red moon ; in here, too, with 
the little steady night-light and the ticking clock and 
the nurse's dressing-gown hanging from the edge of the 
screen, tall, like a woman's figure. “Lady in grey!” 
And a very odd thought beset him: Did she exist? 
Had she ever come at all? Or was she but the emana- 
tion of aU the beauty he had loved and must leave so 
soon? The violet-grey spirit with the dark eyes and 
the crown of amber hair, who walks the dawn and the 
moonlight, and at bluebell time? What was she, who 
was she, did she exist? He rose and stood a moment 
clutching the window-sill, to give him a sense of reality 
again; then again began tiptoeing towards the door, 
He stopped at the foot of the bed; and Holly, as if 
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conscious of his eyes fixed on her, stirred, sighed, and 
curled up closer in defence. He tiptoed on and passed 
out into the dark passage, reached his room, undressed 
at once, and stood before a mirror in his night-shirt. 
What a scarecrow — ^with temples fallen in, and thin 
legsl His eyes resisted his own image, and a look of 
pride came on his face. All was in league to pull him 
down, even his reflection in the glass, but he was not 
down — yet! He got into bed, and lay a long time 
without sleeping, trying to reach resignation, only too 
well aware that fretting and disappointment were very 
bad for him. He woke in the morning so unrefreshed 
and strengthless that he sent for the doctor. 

After sounding him, the fellow pulled a face as long 
as your arm, and ordered him to stay in bed and give 
up smoking. That was no hardship ; there was nothing 
to get up for, and when he felt ill, tobacco always lost 
its savour. He spent the morning languidly with the 
sunblinds down, turning and re-turning The Times, not 
reading much, the dog Balthasar lying beside his bed. 
With his lunch they brought him a telegram, running 
thus: Your letter received coming down this afternoon 
will be with you at four-thirty. Irene.'" 

Coming down! after all! Then she did exist — and 
he was not deserted. Coming down! A glow ran through 
his hmbs; his cheeks and forehead felt hot. He drank 
his soup, and pushed the tray-table away, lying very 
quiet until they had removed lunch and left him alone; 
but every now and then his eyes twinkled. Coming 
down! His heart beat fast, and then did not seem to 
beat at aU. At three o'clock he got up and dressed 
deliberately, noiselessly. Holly and Mam'zelle would 
be in the schoolroom, and the servants asleep after 
their dinner, he shouldn't wonder. He opened his door 
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cautiously, and went downstairs. In the hall the dog 
Balthasar lay solitary, and, followed by him, old Jolyon 
passed into his study and out into the burning after- 
noon. He meant to go down and meet her in the coppice, 
but felt at once he could not manage that in this heat. 
He sat down instead under the oak tree by the swing, 
and the dog Balthasar, who" also felt the heat, lay down 
beside him. He sat there smiling. What a revel of 
bright minutes! What a hum of insects, and cooing 
of pigeons! It was the quintessence of a summer day. 
Lovely! And he was happy — ^happy as a sand-boy, 
whatever that might be. She was coming; she had 
not given him up! He had everything in life he wanted 
— except a little more breath, and less weight — ^just 
here! Pie would see her, when she emerged from the 
fernery, come, swaying just a little, a violet-grey figure 
passing over the daisies and dandelions and "‘soldiers’* 
on the lawn — the soldiers with their flowery crowns. 
He would not move, but she would come up to him and 
say: ""Dear Uncle Jolyon, I am sorry!” and sit in 
the swing and let him look at her and tell her that he 
had not been very well but was aU right now; and that 
dog would lick her hand. That dog knew his master 
was fond of her; that dog was a good dog. 

It was quite shady under the tree; the sun could not 
get at him, only make the rest of the world bright so 
that he could see the Grand Stand at Epsom away out 
there, very far, and the cows cropping the clover in 
the field and swishing at the flies with their tails. Pie 
smelled the scent of limes, and lavender. Ah! that was 
why there was such a racket of bees. They were excited 
— busy, as his heart was busy and excited. Drowsy, 
too, drowsy and drugged on honey and happiness; as 
his heart was drugged and drowsy. Summer — summei; 
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— they seemed saying; great bees and little bees, and 
the flies tool 

The stable clock struck four; in half an hour she 
would be here. He would have just one tiny nap, be- 
cause he had had so little sleep of late; and then he 
would be fresh for her, fresh for youth and beauty, 
coming towards him across the sunlit laum — lady in 
grey i x\nd settling back in his chair he closed his eyes. 
Some thistledown came on what little air there was, 
and pitched on his moustache more white than itself. 
He did not know; but his breathing stirred it, caught 
there. A ray of sunlight struck through and lodged on 
his boot. A humble-bee alighted and strolled on the 
crown of his Panama hat. And the delicious surge of 
slumber reached the brain beneath that hat, and the 
head swayed forward and rested on his breast. Summer 
— summer! So went the hum. 

The stable clock struck the quarter past. The dog 
Balthasar stretched and looked up at his master. The 
thistledown no longer moved. The dog placed his 
chin over the sunlit foot. It did not stir. The dog 
withdrew his chin quickly, rose, and leaped on old 
Jolyon's lap, looked in his face, whined; then, leaping 
down, sat on his haunches, gazing up. And suddenly 
he uttered a long, long howl. 

But the thistledown was stiU as death, and the face 
of his old master. 

Summer — summer — summer 1 The soundless foot 
steps on the grass 1 
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NIGHT ON AN EASTERN SEA 

Joseph Conrad (1837- ) • Tori Jim 

A MARVELLOUS stiUness pervaded the world, and the 
stars, together with the serenity of their rays, seemed 
to shed upon the earth the assurance of everlasting 
security. The young moon recurved, and shining low 
in the west, was like a slender shaving thrown up from 
a bar of gold, and the Arabian Sea, smooth and cool 
to the eye like a sheet of ice, extended its perfect level 
to the perfect circle of a dark horizon. The propeller 
turned without a check, as though its beat had been 
part of the scheme of a safe universe; and on each side 
of the Patna two deep folds of water, permanent and 
sombre on the unwrinkled shimmer, enclosed within 
their straight and diverging ridges a few white swirls 
of foam bursting in a low hiss, a few wavelets, a few 
ripples, a few undulations that, left behind, agitated 
the surface of the sea for an instant after the passage of 
the ship, subsided splashing gently, calmed dowm at 
last into the circular stillness of water and sky with 
the black speck of the moving hull remaining ever- 
lastingly in its centre. 

Jim on the bridge was penetrated by the great certi- 
tude of unbounded safety and peace that could be read 
on the silent aspect of nature like the certitude of 
fostering love upon the placid tenderness of a mother's 
face. Below the roof of awnings, surrendered to the 
wisdom of white men and to their courage, trusting 
the power of their unbelief and the iron shell of their 
fire-ship, the pilgrims of an exacting faith slept on 
mats, on blankets, on bare planks, on every deck, in 
all the dark corners, wrapped in dyed cloths, muffled 
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in soiled rags, with their heads resting on small bundles, 
with their faces pressed to bent forearms: the men, 
the women, the children; the old with the young, 
the decrepit with the lusty — all equal before sleep, 
death's brother. 

A draught of air, fanned from forward by the speed 
of the ship, passed steadily through the long gloom 
between the high bulw^arks, swept over the rows of 
prone bodies; a few dim flames in globe-lamps were 
hung short here and there under the ridge-poles, and 
in the blurred circles of light thrown down and trembling 
slightly to the unceasing vibration of the ship appeared 
a chin upturned, two closed eyelids, a dark hand with 
silver rings, a meagre limb draped in a torn covering, 
a head bent back, a naked foot, a throat bared and 
stretched as if offering itself to the knife. The well-to-do 
had made for their families shelters with heavy boxes 
and dusty mats; the poor reposed side by side with 
all they had on earth tied up in a rag under their heads; 
the lone old men slept, with drawn-up legs, upon their 
prayer-carpets, with their hands over their ears and 
one elbow on each side of the face ; a father, his shoulders 
up and his knees under his forehead, dozed dejectedly 
by a boy who slept on his back with tousled hair and 
one arm commandingly extended; a woman covered 
from head to foot, like a corpse, with a piece of w^hite 
sheeting, had a naked child in the hollow of each arm; 
the Arab's belongings, piled right aft, made a heavy 
mound of broken outlines, with a cargo-lamp swung 
above, and a great confusion of vague forms behind: 
gleams of paunchy brass pots, the foot-rest of a deck- 
chair, blades of spears, the straight scabbard of an old 
sword leaning against a heap of pillows, the spout 
of a tin cofee-pot. The patent log on the taffrail 
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periodically rang a single tinkling stroke for every 
mile traversed on an errand of faith. Above the mass 
of sleepers a faint and patient sigh at times floated, the 
exhalation of a troubled dream; and short metallic 
clangs bursting out suddenly in the depths of the ship, 
the harsh scrape of a shovel, the violent slam of a 
furnace-door, exploded brutally, as if the men handling 
the mysterious things below had their breasts full of 
fierce anger: while the slim high hull of the steamer 
went on evenly ahead, without a sway of her bare masts, 
cleaving continuously the great calm of the waters 
under the inaccessible serenity of the sky. 

Jim paced athwart, and his footsteps in the vast 
silence were loud to his own ears, as if echoed by the 
watchful stars: his eyes roaming about the line of the 
horizon, seemed to gaze hungrily into the unattainable, 
and did not see the shadow of the coming event. The 
only shadow on the sea was the shadow of the black 
smoke pouring heavily from the funnel its immense 
streamer, whose end was constantly dissolving in the 
air. Two Malays, silent and almost motionless, steered, 
one on each side of the wheel, whose brass rim shone 
fragmentarily in the oval of light thrown out by the 
binnacle. Now and then a hand, with black fingers 
alternately letting go and catching hold of revolving 
spokes, appeared in the illumined part; the links of 
wheel-chains ground heavily in the grooves of the barrel. 
Jim would glance at the compass, would glance around 
the unattainable horizon, would stretch Mmself till his 
joints cracked, with a leisurely twist of the body, in 
the very excess of well-being; and, as if made audacious 
by the invincible aspect of the peace, he felt he cared 
for nothing that could happen to him to the end of his 
days. From time to time he glanced idly at a chart 
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pegged out with four drawing-pins on a low three- 
legged table abaft the steering-gear case. The sheet of 
paper portrapng the depths of the sea presented a 
shiny surface under the light of a bull's-eye lamp lashed 
to a stanchion, a surface as level and smooth as the 
glimmering surface of the waters. Parallel rulers with 
a pair of dividers reposed on it; the ship's position at 
last noon was marked with a small black cross, and the 
straight pencil-line drawm firmly as far as Perim figured 
the course of the ship — the path of souls towards the 
holy place, the promise of salvation, the reward of 
eternal life — while the pencil with its sharp end touching 
the Somali coast lay round and still like a naked ship's 
spar floating in the pool of a sheltered dock. ''How 
steady she goes," thought Jim with wonder, with some- 
thing like gratitude for this high peace of sea and sky. 
At such times his thoughts would be full of valorous 
deeds: he loved these dreams and the success of his 
imaginaty achievements. They were the best parts 
of life, its secret truth, its hidden reality. They had 
a gorgeous virility, the charm of vagueness, they passed 
before him with a heroic tread; they carried his soul 
away with them and made it drunk with the divine 
philtre of an unbounded confidence in itself. There 
was nothing he could not face. He was so pleased with 
the idea that he smiled, keeping perfunctorily his eyes 
ahead; and when he happened to glance back he saw 
the white streak of the wake drawn as straight by the 
ship's keel upon the sea as the black line drawn by the 
pencil upon the chart. 

The ash-buckets racketed, clanking up and down 
the stoke-hold ventilators, and this tin-pot clatter 
warned him the end of his watch was near. He sighed 
with content, with regret as well at having to part from 
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that serenity which fostered the adventurous freedom 
of his thoughts. He was a little sleepy too, and felt 
a pleasurable languor running through every limb as 
though all the blood in his body had turned to warm 
milk. His skipper had come up noiselessly, in pyjamas 
and with his sleeping-jacket flung wide open. Red of 
face, only half awake, the left eye partly closed, the right 
staring stupid and glassy, he hung his big head over 
the chart and scratched his ribs sleepily. There was 
something obscene in the sight of his naked flesh. His 
bared breast glistened soft and greasy as though he had 
sweated out his fat in his sleep. He pronounced a pro- 
fessional remark in a voice harsh and dead, resembling 
the rasping sound of a wood-file on the edge of a plank; 
the fold of his double chin hung like a bag triced up 
dose under the hinge of his jaw. Jim started, and his 
answer was full of deference ; but the odious and fleshy 
figure, as though seen for the first time in a revealing 
moment, fixed itself in his memory for ever as the in- 
carnation of everything vile and base that lurks in the 
world we love: in our own hearts we trust for our 
salvation, in the men that surround us, in the sights 
that fill our eyes, in the sounds that fill our ears, and in 
the air that fills our lungs. 

The thin gold shaving of the moon floating slowly 
downwards had lost itself on the darkened surface of 
the waters, and the eternity beyond the sky seemed 
to come down nearer to the earth, with the augmented 
glitter of the stars, with the more profound sombreness 
in the lustre of the half-transparent dome covering the 
flat disc of an opaque sea. The ship moved so smoothly 
that her onward motion was imperceptible to the senses 
of men, as though she had been a crowded planet speed- 
ing through the dark spaces of ether behind the swarm 
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of suns, in the appalling and calm solitudes awaiting 
the breath of future creations. “Hot is no name for 
it down below,'' said a voice. 


AN OLD HOUSE 

Edward Thomas (1877-1917) : The South Country 

The country is deserted in the rain, and I have the 
world to myself, a world of frenzied rain among the 
elms of the lowland, an avenue of elms up to a great 
house, hidden sheep tinkling and bleating, shepherds 
muffled, huge slopes of grass and pearled clover above 
a coombe where a grey heron sails and clanks alone, a 
farm desolate among elder and ash at the highest part 
of the hills, and then miles of pathless pasture and 
stubble descending past an old camp and a tumulus 
to the submerged vale, where yellow ehns tremble about 
a church tower, a cluster of red cottages and bowed 
yellow dahlias and chrysanthemums, and a house 
standing aloof. This house is some way from the Dowms 
themselves, but just at the foot of a lesser slope, a fair 
golden hill-golden with cowslips in May — that rises 
on one side with a swift, short ascent and then shoots 
forward, as if with the impetus, almost level until, after 
crowning itself with beeches, it descends in a lazy curve 
to a field, roughened by the foundations of a vanished 
house, at one corner of which the chimneys join with 
another group of elms in the haze of rain. 

Hanging from the wall in rags, too wet even to flap, 
are the remains of an auctioneer's announcement of a 
sale at the house behind. Mahogany — oak chests — 
certain ounces of silver — two thousand books — ^portraits 
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and landscapes and pictures of horses and game— of 
all these and how much else has the red house been 
disembowelled? It is all shadowy within, behind the 
windows, like the eyes of a corpse, and without sound, 
‘or form, or light, and it is for no one that the creeper 
magnificently arrays itself in bediamonded crimson 
and gold that throbs and wavers in the downpour. 
The martins are still there, and their play up and down 
before the twenty windows is a senseless thing, like the 
play of children outside a chamber of agony or grief. 
They seem to be machines going on and on when their 
master and purpose are dead. But then, too, there is 
gradually a consolation, a restfulness, a deceit, a for- 
getting, in the continuity of their movement and their 
unchanged voices. The two hundred autumns per- 
petuated in the tones of the bricks are in vain. Strangers 
^vill come, no doubt — I hope they will not — and be 
pleased, actually proud, at this mellowness, which 
ought to have died with the last of the family that 
built the house. 

The tall horse-chestnuts throw down their fruit out 
of the crisp, rusty foliage and it rolls darkly burnished 
out of the pods white as mushrooms in the rain, and 
where it falls it lies, and no child gathers it, and the 
harvest waggons have crushed a thousand under their 
wheels. The moss is beginning to encrust the gravel 
for the soft feet of the ghosts of the old men and the 
mothers and the maids and the school-boys and tottering 
babes that have trodden it once. Now that they are 
ail gone, every one, they seem always to have been 
ghosts, with loud, happy voices and wails of sorrow, 
with smiles, dark looks, passionate splendours, bright 
hair, the bright brown hair as of red deer in the men, 
the long, heavy coils of living odorous gold in the 
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women, but flitting to and fro, footless, unconfined, 
like the swallows, returning and wandering up and down, 
as if they had left something behind in their home. 

When I first entered the house by an accident in 
passing that way, a great-grandfather, a granddaughter 
and her son were alone in the house, with two servants. 
The mother, early widowed, had come with, her child 
to minister to the last days of the ancient man. The 
house was by then full of the reports of death. In almost 
every room there had been a deathbed. For it had 
always been full of life; there was never such a house 
for calling back its children; the sons of it brought 
their wives, and the daughters their husbands, and often 
an excuse was made for one pair to stay on indefinitely; 
and thus it came to be full also of death. This grand- 
daughter, however, had stayed, as she uished to believe, 
against her will, because the old man was so fond of 
his great-grandchild. She was a beautiful, strong 
woman, with the dark, lustrous skin, gold hair, perfect 
clear features, proud step and prouder voice, of all the 
family; she had shone before a thousand eyes; and yet 
she stayed on and on, obsessed by the multitudinous 
memories of the house alone under the Downs. 

Her grandfather would talk of nothing but his father 
and his grandfather, the lawyers, the captains, the 
scholars, whose bones were under the churchyard elms, 
and his sons and their sons, all of them also now dead. 
He had their childish ways by heart, the childish ways 
of men who were white-haired at his birth as well as 
of those who went golden-haired but yesterday into 
the grave; and all their names, their stately, their 
out-of-the-way names, and those which recorded the 
maiden names of their mothers; their nicknames, too, 
a whole book of them; the legends about the most 
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conspicuous, their memorable speeches and acts, down 
to the names of their very dolls, and their legends also, 
which, of course, recurred again and again in the family 
fantasy. Every tree and field and gate and room was 
connected with some one of the dear and beauteous or 
brave dead, with their birth, their deeds, their ends. 

The portraits of many of them, at least one to every 
generation, hung on the walls, and it was curious to 
notice, what never any one of them could see, except 
the granddaughter, the progress and the decline from 
generation to generation. The earliest of all had sailed 
and buccaneered with Henry Morgan, a great lover and 
destroyer of life. It was from him that the expression 
and air of them all had descended. Love and battle 
had carved his face. Out from behind his bold but easy 
face peered a prophetic pitifulness, just as behind the 
loaded brown clouds of drifting storm peers the inno- 
cence of blue, and upon it white clouds that are thin 
and waved like an infant's hair. Upon this model his 
descendants' faces had been carved, not by love and 
battle, but by his might alone. Even the tender women 
haunted it. It nestled, an eagle, among the old man’s 
snows; it possessed the little child, and he had nothing 
but the face of the buccaneer, like an eaglet in a cage. 

A house is a perdurable garment, giving and taking 
of life. If it only fit, straightway it begins to chronicle 
our days. It beholds our sorrows and our joys; its 
untale-bearing walls know all our thoughts, and if it 
be such a house as grows after the builders are gone, 
our thoughts presently owe much to it; we have but 
to glance at a certain shadow or a curve in the wall- 
paper pattern to recall them, softened as by an echo, 
and that comer or that gable starts many a fancy that 
reaches beyond the stars, many a fancy gay or enriched 
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with regrets. It is aware of birth, marriage and death; 
and who dares say that there is not kneaded into the 
stones a record more pleasing than brass? With what 
meanings the vesperal beam slips through a staircase 
window in autumn 1 The moon has an expression proper 
to us alone, nested among our limes, or heaving an ivory 
shoulder above the neighbour roofs. As we enter a room 
in our house we are conscious of a fitness in its con- 
figuration that defies mathematics. Rightly used, such 
a space wiU inspire a stately ordering of our lives ^ it 

is, in another respect, the amplest canvas for the art 
of life. It becomes so much a part of us that we exclaim: 

This beautiful house is sand and stone: 

What will it be in heaven ? 

This beautiful house under the Downs was already 
more than “ sand and stone.'' It was a giant, very gentle 
but very powerful, and adding to its power the lore of 
the family it was irresistible. This young mother had 
all the lore by heart and loved it, yet had fought against 

it. She had been happy when her child had grown at 
first unlike her own family and much like her husband’s; 
but no! his hair grew lighter, his nose was as those of 
her brothers' in bud, and now that he was five he was 
not a child so much as an incarnation of the family, a 
sort of graven image to which the old man bowed down, 
and with all the more fervour because of that weakness 
in the boy which others thought imbecility. The old 
man, too, had been not only a man but a family; now 
that the child was there he waited, garrulously con- 
tented, for his release from the post. So contented was 
he that when the granddaughter left her child with 
him, and after delays and excuses and delays disappeared 
into the blank, indifferent abyss of the multitude far 
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away who knew not the house and the family, he was 
not only contented but glad at heart, for it was a rebel 
that was gone. 

For several years the white beard and the poor child 
lived together happily, turning over old memories, old 
books, old toys, taking the old walks through the long 
garden, past, but not into, the beech wood that a whim 
of the old man's had closed against even himself, against 
all save the birds and the squirrels; over the high downs 
and back into the deep vale which had produced that 
delicate physical beauty and those gracious lusty ways 
beyond which it seemed that men and women could 
hardly go in earthly life. Very happy were those two, 
and very placid; but within a week their tragic peace 
was perfected. The boy fell out of one of the apple- 
trees and was killed. The old man could not but stumble 
over that small grave into his own, and here is the end, 
the unnoted, the common end, and the epitaph written 
by the auctioneer and the rain. 




QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 



1 . Discuss in class the difference between wit and humour, 
then, employing the extracts in this book for reference, 
write an essay upon the development of humour in our 
language from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 

2. Describe some of the main changes which have come 
about in our language during the period illustrated by 
these extracts. 

3. Can you distinguish any similarity between the style 
of Gibbon and that of Macaulay ? State as clearly as you 
can in what respects the style of one differs from that of 
the other. 

4. Some of these extracts will have appealed to you 
more than others. Write an essay on your favourite pieces. 

5. John Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy is often de- 
scribed as especially modem in manner and style. Justify 
or refute this statement, 

6. If you prefer the later (that is, more modern) writing 
to the earlier, try to find reasons for this preference; if, 
on the contrary, you prefer the earlier writing, try to justify 
your choice. 

7. Choose one of the extracts, read, and re-read it, then 
without the book before you express aloud the substance 
of the piece, keeping as far as possible to the written order 
of argument and presentment. (N.B. — This exercise should 
he employed frequently with regard to your general reading.) 

8. Study the first extract carefully; read what is said in 
the Preface (the eminent critic is Professor Saintsbury), 
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and then enumerate the qualities manifested by this early 
piece of writing. 

9. Distinguish carefully between (a) the extension, 
(b) the development of criticism in our literature. 

10. Of the four centuries of English literature repre- 
sented in this book of extracts choose that which you 
think is most creative in the matter and style, and, in a 
short essay of about 200-300 words, justify your choice. 

11. Trace the development of the English essay during 
the last three hundred years. 

12. Read the two extracts which illustrate the views 
of Edmund Burke and Tom Paine respectively on the 
Rights of Man. Write a short essay showing clearly with 
which writer you sympathise, and state why he has won 
your support. 

13. Describe the development of the novel in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

14. Which do you value the more in Richard Jefferies 
the man or the naturalist ? 

15. Draw a comparison between Miss Mitford and Edward 
Thomas as writers dealing with the English countryside- 

16. With regard to any five of the writers herein quoted, 
say what else you have read of their works, and show in 
what manner these works impressed you. 

17. ''The historian writes in sand, and each receding 
wave obliterates his feeble script.'* Edward Gibbon has 
never been dethroned from his place as an historian. Can 
you account for this ? 

18. Write an essay upon the Essay, and try to show why 
it is that in so short a space of time it has come to hold 
such prominence in our literature. 

19. In the seventeenth century the sermon, as a piece 
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of literature, seems to have held a position out of all pro- 
portion to that which it holds nowada3rs. What has led 
to its decline? 

20. Do you think that you can trace by means of these 
extracts any links (a) of thought, (&) of manner, (c) of 
style, (i) of sentiment, between the earliest and the latest 
of the w'riters of Enghsh literature as represented in the 
foregoing pages ? 

21. Define satire. Point out the satirists among the 
writers quoted. Discuss the nature of their individual satire. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that these questions 
are to be regarded as t}q)ical of hundreds which might 
easily be set in connection with a book hke this. Much of 
the work involved can be done orally and collectively by 
the class, but, for the purpose of the essay, it will be 
advisable to allow the pupil to work frequently along in- 
dividual lines, and according to natural impulse. 
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